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SONGS AT SEA. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


[ nave been lonely the whole day long ; 
Come and find me to-night with a song ; 
Sing to me now, when the wind is low, 
And my heart shall answer as on we go; 
Listen and answer, and none shall hnow. 


Over the brooding, wonderful sea 

The song that is sung alone for me 
Floats, and none other its strain can hear, 
Or catch the music, subtle and dear, 

Of the delicate singing that seeks my ear, 


The West ix red with the sunset’s glow ; 
In the East the moon is hanging low ; 
And fast and far the light winds flee, 
As I sail, with your songs for company, 
*Twixt the silent sky and the silent sea. 


Do thene birds of song need a sheltering nest? 
See! [ will hide them warm in my breast ; 
There shall they fold their venturous wing, 
And all the night through nestle and sing 
Songs of love and of sorrowing. 


Then, when the morning is young and gay, 

Up from their shelter and far away! 

And, lik« carrier doves, they shall bear as they flee 
The cchoes of all they have sung to me 

Alon: with the night and the wind and the sea ; 


The echoes of passion’s divine despair, 

The bliss and the bane of a lover's prayer, 

All the delicate singing that none might hear ; 

And the answer my heart shall send, my dear, 

On the breath of the morning fine and clear. 
RAGAZ, SWITZERLAND. 
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AN AUTUMN SCENE. 


BY CLINTON BOOLLARD. 


Tue dead leaves fall like noiseless rain ; 
Vhe air is calm aud warm and sweet : 
Upon the woodland and the plain 
The ghoat of Summer rests her feet 


A languid fountain sends its spray 
Into a basin, green with moss; 
Slim water-spiders pass in play 
Where flickering sunbeams dance acronn. 


A spirit broods o’er all unseen, 
And soon will chill with icy breath. 
‘The peace, so restful and serene, 
Is but the calm that comes with death. 
Ciiron, N, Y. 
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FAILURE. 


BY K. J. WHEELER. 


FaiLone, dear Failure, I have done thee wrong ! 
With toilsome step I climbed the rugged steep, 
And gazed with shudder down the darkling 

deep, 

And whispered low; *‘There where the shadows 

throng 

Thick in the valley, where no bird of song 
Dares trill its joy, Failure, the crene, doth 

steep 
Her poison-drinks ; and there her victims sleep 

In moaning slumber all the bright day long, 

To waken only when the night dews fall.” 

And then I looked enraptured on the hights 
Where trod Success, Diana-like, the lights 

Of morn full in her glorious eves, the call 
Of her brave clariop sounding loud and clear, 
Till cliff and glen re-echoed far and near. 


With utmost strain J scaled the dizzy way, Y 
Battling the whirl of winds, till, dazed to see 
Her eyes iv gracious splendor smile on me, 

Heedless I sprang, and with one step astray 

Fell headleng down. There crushed and bruised 

Tlay, 
When, Failure, thou didst come and tenderly 
Bind yt wounds, thy bright tears flowing 


Oh! T have blessed thee, as each new-born day 
Brought thy soft smiles and winning words of 
cheer, 
And with thee, friends, whose words of love 
were balm 
To my starved heart. And Nature's blessed 
calm 
Stole gently o’er me, ravishing miue ear 
With whispered peace and myriad-voiced soug, 
Failure, dear Failure, T have done thee wrong ! 


New Yorx Crry. 


THE PERILS OF THE PLAY- 
HOUSE. 


A PLAIN TALK WITH YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BY THEODORE L. OCUYLER, DD. 


Youna people often ask me the question 
‘would it be right for me to go to the 
theater? If not, then why not?” Those 
who propound these questions are not of 
the dissipated and dissolute class, but clean 
young men and maidens—too clean to be 
smircheéd by a needless exposure to impure 
influences. That such questions are raised 
constantly is net surprising; for the play- 
house is increasingly persistent in its de- 
mands on popular attention and patron- 
age. It fills a constantly enlarging place in 
the daily journals. Theaters multiply more 
rapidly than churches in some of our great 
cities. Theater-going increases more than 
church-going. The dead-wallsare covered 
with flaunting pictorial 
of scenes and 


representations 
actors in full dress 
| (or of no dress at all); and mary 
of these are of such disgusting indecency 
that they deserve suppression by the pub- 
lic authorities. If the pictures be so shame- 
less, what must the originals be ? 

Before our youthful inquirers become 
patrons of the play-house it is but fair that 
they should know just what perils to their 
moral nature and to their welfare as 
| émmortal beings they are likely to eneoun- 
| ter. The first peril is to purity of charac- 
ter. Your eyes and ears are windows and 
doors to the heart. What enters once never 
goes out. Photographs taken on the mem- 
ory are not easily effaced or burned up; 
they stick there, and often become tempters 
and tormentors for a lifetime. “I'd give 
my right hand” said a Christian to me 
once, “if Tcould rub out the abominable 
things that I put into my mind when I was 
afast young man.” He could not do it; 
neither will you be able to efface the las- 
civious images or the impure words which 
the stage may photograph on your very 
soul. Wedo not affirm that every popular 
play is immoral, or that every performer is 
impure, or that every theater-goer ison the 
scent for sensual excitements, But the 
stage is to be estimated as a totality; and 
the whole trend of the average American 
stage is hostile to heart-purity. The ex- 
ceptions do not alter the rule. Nor have 
honest attempts to bring the stage up to a 
high standard of moral purity been suc- 
cessful. The experiment once made in Bo:- 
ton of so managing a theater as to exclude 
every indelicacy from the stage and every 
notoriously improper person from the 
| audience ended in pecuniary failure. The 
Puritanic play-house soon went into bank- 
ruptey. The chief object of the manager is 
to make money;. and if he can spice his 
evening’s entertainment with a plot that 
turns on a seduction or a scene of sexual 
passion, or with a salacious exposure of 
physical beauty, the temptation is too 
strong to be very often resisted. 

You must take the average stage as it ts, 
end not as you would like to have it. It is 














an institution, which if you patronize, you | 
become morally responsible for, as much as | 
if you patronize a public library or a pub- 

lice drinking saloon, As an institution it 

habitually unsexes woman by parading her 

before a mixed audience in man’s attire. 

Too often it exposes her in sucha pitiable 

scanutiness of any attire at all thatifyou saw 

your own sister in such a plight you would 

turn away your eyes in horror, Yet you 

propose to pay your money ‘through the 

box-office) to somebody else’s sisters and 

daughters to violate womanly delicacy for 

your entertainment. ‘If the daughter of 

Herodias ” dances to please you, then you 

are responsible for the dance, both in its in- 

fluence onthe dancer and on your own mor- 

al sense. Thereis no evading before God of 
your accountability for the theater, if you 

habitually support it. What its influence 

upon the average performer is appears 

from most abundant testimony. One of the 
most celebrated actresses of this time in- 
formed a friend of mine that she ‘ only 
enters a theater to enact her part, and has 
very little association with Ler own profes- 
sion.” A converied actor once said to me, 

while passing a play-house in which he had 
often performed: ‘ Behind those curtains 
lies Sodom.” Although sorely pressed to 
return to his old business he said that he 
would starve sooner than go on the stage 
again. Mrs. Francis Kemble Butler—the 
last living representative of the most famous 
histrionic family of modern times—has, in 
her old age, condemned the stage emphat- 
ically. As an institution, the American 
theater tolerates sensual impurity in its 
performers and presents scenes of impurity 
to its patrons. If you become one of its 
patrons, you go into moral partnership with 
the theater. 

(2). It would be asufficient condemnation 
of the average play-house if it stimulates 
one evil passion. But other temptations 
lurk about it. There are dangerous associ- 
ations to be encountered there. It is a 
prevalent habit with young people who 
attend the theater to remain until a late 
hour amid the excitements of the plays, 
and then finish off with a midnight supper, 
or a wine drink at some reighboring 
restaurant. To this perilous practice a 
young lady of my acquaintance owed her 
downfall. Long after sensible people have 
laid their heads on their pillows, the 
habitués of the theater are apt to be adding a 
second scene of dissipation to the first one; 
andit must he pretty hard work fora Christian 
to finish up such an evening’s experience 
with an honest prayer for God’s blessing. 
That is indeed a poor business and a poor 
pleasure on which we cannot, with a clear 
conscience, ask our Heavenly Father's ap- 
proval. Certainly, there are enough inno- 
cent, wholesome and beneficial recreations 
without venturing into the dangerous atmos- 
phere of the play-house. That is a dear 
bought pleasure which involves even a risk 
to the immortal soul. 

(8). Another peril of the theater arises 
from the fascination which it too often 
engenders. Like wine drinking, it be- 
comes an appetite, and a very greedy appe- 
tite. To gratify this growing passion for 
the play-honse, tens of thousands of young 
people squander their money afid their time 
most profusely. Other and purer recrea- 
tions become tame and insipid. Even the 
entertainments. of the stage become dull 
unless they are with new excite- 
ments to the passions. Wholesome pleas 
ures cease to please, just as a brandy. 


—— 


drinker ceases to be satisfied with cold 
water or acup of coffee. It is not recreation, 
but stimulation, and a very dangerous sort 
of stimulation, too, that you will be after, 
when you become enslaved by the fascina- 
tions of the stage. 

My young friends, be assured that no 
sagacious employer ever chooses a clerk, or 
accountant, or any other employee the 
sooner because he is a theater-goer. No 
sensible man is apt to select the companion 
of his heart and home because she is 
frequenter of a play-house. No good 
woman wants her sons and daughters there. 
No pastor expects that his youthful chureh- 
members can go often into that impure 
atmosphere without a terrible dumage to 
their piety. I don’t believe that the theater 
has ever helped many souls toward Heaven. 
I know that it has sent thousands to per 
dition. Now that I have,in kind and 
candid plainness of speech, pointed out 
some of the inevitable perils of the play- 
house, do you feel like taking the risk? 

Brooxiyy, L, I, 


WHY THEY DID NOT CALL HIM. 
AN OVERHEARD CONVERSATION. 
BY JAMEA M.. LUDLOW, D.D. 


Tue village of—-we will call it Heartsease 
—crowns a symmetrical hill, by whose 
base and half surrounding it, winds a sil- 
very stream, which preserves its Tndian 
name and locates many of the earliest 
legends of New England. On the other 
side of the hill lies a deep valley, whose 
velvet green rivals the Merj at Damascus. 
Around, and stretching in every direction 
to the horizon, rise the lower steps of the 
Green Mountains, not yet bleak and craggy, 
but swelling gently, cultivated to their 
tops, and dotted over with the’ white farm- 
houses and stately barns of a thrifty raral 
community. 

The church at Heartsease is one of the 
best country “settlements” in New 
England. The people are of rare intelli- 
gence, as the well-stocked and well-drawn 
village library attests. The morning audi. 
ence fills the commodious and beautifal 
edifice, which, though it retains the archi- 
tectural proportions of the last century, 
has been so remodeled in detail as to please 
alike the antiquarian and the lover of 
modern comfort. Beneath the great elms 
which stud the green around the church, 
the people of the olden time used to gather 
at the Sabbath morning between the ser. 
vices and discuss the sermons of Dr. Wise- 
man-—who, py the way, kept «a private 
theological seminary in ‘the parsonage. 
(his was long before the ‘planting of An- 
dover.) Even now you will hear the older 
among the parishioners tell how the genius 
of Dr. Widehead dawned upon the world 
from the same pulpit. About two years 
ago the church was bereaved by the death 
of Dr. Greylock. These three men, noted 
not less for godliness than ability, covered 
with their consecutive ministries an entire 
century. 

Since the death of Dr. Greyigek the pulpit 
has been occupied by fifty-seven different 
candidates; I say candidates, for the desir- 
ableness of a settlement at Heartsease makes 
it presumable that all who preach’ there 
would not be averse to remaining. The list 
of applicants was decimated by the careful 
inquiries of the committee on supplies, and 
only those invited who were most highly 


recommended. Twoof those who preached 








would have satisfied the people; but it was 
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understood that they preferred not to be 
installedpas their minds were in too much 
theological dishabille for formal parade 
before a e@uncil; and the church at Hearts 
ease has not yet fallen into thequite general 
custom im New Englandof ‘ hiring” preach- 
ers by the year, regarding it to be demoral- 
izing to both pastor and people—indeed, as 
Deacon Judd said, ‘‘ fatal to the very idea 
of @ eburch, which must have within itself 
not only machinery and ordinances, but 
pastors and teachers.” 

The Sabbath on which the conversation 
reported below occurred, the pulpit was 
occupied by the Rev. D. Spafford Smith, a 
youngish man of pleasing appearance, pos- 
sessed of an excellent voice, which had 
been well trained and was well handled. 
His rhetoric was Bostonian—1. ¢., cold, yet 
pleasing, like polished steel. He used, with 
more than ordinary aptness, such terms as 
“‘ moving on lines of sentiment,” the ‘ trend 
of thought,” ‘triangulated opinions”— 
meaning orthodox—‘‘songs in stone”— 
i. ¢., cathedrals; and his illustrations from 
famous paintings and Alpine scenery were 
superior to the standard of these rhetorical 
conveniences 

His theme was ‘‘The truth shall make 
you free.” Upon the point, ‘‘ The truth of 
Christ has enfranchised the nation” he 
gave a paragraph or two, which would not 
have been regarded as interpolated had 
they been found in ‘‘ Macaulay’s Essays.” 
The topic ‘‘ Christ’s moral truth globed in 
the cross gives liberty to conscience” was 
enforced by a succession of well-knit syllo- 
gisms and quotations from the Pauline 
epistles. While upon this topic the 
preacher was more closely confined to his 
notes and evidently less animated by his 
theme than in other parts. When he spoke 
of ‘“Christ’s resurrection Iiberating those 
who all their life-time were in bondage 
through fear of death” his language ran 
with ease and grace into a prose “ Thana- 
topsis.” 

The preacher's eye kindled, however, and 
his voice became really impassioned in only 
two or three instances. Once when he de- 
claimed upon the text relative to Christ’s 
preaching to the spirits in prison, and 
drew from it hope for those who died in 
impenitence. Aguin the true oratorical fer- 
vor burst forth when he denounced the 
tyranny of ecclesiasticism, the medievalism 
of creeds, and the narrow doctrine of ver- 
bal inspiration which bound the free-soaring 
spirit with a chain of words, etc. 

Peroration there was none. Perhaps a 
courteous deference to the intelligence of a 
typical New England audience suggested 
the omission. 

After service Deacon Judd, ‘‘mine host” 
—Judd is the most frequently recurring 
name in the cemetery at Heartsease, though 
several of the family have unmarked graves 
in missionary lands—a most genial man six 
days out of the seven, but a little dyspeptic 
on Sunday, said to me, “I want to talk 
with Squire Brown, who lives our way, and 
will ask him to ride home with us, if you 
do not object. He is a fine man; perhaps 
the best read member of our society. You 
can’t trip him on anything. He is full of 
common-sense, too. I'd trust his judgment 
on any subject except religion. There he 
is all off. But he is not blatant with his 
doubts. He says that his skepticism 
troubles him so much that he tries to keep 
it to himself, as he would the small-pox.” 

General conversation, suggested by the 
presence of astranger, occupied the time as 
we drove down the fine avenue of maples 
that line the road and across the pictur- 
esque bridge. Butas the horses began the 
slow ascent of the hills beyond, the Deacon 
and the Squire dropped into mutual esti- 
mates of the sermon, 

* Well, Squire,” said Deacon Judd, ‘I 
suppose that sermon suited you toaT. It 
was salted with liberality.” 

** There is no doubt,” replied the Squire, 
‘that Mr. Smith is the best pulpit orator 
we have heard.” 

‘*More than ordinary ability,” said the 
Deacon. ‘‘ Remarkably well up in history 
and literature, I should say. Professor 
Plumbet wrote that, when in college, 
Smith was an honor man. Walford isa 
fine field. Most people wonder at his leav- 
ing it without. call to some city church.” 

“It is strange, too,” said the Squire, 
‘that he has not been settled since. He 





has been candidating about for several 
onths, has no private fortune, and is 
ious to be permanently engaged. I 
think I can say that he will come here if 
we ask him.” 

Quite a pause ensued, broken by the 
Deacon. ‘Well, Squire, you represent 
the society, and I think I know the temper 
of the chureh-members pretty thoroughly. 
If you andI can agree upon a man, no 
doubt but he can be elected; and I am 
willing to waive any minor peculiarities 
of my own taste for the sake of agreeing 
with you. Would you like Smith’s preach- 
ing permanently?” 

‘I'd rather not express myself definite- 
ly. I’m notspiritually enlightened yet, you 
know,” said Squire Brown, with a twinkle 
in his deep set-eyes. ‘‘Only the lambs 
ought to have a voice in calling a shepherd. 
I'm of a mind with a Dutch Dominie 
down in New Jersey who has published a 
pamphlet against allowing non-communi- 
cants to take any part in the conduct of 
church matters. I really regard our New 
England custom as all wrong.” 

“No! No!” replied Deacon Judd. ‘‘It 
is quite important that we should know the 
minds of all our best citizens; for the 
minister isa social as well as ecclesiastical 
factor.” 

‘*You compliment me, Deacon, by put- 
ting me among the best. How does that 
square with your theology, which classifies 
us non-communicants among those who 
are a little worse than the heathen? ” 

‘*Well Squire, I'll take back the compli- 
ment,and call you a poor, miserable sinner, 
and strengthen my argument by it. Fora 
great part of the preacher’s work is to reach 
the unconverted. We want aman whose 
manner and style of thought are not unac- 
ceptable to such. The fisher of souls must 
not always swing his hooks in the surface 
waters of spiritual truth, near to the upper 
atmosphere of Heaven, but drop them down 
to the muddy bottom. We ought to know 
if our preacher attracts you lower souls, if 
you like that sentiment any better.” 

‘* Well,” said Squire Brown, ‘I'll ex- 
press my opinion after you. Goon. Does 
Smith throw the Gospel fly skillfully enough 
to make you surface-fish break water?” 

Deacon Judd, thus appealed to, replied: 

‘*To be frank, Squire Brown, Mr. Smith 
does not satisfy me fully.” 


‘*Why not, Judd? You'll get no better 
rhetorician or orator for the salary you pay. 
Smith argues well, and what he said 
about the Heaven all good deacons, like 
yourself, are going to, was as sweet as 
‘Baxter's Saints Rest.’ Oh! I know where 
the shoe pinched. You didn’t like what he 
said about us reprobates having another 
chance under the graveyard?” 

‘You are right,” replied Judd, ‘al- 
though I wouldn’t put it in exactly that 
way. It is hard to believe, Squire, that you 
won't have another probation where there 
is more light.” 

‘* Without fire,” said Brown, sotto voce. 

‘*T think of you,” continued the Deacon, 
‘‘as I thought of my dog when we were 
discussing the reasoning powers of brutes. 
Theoretically Idon’t believe they have any 
reason; but Bruno I put down as an unex- 
plainable exception to therule. So, Squire, 
I have to leave you out of all my theol- 
ogy, or commend you to the ‘uncov- 
enanted mercies’ of God. But I[ like con- 
sistency in a preacher. The Bible 
is plain in its general declarations and 
the creed of New England Orthodoxy 
is plainly biblical, at least to the minds of 
the people in our churches. These minis- 
ters know it, and if they find new grooves 
in their brains which their ordination creed 
does not fit into, they should keep it to 
themselves, especially when they are preach- 
ing. The people come to hear the truth as 
they believe it, not to hear it criticised; to 
be fed with it, and not have fault found 
with the color of the flour and the shape of 
the loaves. Besides, I think it a breach of 
politeness, to say nothing of its error. 1 am 
very fond of onions. Neither my wife nor 
the girls canendure them. I may eat them 
if I like; but I would as soon think of 
flavoring all the dinner with onions as, were 
La minister, of forcing the people to flavor 
their worship with my peculiar and to 
them unpalatable d >ctrines.” 

‘‘But,” said Squire Brown, ‘the onion 
flavor seems to be in fashion, just now, judg- 





ing from half the sermons we haye heard 
during the past two years, aps the 
opinion of the religious world has changed, 
and we up on these hills haven’t heard of it 
yet.” 

‘* Sound rises,” said the Deacon, ‘‘and 
if heretical books and periodicals were 
wanting, our orthodox weeklies would put 
every dangerous new notion into our heads 
by their attempts to eradicate them.” 

‘* Yes,” replied Squire Brown. ‘ The re- 
ligious press, especially of the old and con- 
servative school, will take care that we 
know what novelties are afloat, and by the 
sheer dogmatism with which it handles 
these subjects, will probably ground half of 
them in the convictions of the readers. I 
took my first lessons in skepticism from 
the columns of the Zion’s Defender, over 
which my father used to sleep and take his 
Sabbatical rest.” 

‘‘There is something in that,” said the 
Deacon. ‘‘But we are getting off the subject. 
What do you think about Smith for a min- 
ister? As I said, I am willing not to press 
my objections if you strongly favor him. 
Indeed,I am inclined to think that Iam 
rather too narrow in my ideas for the good 
of the church. A minister must have some 
latitude.” 

“Well,” replied Squire Brown, “if 
Smith’» call depends upon the opinions of 
us two, one saint and one sinner, it is clear 
that he will not be settled.” 

‘* You surprise me,” said Judd. ‘‘I do 
not see on what ground you can object to 
him. You have praised him in every possi- 
ble respect, except of his doctrine; and 
Heartsease would laugh to hear that Squire 
Brown was afraid of loose theology.” 

‘Then the laugh must go round,” said 
the Squire. *‘ For though I have no intellec- 
tual predilection for the Creed, I have an in- 
tellectual antipathy for any but the pro- 
foundest scholars who assume to criticise 
it. ‘The creed-builders were giants in their 
days; and it will take giants to remodel it. 
For twenty years past Ihave studied almost 
every biblical question that has come up, 
and have read enough theology to get a 
D.D. from the Freedman’s Bureau, ifit were 
in existence; and I tell you Judd, the bet- 
tering of the old standards in their logic 
and scriptural warrant will be accom- 
plished only by the most acute, painstaking 
and long continued scholarship. It may 
come; but I doubt if the men are living 
who can do it. Take the question of the 
limitation of the Mosaic authorship of the 


Pentateuch. There are not ten men in the 
country, of sufficient knowledge of 
the Hebrew language and history to 


speak definitely upon the myriad points 
involved. The New Theology is but 
a cloud of dust, and nothing has yet been 
written to formulate and hold it in demon- 
strable shape. And when I hear a young 
preacher, who hasn’t read a dozen volumes 
in thorough criticism since he left the 
seminary, intimate that his mind inclines to 
some new departure, I can’t help thinking 
that there is aside hole in the said mind, 
and that some of his intelligence is oozing 
out through it. The fact is, I haven't 
intellectual respect for a preacher who 
doesn’t appreciate the work of those old 
creed-builders, and has evidently not thought 
enough to know how hard a thing it is to 
come at the truth. When Smith was waxing 
eloquent over his semi-heresy this morning, 
I thought of those two young dogs I have. 
I took them out with Pilot the other day. 
The old dog would crouch under cover of 
the stone wall, and now and then poke his 
nose cautiously over the fence, survey the 
field and drop quietly back to the path. It 
he had seen a woodchuck or quail he would 
have slipped around through the bushes 
stealthily until ready foradash. But the 
pups, as soon as they saw Pilot look in any 
direction, bounced the fence and went pell 
mell, ky-kying across the field. Had the 
field been full of game they would have 
caught nothing. So with these theological 
youngsters. If Professor Briggs pricks up 
hie ear, as much as to say ‘‘ there may be a 
truth stirring in Wellhausenism,” a hundred 
pulpits ring with the barking, as if the 
game were bagged. If Newman Smyth 
ventures the suggestion that there may be 
truths of religion deeper than our formulas, 
New England is filled with the yelping that 
all creeds are obsolete. My objection to 
the preacher this morning is not from any 





religious bias (God knows I have little 
enough of that) but simply because he does 
not command my respect for his judg- 
ment.” 

“IT thought good Dr. Greylock a model 
in that respect,” resumed the Squire, after 
a moment’s silence, during which we passed 
the old burying-ground, where a massive 
granite shaft had been recently erected to 
the memory of their late pastor. ‘The 
speakers at his funeral, who so eulogized 
his unquestioning orthodoxy, were wide of 
their mark. Of late years his mind was a 
ceaseless battleground. He thought deeply 
and read widely. He sympathized with all 
advanced opinions, and was naturally pre- 
disposed to novelties in them. I remember 
well his reply to my expression of won- 
der that he had not changed the doctrinal 
basis of his preaching. ‘Squire Brown,’ 
said he, fixing his deep-set eyes upon me 
until they glowed with that fire of honesty 
which filled his soul, ‘Squire Brown, I am a 
public teacher as well as a student of 
sacred truth. As a student I must be inde- 
pendent in order to be true. No man shall 
interfere with my inquiries, or prevent my 
changing my convictions if I find adequate 
reasons for so doing. But asa teacher of 
others I have no right to utter opinions un- 
til they can be substantiated. Why should 
I lead my people through the mazes of 
doubt, over sterile tracks of speculations, 
especially when I find that 1 have to come 
back myself to the simple truths from which 
I started. If my people in the church had 
been tempted to follow my wanderings in 
my study, scores of them would probably 
have been left to perish in the wilderness of 
positive unbelief.’ A grand man was old 
Greylock,” added the Squire. 

We were approaching the Squire’s house, 
a low plantation-looking mansion which 
crowned the brow of the long hill we had 
climbed. A deep baying announced that 
we were recognized by the dogs. Pilot 
was soon trotting by our side. In a mo- 
ment more the pups came tramping through 
the garden, one under, the other over the 
white palings. Poor Towser in his be- 
wilderment of joy attempted to leap into 
the wagon, but fell between the wheels, 
one of which crushed his foot. The honest 
Squire left us at the gate. As we drove on 
the Deacon took up the parable of the dogs, 
and drew the moral in a single remark. 

‘*Tam afraid our young preachers are 
hurting themselves more than they are 
aware. I wish somebody could give them 
the hint,” 

Therefore my story, 

Brook. yy, L. I, 
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THE PRETERNATURAL AND THE 
SUPERNATURAL, 


BY BISHOP ARTHUR OLEVELAND OOXE, D.D, 





THE mathematicians tell us of certain 
curves outside of which are given points 
apparently wholly independent, while yet 
they are governed by the same laws and 
belong to the same system with the curves. 
This scientific truth has been beautifully 
used in one of the Bampton Lectures as an 
illustration of the supernatural. To my 
mind, however, this illustration fails as to 
the supernatural; it is anadmirable elucida- 
tion of what I understand by the preter- 
natural. For the supernatural, as the term 
suggests, comes directly to the lawgiver, 
and is not concerned with the domain of 
law, considered apart from its author. But 
the preternatural is the domain of law in 
its exceptions; exceptions which prove 
the rule, and, like those points, pertain to 
the system of law of which they appear to 
be independent. My belief in the pre- 
ternatural, therefore, is not to be accused 
of superstition, nor can it be pronounced 
unscientific. I maintain that beyond the 
domain of visible Nature there is a world 
of the preternatural, wholly unexplored, 
but confirmed in its phenomena by univer- 
sal experience. And this realm of the pre- 
ternatural is, in fact, part of the system 
which we call Nature, ever working with it 
and, obeying laws which we somewhat com- 
prehend as to the ‘‘curved lines,” but 
which, as to the “points,” we have not 
worked out. Practically these points have 
been ignored; practically I have discovered 
them. 1] have made, in merest outline it is 
true, an appeal to universal experience, and 
proved thereby the existence of coinci- 
dences and of chances, as they would be 
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éalled, working in with our life, alike with 
things miaterial and immaterial which can- 
not be dénied. Nevertheless, they are left 
quite out of view by those who demon- 
strate the reign of law, while they take no 
note of the exceptions that not only har- 
monize with law; but éonfirm it: 


This domiain of the pretetnatural is, in- 
deed; as I suppose, the penumbrdl region, 
which implies the deeper shade vf mystery 
Halled the supernatural. If you admit the 
pfetérnidtural, I think you can be forced to 
admit the supernatural: Unless you can 
prove that there is no such thing as the pre- 
ternatural, you cannot prove that the super- 
natural is unscientitic or improbable, to say 
the least; for we must not press our math- 
ematical illustration too far. It is nothing 
but an illustration. And if I can plausibly 
ttidiritain that the exceptional laws of the 
system Galled Nature do involve intelli- 
gent dnd interposing forces, which per- 
petualiy niodify and overrule phy sieal laws, 
you cannot disdain my inference until you 
can account for the exceptional phenom- 
ena more satisfactorily; my inference, I 
say, which is the existence of an intelligent 
Author of Law, who not only makes a ma- 
chine, but controls its working. I believe 
in the machine which you call law. I infer, 
from the facts which prove the preternat- 
ural, that He who made the machine, reg- 
ulates its operations, interferes with them, 
subjects them to exceptional rules, and re- 
serves to himself the prerogative of stop- 
ping the wheels when he wills, or of intro- 
ducing new and inexplicable forces which 
compel new and surprising results to ap- 
pear, and sometimes to reverse the ordinary 
revolutions of the wheels themselves. 
These interferences I call supernatural ; but 
the preternatural lies this side of them, in- 
asmuch as it comes within the sphere of 
ordinary human experience. If you sug- 
gest that I have gone beyond my province 
in saying anything as yet of the supernat- 
ural, I allow it, with this reservation. I 
wished (1) in all candor, to show my hand, 
and to admit my confidence that the preter- 
natural forces one to allow the supernat- 
ural, at least in posse; and (2)1 wished 
to make as clear as I could the distinction 
between the preternatural and the super- 
natural; the former being something very 
near us and capable of demonstration by 
an appeal to consciousness and experience. 


Here let me say a few words about 
‘*miracles” (a word not to my liking) in 
connection with the preternatural. Many 
of the miracles recorded in Scripture are, I 
suppose, only indirectly connected with the 
supernatural. They are wrought out by 
exceptional laws, belonging to what we call 
the realm of law, or Nature, as we know it. 
Here I speak of signs rather than powers; 
for I think Scripture means that we should 
recognize the differences suggested by the 
divers terms employed—“ signs,” ‘‘ won- 
ders,” ‘*‘powers”—prodigies, perhaps. Signs, 
for example, may be given in the domain of 
the natural—as, ¢. g., ‘‘Ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, etc.” 
Or, in the domain of the preternatural—e.g., 
the shadow on the dial of Ahaz. Whatever 
human ingenuity itself can sufficiently ex- 
plain by natural causes may be inferred to 
lie not beyond the domain of the preter- 
natural; the swimming of iron and the hu- 
man voice issuing from the dumb beast may 
be merely preternatural phenomena. Their 
value, as signs, is not affected by this hy- 
pothesis. That the preternatural should be 
made to operate at a given time and fora 
specific purpose makes the sign and gives it 
significance. Just sothe Babe in the man. 
ger was made a sign, because there was no 
obvious method by which the fact could be 
known when it was announced. The illus- 
tration serves the purpose, even if you do 
not admit the truth of the narrative. In 
modern times the telegraph and the tele- 
phone illustrate the preternatural. The 
contrivances of men enable us to conceive 
of like effects without the clumsy instru- 
mentality of wires as at least possible. The 
telegraphic and telephonic miracles, then, 
are not incredible. They may beconceived 
of in the domain of the preternatural. A 
current of electricity may be conceived of 
as raising iron without resort to the magnet, 
and a voice may issue from the mouth of a 
beast as well as from the wooden lips of the 


telephone. Nothing but the aporeregs 
need be invoked to account for 





possible, in such cases. Mind, I do not say 
that I account for such facis in this way. 
Only, I argue, that, if anybody can account 
for them, even plausibly, you cannot say 
they are incredible. 


When we come to powers, then we reach 
the supernatural. ‘This is the finger of 
God,” said the magicians, whose powers 
wére limited t6 tricks in the domain of the 
ptetefnatural: When Nature’s laws are 
not tierely ttatiscended but reversed we 
cannot deny tlie supernatural. ‘‘ Lazarus, 
come forth!” is the démonstfation of power 
evidently supernatural, if the word is 
obeyed. Not necessarily so, when Peter 
eomes to Jests ‘‘walking on the water.” 
I say not necessarily, though it is an ex- 
treme case. Nature’s laws were trans- 
cended here, so fat as we know them. 
They were not necessarily reversed. How 
do we know that there is not in tian some 
physical arrangement which might be quick- 
ened into use, and which might lift man 
above the surface of the water, as fishes are 
enabled to rise and sink within it, by a con- 
trivanée which alters their specific gravity, 
in obedienée to their instincts? I say 
how do we know? ‘ill scienée can explain 
the spleen, or the vermiculdr dppendiz, or 
the mamme of the male, it has no right to 
sneer at my suggestion that there may be 
dormant energies in man. I affirm that 
the ‘‘ miracles” of man’s superiority alike 
to fire and water are not incredible, however 
improbable. The fakirs who are buried 
alive, and revive after being buried for 
weeks, the fact being admitted, illustrate 
my point, which is that the preternatural 
may account for apparent violations of Na- 
ture, and that nothing which can be plausi- 
bly accounted for in the domain of the pre- 
ternatural is to be rejected as incredible. 
The fact that a living creature can survive 
in the belly of an animal without being 
affected by the gastric juice, which would 
digest the same body in an hour, if it were 
not vital, goes far toward the illustration of 
my instance, that even the consuming 
agency of fire may be suspended. The 
fakirs can live without respiration, and the 
story of the three children in the flery fur- 
nace however improbable is not much more 
marvelous. I think this marvel is to be 
accounted for only by the supernatural— 
‘the finger of God.” It is, nevertheless, 
not inconceivable as preternatural merely. 
So as to Jonah in the fish’s belly. 


While I think, then, that the preter- 
natural is to be taken into the account, as 
has never been done, with respect to mira- 
cles, and while I think that the preter- 
natural forces on the admission of the 
supernatural, I wish only for the present to 
invoke its aid as a believer in a special 
Providence. Human experience proves a 
system of exceptions to law, which are yet 
parts of the system, as grammatical excep- 
tions are yet parts of asystem of grammar. 
So it is that, while law is apparent in all our 
ordinary affairs and concerns, exceptional 
laws are constantly revealing themselves in 
coincidences and strange occurrences. The 
world’s history turns upon events the most 
minute. Cleopatra’s nose lacked only a 
few lines of the slight difference which 
would have changed the course of empire 
and of human affairs ever since she lived, 
If you have a beautiful wife or sister, ask 
her to submit to the gentlest upward turn 
of the nasal “tower of Lebanon, which 
looketh toward Damascus,” and you will 
see on what a trifle the universe is hinged. 
Daily, hourly, every minute, in the changes 
and chaaces of human life, it is the improb- 
able, the unexpected, the incalculable that 
is shaping destiny. And nothing is more 
illustrative of law and its exceptions than 
the system of life insurance, which is gov- 
erned by the certainty that, while in any 
given case, chances and contingencies baffle 
all foresight and conjecture, yet in the 
instance of a thousand picked lives we may 
be sure of averages and proportions. Death 
may snatch away the strongest, and the life 
that could barely pass inspection may prove 
the most profitable to underwriters; but the 
average will set all right. The chances are 
still subject to law, like the points outside 
of the curves. Here is Providence. So 
many men out of the thousand wil] be living 
thirty years hence. This islaw. The excep- 
tions which “it admits without shock to the 
system are wholly beyond all computation; 
they depend on nothing resembling law, ap- 


pareiitly. Here the believer’s great advan- 
tages become apparent. He can account 
for all. He believes in one who permits 
the splendid machinery to work, indeed, 
but never apart from his control. The 
great Engineer is ever over the wheels, and 
reverently be it said, heisin them. ‘As 
for the wheels, it was cried unto them in 
my hearing, O wheel!” We credit the 
interposition of angels and spirits by whose 
ministry many things are done which are 
but chances to others. ‘‘The secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear him.” And 
this work and ministry of angels falls with- 
in the realm of the preternatural only. 
Angels are parts of the natural, though not 
of the visible system. The fact that our 
faith coincides with Nature and accounts 
for its exceptional phenomena is not an 
advantage we are willing to forego. It is 
the joy of faith to behold the harmony 
between ‘‘ the invisible things of God” and 
the things which he manifests. His soul 


“ Delightedly believes 
Divinities, being itself divine.” 


And all this explains his philosophy of 
prayer. The gross, vulgar materialist sees 
only the machine. The Christian sees the 
Engineer, and is assured that the wheels 
shall not grind him to powder if the En- 
gineer is appealed to, unless, indeed, there 
is something good for him in the ordeal. 
He who controls this inexplicable and 
stupendous system of ‘‘ wheels within 
wheels revolving,” has bidden us call him 
Father, and he inspires with delightful 
confidence the souls that have learned from 
him to say always ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 
BuFFALO, N. Y. 
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THE DUTY OF FREE THINKING. 


BY THE REV. W. KIRKUS, 
Eprror or “ THe LITERARY CHURCHMAN.” 








Everysopy is familiar with the remark- 
able variations and even inversions of the 
meaning of words, of which the literature 
of every country affords numerous examples. 
Thus, to take a most familiar illustration, 
‘‘Jet,” in the Bible and in the Prayer Book 
means hinder or prevent. In this morning’s 
newspapers it would mean permit. And 
there are words of far greater importance 
whose meaning has become similarly in- 
verted. The ordinary precaution of ‘‘ look- 
ing before we leap,” the intellectual habit of 
careful inquiry, accurate experiment, 
balancing of probabilities, estimating diffi- 
culties and objections, is most unquestion- 
ably highly beneficial and even morally ob- 
ligatory. And this is precisely what ought 
to be meant by the Greek word skepticism. 
But this meaning has been inverted, and 
skepticism is, in popular speech and even in 
grave argument, used to signify a willful 
disregard of truth at once sinful and im- 
moral. Similarly the word rational con- 
notes intellectual power and the adequate 
and habitual use of it. Therefore the word 
rationalist ought to mean aman who, in 
all his intellectual operations, acts in a ra- 
tional and reasonable way; but it is gen- 
erally used to signify a bad man, an unbe- 
liever, a moral and religious anarchist. Once 
again, free thought and free thinking cer- 
tainly imply the release of our mental pro- 
cesses from any restraints which are not in 
volved in the very nature of thought and in 
the limits of the human understanding ; and 
this is, in truth, their whole significance. 

But, to come to the object of this paper, the 
Rev. Dr. D. 8, Phelan, in a recent number 
of The North American Review, speaks of 
free thinking in the following amazing and 
highly rhetorical manner: ‘The war- 
whoop of the intellectual savages of our 
time is free thought.” ‘‘As all property is 
robbery to the Communist, even so is all 
principle usurpation to the free thinker.” 
‘*A book by a free thinker is a storehouse of 
booty, collected during a life-time of literary 
outlawry.” ‘‘A free thinker dabbles in 

- any and every study that can be 
reached by a bullet of blatant negation.” 
Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, in physics; 
Kuenen, Davideon, Maurice, Farrar, in 
theology; John Stuart Mill in logic and 
general literature—to mention a very few out 
of hundreds of well-known names—have all 
been honored or abused, and rightly, as 
free thinkers. These then, and such as 
these are “ intellectual savages,” without 
‘* principle,” outlawed literary robbers, in 





may mean) ‘‘ bullets of blatant negation.” 


When Dr. Phelan endeavors to convey 
his meaning in common prose, without 
(shall we say) rhetorical ‘bullets of 


‘blatant” assertion, he shows even more 


conclusively, either that he does not know 

what is meant by free thought and free 
thinking, or that these words have had 

their meaning so inverted that it is abso. 

lutely necessary either to give them up al- 

together, or, in any grave argument, to 

define precisely the sense in which, for the 

purpose of that argument, they will be al. 

ways employed. Thus, for instance, he re. 

gards free thought as “liberty to impugn 

the known truth”; or again, as ‘‘ emanci. 

pation from system”; or again, as imply. 

ing ‘‘ that man is not accountable for his 

thoughts.” But it may safely be affirmed 

that there is not a single free thinker who 

would accept these definitions or descrip- 

tions or implications. Everybody kaows 

that rational beings demand freedom of 
thought for the very purpose of arriving at 

genuine truth and of constructing con. 

sistent systems based on fact. Moreover, 

they contend that thought must be free 
exactly because everybody é accountable for 
his thoughts, because nobody can relieve 
him from that accountability, and be. 
cause accountability and freedom are cor- 
relative and cannot exist apart. If free 
thinking were really what Dr. Phelan says 
that it is, it would be idle to discuss its 
‘‘limitations.” It ought to be wholly sup- 
pressed. Nay, it is psychologically impos. 
sible that it should ever have come into ex- 
istence. 

We do not propose to discuss Dr. Phelan’s 
arguments, because, in fact, we are not 
clever enough to understand them. We 
cannot get a firm grip of this shifting, im- 
palpable rhetoric, any more than we can 
get a firm grip of a fox or of a rainbow. Dr. 
Phelan says that ‘all thought is imperial. 
In speech and port it is grandly monarchi- 
cal. Though it should reign supreme but 
for a moment, for that moment it is a scep- 
tered sovereign.” This seems like a defense 
of free thinking ; and everybody must appre- 
ciate the generosity of Dr. Phelan in his pa- 
thetic appeal to this illimitable monarch: 
‘* Let not the royal thinker put out the eyes of 
little literary princelings who may one day 
be the competitors for his throne.” It is by 
no means clear who the ‘little princelings " 
are; but the hardest heart would be sorry 
for them if they were deprived of their sight, 
If the ‘‘sceptered sovereign,” the ‘ royal 
thinker,” is the same person who keeps 
firing off ‘‘ blatant bullets,” we should ad- 
vise ‘‘ the little princelings ” to keep quiet in 
the nursery. But we cannot guess what 
the ‘‘ bullets” are which somebody lets off 
at the subjects in which he is dabbling. 
This pregnant style baffles argument and 
evades an answer by avoiding an issue, 
Instead, therefcre, of attempting to dis- 
prove what we vaguely guess is the propo- 
sition which Dr. Phelan means to affirm, 
we shall try to accomplish what is logically 
equivalent—namely, to prove it contradic- 
tory and much more than contradictory, 
We shall try to prove that nobody has any 
right whatever to “limit” the freedom of 
anybody else’s thinking, and, in addition, 
that everybody is bound, as a paramount 
duty, to maintain his freedom of thought 
and to make the utmost possible use of it 
on every conceivable subject. And we will 
clear the argument of ambiguity by accu- 
rately Gefining what we mean by freedom 
of thought. 

Thought or thinking is a general name 
for all the operations ofthe intellect. When- 
ever we allow the mind to occupy itself 
with any subject whatever we are said to 
think. When we perceive some external 
object, note its existence, its position, its 
form, size, color, its relation te surround. 
ing objects; when we contemplate our own 
mental states, the characters or conduct of 
other people, the rules of duty or expedi- 
ency, the contents of books, the laws of our 
country, the commandments of God, the 
structure of the Church, the modes of wor- 
ship, and the like—in any or all these cases 
we are said to think. Athought is free, a 
man is a free thinker when he allows his 
mind to occupy itself with any or all such 
matters, without submitting to any dicta- 
tion or restraint from any other human be- 
ing. It is urged sometimes tbat this free- 





their destructive work using (whatever that | 


dom of thought must at least be restrained 
by the limitations of the human mind, of 
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by the will of God. This i# perhaps scarcely 
worth discussing, because mebody, of 
course, denies it. To say that theught must 
be limited by the structure of the human 
mind is only a round-about way of asserting 
the truism that nobody can think what is 
unthinkable. Similarly nobody can see what 
is invisible, or hear what is inaudible; and 
consequently, we may add nobody need take 
the trouble to prevent anybody from trying | 
theexperiment. When, however, it is af- | 
firmed that Almighty God has placed some | 
restraint upon the perfectly free exercise of 
our intellectual faculties, it isnecessary that | 

| 

| 





we should be very carefully on the watch 
The will of God as to | 
our free thinking may be aseertained in one 
or both of twe and only two couceivable 
ways. 


against ambiguity. 


It may be ascertained from a care- | 
ful examination of the nature of the human 

mind; or again, conceivably, by a super- 

natural revelation to the effect that a man 

may think upon such and such subjects, but | 
may not think upon such and such subjects. 

Take the case of the will of God concerning 

the flight of a bird. Assuming the exist- 

ence of God, we may assume with equal 

certainty that he permits birds to fly. We 

arrive at this conclusion from considering a 

bird’s wings and from the fact that it can- 

pot possibly live a bird’s life without using 

them. By precisely similar considerations 

we urrive at the conclusion that God 

has forbidden all birds to fly above the 

atmosphere, It of course, conceiv- 

able that the flight of birds should 

have been limited, also, by a speciai divine 

revelation. They might, for instance, have 

been commanded never to fly within ten 

feet of the top of any tree. In the same 

way we conclude from the very structure 

of the mind that it is the will of God that 

a man should use his intellectual faculties 

to the utmost possible extent, and in every 

possible direction, until he receives an 

unambiguous divine command to the con- 

trary. Hf aaybody tells us that sucha com- 

mand has really been given to us, the very 

first thing we do is to demand that he shall 

show us precisely when and what itis. By 

the very nature of the case it must, if there 

be one, take some such form as this: You 

may think about this, but you may not 

think that. For instance, you may think 

as much as vou iike in the way of criticism 

or approval or disapproval of the character 
and teaching of Mohammed, but not about 

the character and teaching of St. Paul. You 
may think at much as you like about the 
meaning of the Bible, but not about its 
date or authorship or structure. You may 
think as much as you like for the particular 
purpose of accepting or proving or propa- 
gating the doctrine of the Trinity, but not 
for the purpose of criticising it, or if you 
are im the least danger of rejecting it. You 
may think as much as you like on any 
theological subject whatever, if you will 
undertake to arrive at the conclusions 
authorized by the Church, but not other- 
wise. We may remark in passing that it 
would require a good deal of thinking be- 
fore we could reasonably or even piously 
satisfy ourselves that such commands really 
did come from the Almighty. But, though 
very few persons will contend, in express 
terms, that our freedom of thought has been 
restrained by such divine limitations, it is 
precisely this and nothing else which is im- 
plied in by far the largest part of what we 
hear and read about the danger or folly or 
wickedness of free thought. 


is, 


Let us take, once more, a few illustrative 
cases; and let us begin with the ‘* Homeric 
Poems.” In the Republic of Plato, free 
thought, in relation to the ‘ Homeric 
Poems” would have been unquestionably 
restrained; and this not because they were 
too good for criticism, but because in many 
respects they were too naughty. They tell 
us @ great many ludicrous and humiliating 
and demoralizing stories about the gods and 
herves by which Plato thought the minds 
of young people would be contaminated. 
And he would have prevented free thought 
about the ‘‘ Homeric Poems” in the only 
way in which free thought about any hook 
whatever can be prevemted—namely, by 
peremptorily and effectively preventing the 
reading of them. If a man reads a book— 
whether the Iliad er the Koran, whether 
“Doa Juan” or the New Testament—he 
gennot help freely thinking about them, 


for doing it. If there are any books in the 
world’s literature either too bad or too good 
to be thought about, the only rational thing 
to do with them is to put them into an 
index of furbidden books, and to organize 
n police force of some kind or another 
sufficiently ubiquitous to prevent anybody 
from getting at them. In Christian countries, 
however, the “ Homeric Poems” ure sub- 
jected to the freest possible criticism. 
Even boys in schools sometimes, not with- 
out tears and plaintive petitions from in- 
fatuated parents, are compelled to devote 
to them their very best attention. They 
are encouraged without reserve or reticence 
to form ant to express the most decided 
opinions, not only about Hector and Aciilles, 
but even abow Zeus and Athene and the 
laughter-loving Aphrodite. They may 
discuss without restraint the authorship 
and structure of the poems, about their 
value as materials of history, their morality 
and their theology ; and they are encouraged 
to do this, though it is believed that their 
souls would be irretrievably lost should 
they ehance to be converted to the Hellenic 
faith. And now let us ask, in passing, how 
it has come to pass that it is morally im- 
possible that the young gentlemen at Eton 
amt Harrow should become devout wor- 
shipers of Minerva or Apollo? The 
reason is that around the ‘‘ Homeric Poems” 
free thought has, for many generations, 
been allowed to play without the slightest 
pretense of restraint. There was a time, of 
course, when their religious teaching was 
heartily believed; then it was rationalized 
into history; then it was allegorized into 
ethics or metaphysics; and now it is rec- 
ognized and admired simply as inimitable 
poetry. The religion of the ‘ Homeric 
Poems” is now regarded as a graceful or 
sublime absurdity; or, tn some of its parts, 
a modification of primeval Nature-worship. 
Undouttedly the application of free thought 
to these poems haa destroyed much rever- 
ence and shoeked much pious feeling; but 
none the less for that has it given to us 
what is far better even than reverence 
pious feeling. It has given us truth, with- 
out’ which reverence degenerates into 
dangerous superstition, and pious fecling 
into maudlin sentimentalisne. 


or 


Take, as another example, the Koran. 
There was a time, and not so very long ago, 
when the ignorance of Christian people 
about Mohammed was only equaled by their 
unchristian hatred. Why, asks a famous 
Catholic controversialist, did 
write his Koran in Arabic and 
brew, Greek, or Latin? 
“answers, 


Mohammed 
not in He- 
** Because.” he 
**Mohammed was a beast, and 
only knew a language suited to his bestial 
condition.” When Alexander Ross trans- 
lated the French version of Du Ryer into 
English, he prefaced his work by what he 
calls a ‘‘needful caveat or admonition,” 
whieh runs thus: ‘‘Good reader, the great 
Arabian impostor, now at last, after a thou- 
sund yeurs, is, by the way of France, ar- 
rived in England, and his Alcoran or Galli- 
maufry of Errors (a Brat as deformed as the 
Parent, and as full of Heresies as his seald 
head was of scurf) bath learned to speak 
English.” Luther, introducing to his fel- 
low-countrymen a book entitled ** Confu- 
tatio Aluoran,” by one * Brother Richard,” 
enlivens his translation of that work by 
such ejaculatory notes as these: * Oh, fie, 
for shame, you horrid Devil! you damned 
Mahomet!” or, ‘‘Oh Satan, Satan, you 
shall pay for that!” or, ‘ That’s it, Devils, 
Sarissins, Turks, it’s all the same!” or, 
‘Here the Devil smells a rat,” or, brietfy, 
‘*O pfui Dich Teufel!” It is needless toob- 
serve that at firet hand Luther knew noth- 
ing whatever, either about Mohammed or 
the Koran. Moreover, pious mualedictions 
have a sweetness of their own, which is 
probably rather more than less delicious 
when they are ignorant and unjust. Long 
after the days of Luther, Charles Wesley 
composed the hymn for believers interced- 
ing for Mohammedans, in which we find 
the following characteristic stanzas: 
“The smoke of the infernal cave 
Which half the Christian world o’erspread, 
Disperse, thou heavenly light, and save 
The souls by that impostor led— 
That Arab thief, as Satan bold, 
Who quite destroyed thy Asian fold. 


“Oh, may thy blood ence sprinkled cry 
Bor taose who spurg thy sprinkled blood! 





even if be must ke damned the next miaute 





Aasert thy glorious De.ty 5 
Stretch out thine arm, thou triage God! 


The Unitarian flend expel, 

And chase his doctrine beek to Hell!” 
But we have changed alt that. There are 
multitudes of people in this degenerate age 
who are no more afraid of the Devil when 
he smells of brimstone tham when he 
smells arat. Free thought, therefore, is 
allowed, without restraint, though some- 


self with the Koran. Our liberality is no 
doubt rendered far easier by the faet that 
the Koran is so intolerably dry, that in spite 
of a few brilliant passages, scarcely one out 
of a thousand even of really educated peo- 
ple could be persuaded to read it through. 
Nevertheless, anybody may read it who 
likes, without the slightest fear of any social 
or ecclesiastical ban. And why is this comsid- 
ered safe, again we ask. Precisely because 
the Koran has been examined with perfeet 
freedom from end toend. And because tae 
best possible and only possible Confutatio 
Aleoran is the unrestrained play of fras- 
thought. 

And now, to come to the very root of the 
matter, why should free thought be so un- 
restrained toward everybody else’s religiom 
and so ‘‘limited” in its application to our 
own? If it can be trusted to discover and 
demonstrate the falsehood of what is false, 
why may it not be trusted to discover and 
demonstrate the truth of what is true? It 
has converted heathens to Christianity ; why 
should it re-convert Christians into 
heathen? It handed over the allegiance of 
the greater part of Europe from the Pope to 
the Bible; why should it send them beek 
again to the Pope, or destroy the Bible 
altogether? Are we afraid that, after all, 
the Bible is not “the Word ef God,” that 
the Church has no divine authority, that, 
the creeds are not true? The plain truth is, 
many people are, in their inmost souls, 
afraid of this; and if they are, nothing is 
more certain than thatthe repression of free 
inquiry will increase their own fears and 
destroy the contidence of everybody else. 

For, let it be remembered that, to pro- 
duce its full effect, a religion must not only 
be true, but it must be known to be true. 
It must be not only believed but realized. 
Nay, more; it must be understood. It is 
perfectly true that there is a background of 
mystery in religion, as in the nature of 
man; and this mystery produces a sense of 
awe. Jt includes the conviction that there 
is more than we know, and that we may 
trust further But 
less for that) does both our practical and 
religion depend primarily on 
known, and not what remains 
unknown. Every landscape has its horizon ; 
but there can be no horizon without the land- 
sexpe. Even of the mysteries of religion it 
is the part we understand which really af- 
Thus, we know, can understand 
and realize that there is One God; and this 
gives unity to life and thought; it is the 
basis of the command: ‘** Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God, with «i thy heart, and 
with al/ thy soul, and with al? thy mind.” 
We know, also, can understand and realize, 
the ‘grace and truth that came by Jesus 
Christ.” This affects our whole life to its 
lowest depths. The influence of the Di- 
vine Spirit upon our spirits is nov intrin- 
sically more mysterious than the force of 
one man’s conviction or love upon the 
heart and mind of another man. Hence 
the very doctrine of the Trinity, in its sep- 
arate parts (if we may so speak) is thorough- 
ly effective, because it ** comes home” to us. 
But the dogma itself, the occult scholastic 
sentencesin which the truth is reduced to 
unintelligible and mutually exclusive prop- 
ositions, in which human language vainly 
studies to express what lies wholly outside 
of those experiences out of which human 
language is constructed—this dogma may 
be repeated, may be so worded that its sep- 
arate clauses cannot be denied; neverthe- 
less the unity of the dogma is unreal. We 
always rest in thought e‘ther on the Father, 
or tne Son, ov the Spirit, never on that in- 
scrutable mystery which lies wholly and 
forever beyond not only our knowledge, 
but even our imagiuation, which we have 
no faculties to comprehend and no analo- 
gies to explain. 

The vital question for every body, then, is, 
not how many creeds dol reycat, nor how 
many “mysteries” am I willing to turn my 
thinking powers from? Butit is this: How 
much of my creed is veal to me? How much 
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harmony with the analysis of my ordinary 
experience? And to ascertain this we must 
think and think freely. When we exclude 
any part of our creed from the play of frée 
thought, we deprive it of all power over 
our lives, and we become incapable of im- 
parting it to others. 

For, though people who have been 
brought up to the Christian religion may 
almost instinctively and without effort 
accept it, or at least that portion of it 
which influences their lives and quickens 
their emotions, it can only be presented to 
others for the first time on the side of the 
They will not take the Bible and 
the authority of the Church for granted. 
We must satisfy their judgment and com- 
mend ourselves to ‘‘every conscience of 
man.” When they come to believe certain 
general truths they will find no difficulty 
in details of application. When they be- 
lieve that the Bible contains the word of 
God they will acknowledge that they ought 
to be led by it. But the examination 
requisite for producing this belief must be 
long and intricate, and must include an 
examination of both sides. Nobody really 
understands the Nicene Creed, so far as it 
differs from the Apostle’s Creed, who does 
not also understand the Arian heresies of 
which it is the formal contradictory. Now 
this independent and exhaustive examina- 
is hopelessly beyond the power 
of the enormous majority of mankind. But 
there is one condition, and one only, on 
which this examination might honestly and 
without danger be greatly curtailed; and 
that condition is the recognition and ex- 
ercise without restraint or ban of absolute- 
ly free thought, by every body who chooses 
to apply his mind to the subject. Why do 
we believe that the earth goes round the 
sun’ Not because we have independently 
proved it,nor solely because we believe 
that competent investigators have proved 
it, but because the whole world has been 
at liberty to disprove it if they could, and 
have never succeeded. Anda man might 
believe the facts and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity even without complete = and 
independent cxamination ¢f he could say: 
**These facts and doctrines have been open 
to the free and full investigation for cen- 
turies, of the whole world; of people who 
were interested in proving and of people 
who were interested in disproving them. 
All men have been encouraged to investi- 
gate them, and they have conducted thei 
examinations separately, each one devoting 
all the power of his mind to at least some 
part of the Christian Creed; and the result 
is that the Christian Creed remains firm 
and unshaken. What every body has been 
at perfect liberty to disprove, if he could, 
and what nobody has yet succeeded in dis- 
proving, I may safely accept as conclusive- 
ly established.” 

But witnout free thought this condition 
can never be fulfilled. The revolt of un- 
belief is the inevitable consequence of the 
cowardice and disloyalty of faith. Why 
should men readily accept on a mere first 
presentation a religion confessedly mysteri- 
ous, when its own disciples for generations 
refused to permit and effectively prevented 
all genuine inquiry, and even put men and 
women to death for daring to read the very 
documents which they were taught to 
regard the ultinate tests of truth 
and duty? We have ourselves to thank 
for the strength and growth of modern in- 
fidelity. Nobody is afraid of thoroughly 
examining or allowing other people to ex- 
amine what he himself thoroughly be- 
lieves. 

So far is it from being true that“‘limiiation 
of free thinking ” prevents irreverence, 
that the very opposite is true—viz., that 
nobody who fetters his own inquiring spirit 
either knows his religion for himself or can 
impart it to others. 

BaLTimore, Mp. 
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Tue extreme effort made to support the 
Mikado’s authority in Japan is shown by the 
following story: There is a law against defacing 
any picture of the Mikado. A teacher in one of 
the Kobe schools within a year was troubled by 
some of his unruly scholars looking at a card 


'e immediately ran away; but in due time was 
taken, tried, abd sentenced to imprisonment. 
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THE SOCIAL FERMENT IN INDIA. 


BY J. L. PHILLIPS, M.D. 


Berrisn India has known no such wide- 
spread discontent nor such all-absorbing 
anxiety as we have been experiencing for 
the few weeks past, since her Sepoy Mu- 
tiny, in 1857. From a cause regarded by 
calmer minds as comparatively insignificant, 
the whole peninsula of Hindustan, from 
the Bay of Bengal to the Sea of Arabia, 
and from the Himalayas to Ceylon, has 
been thoroughly agitated. European tele- 
grams have told Americans of the [bert 
Bill, which has given rise to this remark- 
able social tumult. Mr. [bert is the legal 
member of the Governor-General’s Coun- 
cil, and several weeks ago he introduced a 
pill that proposes changes in the Criminal 
Procedure Code, so that natives, holding 
high magisterial powers under government, 
may be competent to try Europeans as well 
as natives in the courts of justice. [ may 
say that, though Mr. Ilbert’s name is asso- 
ciated with this famous bill, he cannot be 
its real or sole author. Our Viceroy, the 
Marquis of Ripon, and with him men hold- 
ing liberal views in both the Indian Gov- 
ernment and that of England, are, ‘no 
doubt, conjointly responsible for this new 
move, the ostensible object of which is the 
wiping out of race distinctions and the con- 
ferring of higher privileges upon the edu- 
cated natives, who have successfully com- 
peted for government posts. 

No sooner were the contents of the bill 
made public than all India was stirred from 
center to circumference ; has the ex- 
citement subsided yet. Monster meetings 
have been held in the principal cities, hard 
and cruel and cutting things said by ex- 
cited speakers on both sides; and the news- 
papers have had their share in the fight. 
When the air grows still and the smoke is 
cleared away I believe it will be seen that 
the natives of India have carried cooler 
heads on their shoulders and kinder hearts 
in their bosoms than the men of the ruling 
race. I believe the Hindus will come out 
of the fray with a cleaner, brighter record 
than the Englishman, Your readers must 
not fancy that the disturbance has been 
kept entirely to race lines. I am proud to 
say that some of our strongest and best En- 
glishmen have been true to their high heri- 
tage, and defended the abused native, 
claiming for him the same rights they them- 
selves hold so dear. The Calcutta States- 
man and Friend of India has borne a noble 
part in conducting the calmer current of 
public opinion in this matter; and great 
credit it due to William Reach, Esq., the 
editor, for his manly defense of truth, lib- 
erty and justice in connection with the ex 
iting themes of these troublous days. 

When the excitement was at its hight, a 
native editor, who had formerly been a 
member of the Bengal Civil Service was 
charged with contempt of court, for certain 
strong sentiments published in bis paper, 
and punished by ten months’ imprison- 
ment in the common jail. This added fuel 
to the fire, and Bengal boiled over as never 
before. Indignation meetings were held 
everywhere; and as this editor was also a 
professor in one of the Calcutta colleges, 
students took up the case, and for weeks 
wore black badges, indicating sympathy 
with the imprisoned professor. Telegrams 
of condolence came to his cell in showers 
from every part of India. He became the 
hero of the hour, and a defense fund was 
raised for his relief, a part of which, it is 
said, was expended in sending an eloquent 
Hindu to London to plead the professor's 
case before the Privy Council, in the hope 
of reversing the decisions of the High Court 
in Calcutta, 

The Europeans have had their defense 
fund, too, and memorials for the signature of 
English and all other foreign residents in In- 
dia have been circulating all over the coun- 
try. The English women here have gotten up 
4 strong memorial to the Queen direct, pray- 
ing that the odious Ibert Bill may not be- 
come the law of the land. In England, as 
Well as here, both sides of this stirring con- 
troversy have been represented. The old 
Indians, particularly retired civilians, have 
held several strong meetings in London, 
protesting against the provisions of the 
Ibert Bill. And the other day, India’s 
noble and venerable Friend, the Hon. John 
Bright, M.P., presided at a meeting in Lon- 


nor 





don, where eloquent speeches were deliv- 
ered in favor of this same bill. What the 
upshot of all this is to be we cannot tell; 
but there cannot be a doubt that the bill 
will be longer in becoming a part of our 
code than any other bill for many years 
hack, if indeed, it ever becomes a law, 
without important modifications, 

So farasI am able to judge, mission- 
aries are almost unanimously favorable to 
the Ibert Bill, though some think the coun- 
try hardly ripe for it yet. Race feeling has 
become so intense that in some of our civil 
stations Englishmen, officers of the govern- 
ment, have discontinued their subscriptions 
for missionary work among the natives. 
This is seriously embarrassing some depart- 
ments of the work; but we hope that a 
better judgment may come with cooler 
feeling and calmer days. 

MIDNAPORE, INDIA, 

me 


FALL FASHIONS IN THE SOUTH- 
ERN WOODS. 


KY LILLIE E. BARR. 


How Nature loves color! Even in the 
Spring, when the world is mantled in green, 
how delivately she varies the tints ou every 
tree and bush, while with the very soul of 
poesy she dreams into existence exquisite 
poems in the shape of dim purple violets, 
starry jessamine and fragrant lilac bloom. 
And what a bridal wreath she weaves for her 
aweet daughter, the young Spring, of snowy 
plum and dainty pink peach-blossoms that 
are true promises of ripe fruit to come all 
in the Summer time, What an exquisite 
carpet, too, she spreads for her, of sweet 
young grass, and strews it o’er and o'er 
with blue bonnets, wild daisies, and dainty 
berry-blossoms, ax white and pink as love 
can make them. 

Then even the butterflies affect delicate 
colors, to court in white and 
violet, and primrose and pinky browns, 
simplicity being the order of the day and 
best becoming the young year’s innocence 
and grace. But when the Fall comes the 
fashion changes, and gorgeous colors are 


and come 


en vogue; and never have they been more 
splendid than they are this year. 

Through all the woods and up and down 
the roads the vines are particularity beauli- 
ful, and must fill even the most careless 
passer-by with admiration. Dainty litule 
vines, with bunches of scarlet and purple 
and blue-black berries nestling amid their 
russet hide and peep out from 
among the splendid canes, now in full dress, 
and looking wonderfully handsome as they 
rustle their crisp green garments. Giant 
vines that festooned themselves in 
fantastic shapes from tree to tree, and tied 
their tendrils into such quaint forms that 
the famous Gordian knot was not a circum- 
stance to them; and truly it would take 
another Alexander to cut their knotted 
tendrils and not commit 
doing so. 

See! Nature has been playing the robin’s 
part, and with sweet charity covered that 
old oak that this Spring the lightning ripped 
and blackened and broke off in its fury 
—the Virginia creepers and scarlet trum- 
pets mingling their crimson and gold, and 
quite eclipsing the rich red-browns of the 
other vines that help to cloak the shattered 
trunk and hide its cruel scars. One of 
Nature’s sermons, this vine-draped old oak! 
A sight to make an artist worship, a miser 
forget his gold, an evil heart desire to be 
good. 

Butterflies, as ornaments, are still in 
favor; the rich red fly, with silver spots on 
the under portion of the wing, and the ex- 
quisitely variegated kinds being most fash- 
ionable, although on warm days even yet a 
pale primrose-colored fly, with asoft brown 
dot on the wing, is occasionally seen. 

Sweet-gum burs are very fashionable and 
show to splendid advantage among the 
changing leaves; and pine cones are all the 
rage, to judge from their quantity and the 
variety of shapes to be found in the woods. 
The cedars have a full new suit of green, 
and as of old affect purple berries for trim- 
mings; while the eupon tree, whose pretty 
leaves were used during the war as a sub- 
stitute for tea, isalready decked with scar- 
let berries. The Pride of Indias still cling 
to their Fall rohe of rich golden yellow, 
trimmed with clusters of brown berries, 
that throw off the bright leaves beautifully ; 
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and the magnolias never were more hand- 
some than at present—-no, not even when 
decked with their fragrant, waxy white 
flowers. Few trees with so much to make 
them beautiful are less attractive than 
magnolias, because they are constant re- 
minders of those people who do a generous 
act, and then take the cream off of it by 
some ungracious word or look; for, just at 
the time its fragrant flowers are in perfec- 
tion, the thick green foliage is turning brown 
and dropping to the earth. So, while the 
flowers enchant, the tree itself is still a dis- 
appointment. 

The sumachs, as usual, are rivaling 
each other with their clusters of blue-black 
berries, which are in high favor with the 
birds asa relish to the innumerable grass 
and wild pea seed, a corner on which this 
Winter would make any enterprising bird’s 
fortune. 

Speaking of birds is a reminder that the 
opera season has closed. It has been a 
particularly brilliant one, the famous 
tenor, Prince Mockingbird, as usual, being 
the reigning attraction. If possible he was 
more enchanting this season than ever, 
and rendered the whole bird opera of love 
in a style to make angels listen. He sang 
as though he knew the full gamut of all 
the music of the earth, and all the accidents 
too. He had taken the sweet south and 
west winds into his pulses; and he threw 
them forth in song. He sang sunshine, 
he sang life, he sang love, he sang free- 
dom until his song became an ecstasy of 
joy; while the chorus, led by the sweet 
throated thrush’s clear tirt-a-wee, tirr-a-wee, 
prooit-tweet! Tirr-a-wee, tirr-a-wee, prooit- 
tweet! could not have acquitted itself 
with greater credit had Mapleson been 
manager. 

Those every-day folks of the bird world 
who have not gone further South for the 
Winter months have taken to the warm 
swamps and underbrush. Occasionally, 
Major Redbird is seen darting across the 
road, but as a rule he is silent now—likely 
composing his love melodies for next 
Spring. Once in a while he whistles a few 
notes in an undertone; and of course it 
would be downright impudence of com. 
mon folks to expect more from him now 
that the humming-birds, with the crested 
fly-catchers, the nonpareils and all the 
grandees, with the swift-winged swallows, 
have gone South. 

While these aristocrats are missed, there 
are still some charming common folks left 
ut home; and once again the chee-weeze- 
weeze-weeze of the finches, and the so- 
tweet so-tweet of the loggerheads, and the 
contented little song of the hedge sparrows 
are divine, while the merry chir-up and 
come-to-me, come-to-me, come-to-me, of 
the darling little Carolina wren, makes one 
feel ae if Nature had slipped up unawares 
and kissed them full upon the mouth. 


What is it besides the song-birds that is 
wanting in the woods and by the wayside 
ponds? Ah, yes; the splendid dragon flies 
and gauzy winged mosquito hawks, the 
countless bugs and bees and insects of all 
kinds, whose busy hum by night and day 
left no room for silence in the woods! 

The wasps, the hornets, and the big im- 
portant bumble- bees no longer put on airs 
and indulge in private mad-house sort of 
ways every time a curious somebody dares 
to look at their establishments; for they 
have gone into Winter quarters; and now 
the curious cannot only look at, but also 
handle them without being treated to un- 
pleasantly warm receptions; and now one 
has only to peep about in garrets and barns, 
or odd corners of old trees, to find whole 
colonies hanging in little bunches numb and 
harmless in the cold; while by carefully re- 
moving the warm bark of the cedars and 
pines, or breaking apart bits of rotten 
wood, the Winter resort of many bugs and 
pretty insects may be found. Push back, 
with careful hand, the piles of fallen leaves, 
or gently turn the warm, sweet earth up in 
sheltered spots, and you will find the Win- 
ter quarters of innumerable spiders, who 
are the lace manufacturers for Dame Nature 
in the Spring and Summer time, and on 
warm days in the Winter also. 

Lacking the joyous‘ notes of the song- 
birds and the busy hum of the insects, the 
woods would be melancholy and sad in- 
deed were it not for the brilliant leaves, the 
jolly chuck, chuck, chuck of the squirrels, 








; SS 
aud the gaudy colors of the Fall flowers, 
who are the plebeiaus of the flower world. 
Little purple und yellow pea and weed 
blossoms, dressed all in the daisy fashion, 
are in the greatest aburdance, with no per- 
fume or aroma about them, and only beau- 
tiful because they fill the woods and way- 
sides with brilliancy and givé the appear- 
ance that the lower classes of the flower 
world are on a merry frolic, 

As Nature loves colors, so she also loves 
perfumes; and at no season of the year are 
the woods so filled with odors as in the Fall. 
The air is laden with the sweet, clean sme.] 
of the pine needles, dropping down to 
blanket the roots of the parent tree. The 
rank, rich smell of the leaves of flowers 
that have fallen is everywhere, and makes 
one think that sweet Dame Nature is open- 
ing up her old chests and airing all her 
hid treasures of the gone-by years. And, 
mingling with the lingering breath of the 
fair Summer flowers, is the delicate scént of 
life everlasting and small herbs of graee 
that grow to cure our ills. But sweeter 
than any other fragrance is the faint per- 
fumes of all manner of woods—the pines, 
the cedars, the oaks, the .elms, the sweet 
gums and the nut trees. The plumy Pride 
of Indias, with many other woods, send 
forth their breath and freight the air with 
odors faintly, delicately sweet. 

Who shall declare that Fall fashions in 
the woods do not surpass those of the city, 
or who find tears to weep that Summer is 
past and gone and Winter at our doors? 
Surely not those who have heheld Nature 
clothed in her royal garments, redolent 
with all sweet perfumes, crowned with ripe 
corn and fruit and brilliant flowers of the 
Fall; not bowed with grief because the 
gracious year is dying, but calm, erect and 
confident, with eyes brimful of love, and 
large motherly hands even now dropping 
the small seed into the generous earth, a 
light upon her face, because from every 
bending bough, from every nook and 
cranny, from the glad surshine that drops 
down to kiss the sv eet earth at her feet, 
she sees and feels and hears the ‘ well 
done” from the great All Father's heart, 
and knows within her soul that death itself 
is but the earnest of the resurrection and 
the life. 


Joun's IsLanp, 8, C 
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HOW SHALL THE NEGRO BE 
EDUCATED 3 


BY EDMUND KIRKE. 








Nor long ago I stopped for dinner at a 
wayside hotel in East Tennessee, and it 
being past the regular hour, I had the entire 
dining-room and the one solitary waiter alto- 
gether to myself. He was a bright, intelli. 
gent fellow, of ebon blackness, and he 
seemed to me a good illustration of a theory 
I have believed in—that the unmixed Negro 
is every way the superior of the adulterated 
American of African descent. His man- 
ners and general appearance interested me, 
and I drew him into conversation. He 
told me he was born a slave, but came into 
his liberty at so early an age that he had no 
distinct recollection of servitude. To all 
intents and purposes he had been reared ip 
freedom; and I did not see how slavery 
could claim the credit of his, apparently, 
manly peculiarities. What interested me 
most was his statement that he spent al) his 
leisure time in study, and was saving up all 
the money he could spare from a bare sup- 
port to carry him through a course at Fisk 
University. 

‘You see, sar,” he said, ‘*I mean to 
preach the Gospel. The Lord, sar, has 
been very good tome, He took me when 
I was a very little chile, and all this time 
has been a carryin’ me like I was a lamb in 
his bosom. He has been very good to me, 
sar—done a heap for me; and I want to do 
what I can for him; and IreckonI can’t do 
it no way so well as by doin’ for the pore 
people of my color, who are like sheep 
strayin’ about without any shepherd. So, 
sar, I’m a savin’ up all my money to git an 
edication, to teach and preach to the pore 
black folks.” 

I knew from Bible history and some litte 
acquaintance with people of his color that 
his race was in existence when it was writ. 
ten ‘‘ The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked”; but John wae 
not alive at that period; he evidently wae 

incere. And that last statement of his 
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acted on my pocket very much as Whit- 
field’s preaching acted on the pocket of 
Benjamin Franklin—it emptied it of every 
loose dollar it contained. ‘‘ There,” I said 
to him, with that sort of feeling which a 
man has when he is conscious of doing a 
good action, ‘‘ put that away with the fund 
you are saving up to carry you through the 
University.” Soon afterward I bade John 
good-bye, and took the train for Knoxville. 

The next day was Decoration Day, and 
from far and near the people came in 
crowds to honor our dead heroes, by smok- 
ing bad cigars, drinking mean whisky, and 
indulging in unrestrained license and noisy 
carouse in the streets of Knoxville. More 
than three thousand heroic dead are sleep- 
ing their last sleep in the quiet cemetery 
there, and more than ten thousand living 
ragamuffins were holding such a saturnalia 
above their graves as, if the dead knew 
what is going on over their heads, might 
have made the hearts of our brave bcys 
heavy at the thought that they had laid 
down their lives to give freedom to so de- 
graded a race of blacks and whites—most- 
ly blacks. 

It was a motley crowd of all colors and 

- costumes, such as can be seen nowhere but 
in a Southern city. They thronged the 
streets from early morning till late at night; 
and soon after noon I stationed myself at a 
window of the hotel onthe principal 
street to observe their proceedings. I had 
been seated there but a short time w! en my 
attention was attracted by a good-.ooking 
black fellow on the other side of the way, 
who was measuring the sidewalk with un- 
steady strides, that is, pacing the pavement 
as if he were treading the deck of a ship in 
astorm. A policeman had him by either 
arm, evidently leading him away to the 
calaboose, he meanwhile shouting a 
camp-meeting hymn at the very top of his 
lungs. It was my candidate for the Fisk 
University, my pure-blooded African, who 
wanted to do ‘‘something for the Lord, and 
the pore black folks.” It was John, glo- 
riously drunk on my money. Evidently 
he had finished his studies and was about 
to be graduated from the calaboose. 

I thought of my loose silver; andI was 
ashamed of my folly. It had been my pre- 
vious conviction that Southern 
black in a thousand is capable of becoming 
a teacher of his race; that a university edu- 
cation, or even instruction in the higher 
branches taught in the common schools, is 
wasted, and often worse than wasted, on 
the great majority of the Negroes; for it 
gives them ideas above the station in which 
they have been placed, and, moreover, in- 
ducesthem to despise work, which they re- 
gard as a remnant of slavery, and so leads 
them into unthrift, idleness, dissipation and 
vice. However, 1 did not regret my wasted 
silver; for it gives point to what I now beg 
to say—that a great many good people 
at the North are doing precisely what I did, 
giving of their money to encourage and sup- 
port a totally wrong education of the South- 
ern blacks. 

The highest education, I take it, is that 
which makes of young and old better men 
and women and trains them to do well the 
work which Providence has allotted them. 
In a world where thought must be com- 
municated and figuring must be done, it 
is manifest that all should know how to 
read, write, and do simple sums in arithmet- 
ic; but what possible use can it be to a 
man whose work is to hoe potatoes, drive a 
dray, or propel a carpenter's plane, and who 
has no capacity above such things, to teach 
him how to ‘square the circle” and solve 
intricate problems in mathematics? Will not 
the earth yield to him its increase, if he 
does not know the chemical composition of 
the soil; and will not the solar system go 
on its mighty way if he does not understand 
the mechanism of the heavens? 

Of necessity, so long as man is subjected 
to every-day wants, the majority of men 
must be “‘ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water” all their days. If Nature has, here 
and there, given a Southern black the 
capacity for higher work, he will be sure to 
fit himself for it, as did Lincoln and John- 
son and Franklin and hosts of others 
** whose lives in low estate began”; but 

“ Who lived to clutch the golden keys, 

And mold a mighty state’s decrees.” 
And this the blaek will do, if the ability is 
in him, without the aid of universities 
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specially provided for him, either by Gov- 
ernment or by individual benefaction. 

Horace Greeley believed the country 
would have more great men if all colleges 
were abolished; and this because the man 
of strong limbs walks better without a 
crutch, and the great man is made greater 
by having his powers drawn out and 
strengthened in the overcoming of adverse 
circumstances. 

But I would not be understood to dispar- 
age universities and the higher institutions 
of learning. They are of use, and of great 
use. I only assert that they are of no 
possible benefit to one Southern black in 
ten thousand, and further, thatthe higher 
branches of book education are of positive 
injury to the great majority of Negroes, 
who, in the very nature of things, are com- 
pelled to earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brows. If some rich man gives his 
stupid son what is called a ‘finished edu- 
cation,” which is, and can be from his lim- 
ited capacity of no possible use to him in 
after life, no special damage is done to 
society; for heis only one drop in a wide 
ocean; but when we undertake to do the 
same thing with one-third of a great com- 
munity, which one-third is by birth and 
natural capacity fitted for only manual 
labor, we are introducing an entirely dis- 
organizing element into the ‘* body politic,” 
and rendering permanent and wide-spread 
the evils which any close observer can see 
this higher education is already bringing 
on the South. 

In a somewhat extended observation of 
the Southern Negro since his emancipation 
I have failed to see one who has been made 
a better man, or a better citizen, by this 
higher education; on the contrary I know 
of very many who have been morally and 
socially ruined by it. I have in mind now 
a young lawyer ina Southern city, where 
there are about six thousand blacks. He 
began well, and soon had a large clientage 
among the people of his color; butere long, 
adulation, and the political 
power which his position gave him, were 
too much for him. He took to drinking 
and disreputable ways generally; and not 
long since I noticed that he had been ar- 
rested for being engaged in a drunken 
street brawl and sentenced to several 
months’ imprisonment. In the same city 
were four clergymen, one a Northern Ne- 
gro, the other three Southern, and all of 
them educated men, in their way eloquent, 
and acknowledged leaders of the people. 
They were * powers” in the revival and 
the camp-meeting; and, passing their 
churches almost any night in the week, one 
would have heard the groanings of the sin- 
ner about to cast away his sins and to enter 
into the ecstasy of ‘‘Gelory—gelory halle- 
lujah!” (One of these people came to me 
not long ago, complaining of a pain in his 
stomach, and placing his hand over the dis- 
tressed organ, asked, if that did not show 
he was getting religion.) Within a year 
the three Southern gentlemen above men- 
tioned, were caught in irregular ways, and 
forced to abscond, leaving behind them an 
odor not altogether of sanctity. These are 
not isolated cases. They are the rule, not 
the exception; and an estimable lady, who 
is giving her life to the work and has spent 
years in trying to educate the blacks, 
recently told me, almost with tears, that 
the majority ot her best and brightest 
scholars—girls whom she had carried 
through the higher branches and _ fitted 
specially to be teachers, had gone to the 
bad. Their education had unfitted them 
for work; there was only one vacancy 
where there were fifty teachers; even culti- 
vated colored girls cannot exist upon air, 
and, more than their white sisters, are 
fond of gaudy apparel. The rest is the old, 
sad story. 

But there is a remedy for all this; and it 
is a very simple one. Discontinue the effort 
to give the blacks this higher education, 
and appropriate the money now wasted in 
sustaining advanced schools among them to 
founding industrial establishments, where 
they can learn to do well the duties per- 
taining to their station in life. Not one 
Southern black in a hundred is now a good 
cook, house servant, farmer, or mechanic. 
Fit them to do good work in these capaci- 
ties, and the important part of their educa- 
tion will be accomplished. There are 
difficulties in the way; for the rising gene- 
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ration think labor incompatible with free- 
dom, and have inherited the coutempt for 
it which was once felt by their former 
masters; but give them ‘‘ Hobson’s Choice” 
—that education or none—and ‘‘ What to do 
with the Blacks?” will soon cease to be the 
troublesome problem it is now to all 
thoughtful observers of Southern society. 
The country has given them freedom; now 
let us do the rest that is incumbent upon us— 
fit them for the duties of freedom—and then 
the generation of blacks, born or reared 
since emancipation, will no longer be as it 
is now, unsavory salt, ‘* good for nothing 
but to be cast out and trodden under foot of 
men.” 

lam a friend of the Negro, and I am 
enough his friend to utter an unpopular 
truth, in order to prevent, ‘‘ as far as in me 
lies,” the continuance of a system that is 
now working, and if persisted in will con- 
tinue to work, great evil to him and to the 
Southern people. Like most Northern 
men, I have made the mistake of judging 
the black by the standard of the white. 
A freer intercourse with him and a closer 
study of his characteristics have shown me 
that he is not to be so judged, and that the 
training adapted to the white man is not 
adapted to the black. We must take him 
as he is; and because we have not done this, 
his freedom, which has been of inestimable 
benefit to the Southern white man, has until 
now been a most questionable blessing to 
the Negro. 


Sanitary, 
THE CARE OF CHILDREN. 


Epmunp A. Parkes, the learned professor at 
Wetley, whose death occurred about five years 
since, well deserves to be called the great modern 
authority on sanitary science and art. There 
were others contemporary with him, as Farr, 
Simon, Chadwick and Playfair, etc., who did 
much in special departments. But he was both 
a map of the laboratory and of the field. A 
thorough chemist, an efficient army surgeon and 
able physician, in many lands he had studied 
the causes of disease. As a result we have his 
‘Practical Treatise on Hygiene,” which well nigh 
encompasses the whole field of sanitary science 
and art, and has been the one text book which 
has not been in the least superseded. An inval- 
id nearly all his life, his own care of himself se- 
cured an age nearly up to three-score and 
ten, while his observation and instruction in be- 
half of others have added to the hopes and the 
comforts of generations. In the declining 
months he prepared as his last labors a brief 
manual on ‘‘ Personal Care of Health.” Although 
it has to deal with many commonplace state- 
ments and rules, it is easy to discern in it 
the mind of a master and to gather from 
it rarer admonitions than can be found 
in most of such manuals. His defini- 
tion of health is that it is not “merely 
freedom from bodily pain ; it is the capability of 
receiving pleasure from all surrounding things, 
and from the employment of all our faculties.” 
Alluding to the great mystery of suffering in this 
world, he shows how much of it is self-inflicted 
or arises from the errors of our progenitors, also 
how conservative Nature is and how possible it is 
to accept the tendency toward reparation. He is 
hopeful of the future, and claims that Christian- 
ity and science will eventually remove, to a large 
extent, the pain and suffering which are now 
blots on the world, which, in the first instance, 
was ‘created good.” Beginning with youth and 
early manhood he would give eight hours to sleep, 
four to meals, and the rest to exercise. Of the 
latter he says half the time may be given to men- 
tal and moral and half to bodily exercise. He 
thus recognizes the healthfulness of the one as 
much as of the other, only claiming that two 
hours at a time is quite enough of consecutive 
mental work, if the uttention be fixed. His 
remarks on this point open a wide field of 
educational thought. I cannot pursue it, 
but would merely say that the way in which 
memory, the power of comparison, the rapid 
apprehension of facts, regard to truth, 
feelings of justice, benevolence, etc., may be cul- 
tivated by exercise, is quite as extraordinary 
as the way in which particular sets of muscles 
may be developed at will. And the question arises 
whether there are not many in early adult life, 
who,not having been duly exercised in body,mind 
or soul, might not profitably subject themselves 
to a course of training for each and all. He 
adds: ‘‘It cannot be sufficiently known that 
young women ought to be physically trained as 
carefully as men. They will never have the same 
strength ; nor is it meant that it should be so; 
but they ought to have strong, firm muscles and 
well-developed chests and haunches. These 
things can never come without bodily labor ; and 
I do not think that five or six hours daily real 
exercise is one minute too much even for them.” 





Allusion is very properly made to the increase of 
indoor trades and occupations, which is sure to 
deteriorate the vigor of population unless theré 
are some compensating methods. In our attempt 
at exercise we must remember that violent exer- 
tion or gymnastic feats may strain the mind as 
well as muscle, since they are not perfect exer- 
cises, 

The emphasis laid upon frequent feeding for 
the young is the more important because of the 
tendencies of our times. The compaction of all 
school work into the hours from nine to one is 
far more for the convenience of the teachers 
than for the good of the children and often 
postpones the times for food. ‘ In the period of 
growth,” says Dr. Parkes, ‘‘ the utmost limit be- 
tween meals during the day should be four 
hours.” After school life commences, children do 
not generally get deliberate meals often enough. 
The food should mostly get into the blood dur- 
ing the period of exertion and during growth; 
a breakfast and then a gormandizing of educa- 
tion until one o’clock is more than a breach of 
physical etiquette. The kind of food that should 
be eaten is most excellently illustrated by a 
rapid analysis of bodily wants. As nitrogen is 
“the most important of the physical bases of life,” 
the foods that most contain it, such as the mus- 
cles of animals, the flesh of fish, milk, especially 
its casein, the albumen of eggs, the gluten of 
grains and the equivalent in beans and some 
other vegetables are specified. A lad from thir- 
teen to sixteen, for instance, is benefited by meat 
morning and noon, and by oat-mea!, rice, milk, 
cheese, etc. He puts the amount of meat at 
from 10 to 12 ounces uncooked, and at a pound 
for a boy of eighteen. An ounce to ayear, from 
five years onward to twenty-one, is not far from 
the general rule. Some cereal or vegetable foods 
are cheaper and supply nearly the same con- 
stituents. Thus one and a quarter pounds of oat- 
meal will suppiy as much nitrogen and almost as 
much fat to the body as one pound of uncooked 
meat of ordinary quality. For the same money 
a man gets nearly three times as much nourish- 
ment in oat-meal as in meat. Indian corn is 
even cheaper ; an equal weight equals uncooked 
meat in nitrogen and surpasses it in fat; and 
dried peas and beans, so far as nitrogen is con- 
cerned, have, pound for pound, more nutriment 
than meat, but are deficient in fat. Hence the 
baked beans of New England. Buckwheat, al- 
though not quite so nutritious, is a valuable food. 
Oils need a pretty full supply in the ages of 
growth. For bodily work and for animal heat 
the starch and sugar group, which have no nitro- 
gen, are needed. Hence besides wheat, oat-meal 
and rice, which contain some starch, potatoes 
are unusually acceptable. These, all properly 
masticated, would make quite a perfect dietary for 
persons in the period of growth. 


THE FALL EXHIBITION AT THE 
ACADEMY. 


FIRST ARTIOLE. 








THERE seems to be a new idea for the National 
Academy in the present Fall Exhibition of paint- 
ings. A new standard of selection has been 
found, and the merit of the pictures seems to 
have something to do with their appearance on 
the walls. The Committee has seen the force of 
the very general opinion, expressed last year, 
that it would be wiser to close up some of the 
rooms at the Academy, and mercilessly reject 
such pictures as were not worthy of a place on 
the wall space remaining. Seven hundred works, 
speaking in round numbers, were sent in, and 
only about half that number received. This 
action may make many temporary enemies 
among the artists, but if followed up as a prin- 
ciple by future committees will make many 
friends among the public. The Hanging Com- 
mittee has shown excellent judgment and great 
firmness, and frequenters of the Academy have 
much tothank them for. They have not only 
shown sound judgment in the selection of pic- 
tures, but in their arrangement. The miserable 
old daubs of favored academicians rarely appear 
on the line, and there are no centers or places of 
honor, which is, perhaps, a mistake, as in most 
exhibitions there are pictures that deserve to be 
specially placed where they can be sure to attract 
attention and where they can be seen under the 
the most favorable conditions. In the absence 
of prizes, the place of honor is something worth 
striving for ; and in general it has been well ad- 
judged. The idea of hanging the fruit-and- 
flower pieces in the corridor is a good one. They 
are far more likely to be seen and studied thun 
when hung in a surrounding of more pretentious 
subjects. 

Let us take a glance at the galleries and see 
who have been the contributors and what they 
have sent. At the top of the staircase one is 
pleasantly met by Miss Rosina Emmett’s 
“Autumn.” Itisbyfar the best picture that 
Miss Emmett has exhibited. The color is rich, 
the tone delightful, the figure well posed, well 
draped and the flesh painting—with the excep- 
tion of the raised and half-shaded hand—beauti- 
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fully done. The golden colored screen used as a 
background is a most happy thought; and the 
Autumn leaves and Autumn flowers are put 
in broadly, but not suggestive of slovenliness. 

W. H. Lippincott has near Miss. Emmet’s 
“Antumn” an idyl of late Summer, with deli- 
cious shade, and pastoral group of figures, and all 
that justness of color and composition which 
seems an instinct with this most conscientious 
artist. Itisa South Hampton view ; but for that 
matter it might be anywhere where skies are 
blue and grass is green and where sheep and 
lambs and shepherd get themselves into pictur- 
esque groups without knowing it. 

Henry G. Plumb sends “‘ Among the Daisies” 
a calf anda child in a field of clover and 
daisies. The calf is well painted; the child is 
not. Both look silly ; but the calf is behaving as 
well as could be expected under the circumstances. 

Miss or Mrs. or Mr. (for Kin the cataloguo 
gives no note for guidance as to which should be 
used) K. H. Greatorex eends a decorative panel 
of rhododendrons, magnificent—yes, that is the 
word—magnificent in color. 

The late Chancellor Ferris appears between 
azaleasand dandelions, andis the work of D. 
Huntington. The artificiality of the conven- 
tional portrait smile could hardly be brought 
out more strongly than by making Miss Agn es D- 
Abbatt’s lovely and natural dandelion blooms a 
point of contrast. 

An ultra-marine sky, emerald green foliage, 
and an orange-chrome staircase, with the bow of 
a gondola that looks like a section of watermelon 
rind is Burr H. Nichol’s idea of Venetian color. 
And he expresses it emphatically. He fairly 
shrieks it. 

Elizabeth Boott proves by her ‘ Cherokee 
Roses” that she has not been overpraised. 

F. 8. Smith reminds one by his color of him 

who was called ‘‘color-drunk Babcock,” the 
man from whose work La Farge got some ideas 
that have remained with him. 
' “Embarrassment,” in the East Gallery, isa 
clever study of character by W. T. Smedley. It 
is not altogether pleasing in color, but 
there is good drawing in it and it tells its story. 

Cc. Y. Turner by his “‘Ripe Fruit” falls far be- 
hind his record, and his “Autumn Bouquet” is 
hard in outjine andin color ; and this is the same 
C. Y. Turner who has time and again borne off 
the palm in our exhibitions, 

Grand, simple, poetic, is Mr. M. DeForest 
Bolmer’s “Salt Marshes.” 

W. L. Sonntag struggles with Nature and 
gets decidedly worsted ina ‘Study o? a Frog 
Pond.” 

Percy Moran has four pictures in the exhibi- 
tion. There are a good many Morans ; but when 
one sees his pictures, one wishes the family was 
larger. ‘The Dinner Hour” is full of sunshine 
and life; and there is not a better bit of sea- 
coast painting than that found in the distant 
landscape of No. 119. 

Any florist getting up a catalogue would do 
well to purchase No. 104, by T. Addison Rich- 
ards. Asachromo it would be immensely suc- 
cessful 

R. M. Decker, in his two seaside studies, has 
caught something of that same spirit of inter- 
pretation that has made William Sartain’s sea- 
side views 8o satisfying to those who love the 
beauty of solitude and the lonely grandeur of 
the sea, 

“The Kings Flamingoes” is a pretty bit out of 
a pink and white dream, and ‘“ Entrance to the 
Gorge aux Loups, Forest of Fontainebleau,” by 
Carlton Wiggins, an ugly bit out of a black 
nightmare. 

There is wonderful movement of waves indi- 
cated in H. P. Smith’s “ Morning at Sea” ; but 
the clouds are the color of London smoke. 

In J. G. Brown’s “ Longing for the Sea” there 
is very smooth painting, and a boy that is not so 
impertinently offensive as most of Mr. Brown’s 
subjects, 

Walter L. Palmer, in “Sit Frederick Leigh- 
ton’s Hall,” sends a capital architectural study, 
very low in tone and very rich in color. 

In 148 and 149 one has an opportunity of 
studying, side by side, the work of two of the 
foremost marine painters in the country. Arthur 
Quartley sends ‘Morning on Jersey the Coast,” 
and Hariy Chase “ Landing the Line.” A com- 
parison of the work of these two men is too 
great an undertaking for a paragraph, and must 
wait for future and longer consideration. 

It will be noticed that there is a scarcity of 
portraits in the exhibition. The most striking 
work is “Mabie,” by J. W. Alexander—a child 
reclining on a tiger’s skin—the life in the dead 
tiger’s head being quite as evident as the life in 
the child’s face. But there is a superb color 
effect, charming abandon in the pose of the 
child, and a general richness and splendor that 
18 atonce fascinating and indescribable. Next 
to Mr. Alexander’s work, in point of excellence, 
must come Miss Emmett’s “ Autumn,” which, 
notwithstanding its name, is evidently a por- 
trait. G.P. A. Healey’s portrait of the Hon. 
E. B. Washburn is » commonplace treatment of 
& very uncommon kind of man. It adds one 


more name to the great list of people whom Mr. 
Healey has painted ; but it can hardly add 1o the 
artist’s fame or give any satisfaction to the 
friends of the illustrious ex-minister to Paris. 


Biblio Research. 


THE pentateuchal question, in its present phase, 
is a historical problem. The new school is radi- 
calin its methods and revolutionary in its results. 
Its foundation is an entirely new arrangement of 
the component parts of the Pentateuch ; its chief 
building materials are the philosophical idea of 
natural development and the historical argument, 
um e silentio; its finished superstructure is an en- 
tirely reconstructed political and religious history 
of the Jews. Mosaicism, with its fully organized 
priesthood and centralized worship, its covenant 
and sacrifices, its ethical ideas of holiness and 
atonement ; in short, all those principles of re- 
ligion and worship which the New Testament, 
chiefly the Epistle to the Hebrews, in a most 
systematic way, regards as the essence and basis 
of Old Testament revelation, are made, not the 
beginnings, but the result of the historv 
of the chosen people. The levitical laws 
and worship are the product of a long devel- 
opment formulated and officially recognized 
only in the days of Ezra; and the Pentateuch is 
a combination of different documents written at 
different times and giving expression to the differ- 
ent phases in the growth of Israel's religion. A 
hypc thesis with such far-reaching conclusions 
certainly stands in need of a historical summary 
of its results. A new history of the Jews, built 
on the basis, not of the law and prophets, but of 
Wellhausen, Kuenen and others, the interests of 
the new views certainly demand. Hitherto the 
literature—a large one it is—on this subject has 
dealt only with this or that feature of the great 
problem. Wellhausen’s Geschichte goes but 
little beyond the dissection of the ‘ sources,” 
and reliable reports say he does not at present 
contemplate the completion of the work. All 
the more grateful we should be that Professor 
Stade, of Giessen, the author of a new and 
thorough Hebrew grammar and _ editor 
of the A. T. Zeitschrifi, has undertaken 
to furnish such a work on the new basis. 
The book is not yet complete; but enough has 
been issued tocover the most important period— 
namely, the foundation of the nation down to 
the days of David. Having relegated the whole 
of the Hexateuch into a late period, and the 
Priest Codex to the days of Ezra, Professor Stade 





naturally finds no reliable historical records be- 4 


fore the days of the Judges. The beginnings of 
the history of Israel must thus be sought for in 
this period, which, contrary to the traditional 
views, is not a time of corruption and religious 
decay, but rather of concentration, and marks 
the progress from separation and disharmony to 
union and unity ; first into a tribal kingdom and 
then into a kingdom of the whole people. A 
gradual advance can thus be observed, which 
finally culminates in the rule of David over all 
Israel. But how about the religious progress in 
this people? It is well known that this new wisdom 
has taken no great fancy to Moses, and his his- 
torical importance is everywhere reduced to a 
minimum. This injustice, which has been ably 
criticised by Bissell, in the April number of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, becomes a matter of necessity, 
and is demanded by consistency. Stade goes as 
far as he dare without knocking the props away 
from under him. He yields to Moses the honor 
of being not only a reformer in religion, but 
even a founder of a religion (Religionsstifter), 
But this is scarcely more than a phrase. He 
says, p. 130: ‘‘ Like every founder of a new re- 
ligion, he produced a new and creative thought, 
which changed the life of his people. This new 
thought was the worship of Jehovah as the 
national God (Stammgott). For if we strike out 
everything which the worship of Israel secured 
in its historical course, there remains, on the 
basis that the worship of Jehovah was ancient 
in Israel, no other thought, whose transfer 
into Israel's worship could form the be- 
ginning of a new epoch.” The new hypothesis 
is thus so poverty-stricken that it sees at the 
heap of Israel’s history nothing historically 
certain, except, politically, certain tribes in the 
land of Canaan gradually finding strength in 
unity, and, religiously, no service, worship or 
ceremony except the adoration of Jehovah as 
the national god; regarding him in the same 
light that the surrounding heathens did their 
divinities. Everything else is the result of later 
growth and development. Over against it is 
cheering to read the words which the venerable 
historian, Von Ranke, recently penned in his 
Universal History I, 1, p. 42: “Moses is the 
grandest personage in ancient history. He has 
grasped the idea of a super-terrestrial and 
intellectual God, and he, so to say, has incor- 
porated this idea into the people of which he 
was the leader. Such incorporation cannot take 
place in the purity of the ideal, but it hovers 
over everything that the law-giver ordains, and 
we could say, he is the teacher (Pddagog) of the 
people which he organizes.” 


...-At the meeting of the American Oriental 
Society, in New Haven, Oct. 26th, the Rev. J. P. 
Peters, Ph.D., presented a paper on a proposed 
early Babylonian origin of the Phenician alpha- 
bet, which attracted much interest and some 
discussion, He gave the objections to the gen- 





origin of the alphabet, a theory first elaborated by 
de Rougé, and since developed by Lenormant and 
Isaac Taylor (the younger). Especially he ex- 
pressed surprise that, if derived from the almost 
alphabetic Egyptian, the vowels should all have 
been rejected by the Phenicians. His own the- 
ory is’ that the Phenician alphabet was taken 
from the old Babylonian, of the linear type, and 
of a date at least two thousand B.C., or some four 
or five centuries earlier than the date deduced by 
de Rougé. Dr. Peters was able to bring forward 
a number of cases in which there appeared to be 
a very considerable similarity in form between 
the Babylonian syllabic character and the Phe- 
nician letter supposed to be derived from it. He 
also thought that his theory explained 
names of the Hebrew and Greek letters which 
defy derivation. The evidence given was gener- 
ally minute and cumulative and cannot well be 
summarized. The discussion which followed the 
paper recognized its ingenuity, but showed that 
those present were not ready at once to accept 
the new theory. It has, however, vastly more 
probability than the anachronism of Dr. Deecke’s 
theory, who derived the Phenician from the later 
Assyrian, 








DurinG the past Spring and Summer a good 
deal of attention has been paid to the planet 
Uranus by several different observers. Early 
in the season Prof, Safarik, of Prague, published 
a short paper, calling attention to the fact that 
the earth was passing through the plane of the 
orbits of the satellites of this planet (presumably, 
therefore, through the plane of its equator), so 
that the most favorable opportunity possible was 
presented for determining how much if at all it is 
flattened at the poles. He recalled also the ob- 
servations of Madler, in 1848, when the earth 
was in a similar position on the other side of the 
planet’s orbit. Atthat time Midler found the 
ellepticity to be 1-10, ora little more than that of 
Jupiter. Safarik details also a few observations 
of his own with a small telescope. The most 
complete investigation of those suggested by 
Safarik’s paper is that of Schiaparelli, who, from 
25 complete sets of measures made between April 
12th and June 7th, found for the polar diameter 
of the planet 35’5, and for the equatorial 3''9, 
giving an ellipticity of 1-11. He also observed 
certain spotsand shades on the planet, though 
his telescope, of only eight inches aperture, was 
not sufficiently powerful to make anything 
definite out of them. The wonder is that he 
could see them at all. The observations of Pro- 
fessor Young at Princeton have already been at- 
alluded to in this column. He did not begin 
measurements until Mey 18th, having been pre- 
vented by various circumstances from taking up 
the matter earlier. From 14 complete sets of 
measures the polar diameter comes out 3’’.97 and 
the equatorial 4’’.28, giving an ellipticity of 1-14. 
These measures of the diameter agree more 
nearly with the figures of Midler. than with 
those of Schiaparelli ; but the ellipticity is smaller 
than that obtained by either of them; and there 
are some reasons for suspecting that even this 
value (1-14) is still toolarge. It is now practi- 
cally certain, however, that the planet has a 
rapid rotaticn and is considerably flattened at 


the poles. With the t Princeton telescope 
the markings on the planet were distinctly seen 
to be belts, like those of Jupiter; but it was not 
found possible to deduce from their appearance 
any determination of the time of rotation. Better 
success is hoped for another-year. 


.... Prof. W. P. Blake gives us, in late numbers 
of the Engineering and Mining Journal, a full 
sketch of the facts relating to the occurrence of 
tin ore near Harney, Pennington County, 
Dakota, which had been briefly alluded to in the 
American Journal of Science for September. It 
is found in granitic masses penetrating the 
mica schists of the Black Hills, thought to 
resemble the Coos group of New England. The 
associated minerals are gigantic crystals of 
feldspar, mica, quartz and spodumene, the latter 
being sometimes six feet long and more than a 
foot in diameter. Large beryls are associated 
with them. The tin ore occurs nearly pure in 
masses frequently weighing fifty pounds. The 
mica has yielded sheets of commercial value. The 
tin ore is thought to occur in quantity sufficient 
to be profitably mined ; and it is certainly more 
abundant than at any other locality yet dis- 
covered in the United States, The general 
average of samples broken from all parts of the 
outcrop is three per cent, of the whole mass, 
which is greater than the actual results of mining 
this ore in Cornwall, England, and Saxony. 


stream tin. Most of the tin of commerce is 
obtained by the hydraulic process at New South 
Wales, Banca and Billiton. Vhe general 
association of the minerals is very like that seen 
in the yo mica and beryl producing granite 
veins of New Hampshire. 

...-The natives of Barbary, of the tribe known 
as Touaregs, when they find it desirable to 
massacre their enemies, find, after the first 
attempt, that some are still living ; and these are 
closed out by poison. According to M. Ed. 
Bonnet, who has beep editing a collection of 

lants gathered in the desert of Sahara by 
Br. Gulard, they employ one particular = 





erally received theory of the Egyptian hieratic 





The ore is also washed out of the gold sluices as | 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 18TH. 
DAVID ANOINTED.—I Samven, XVI, 1—13. 


Norrs.—‘And the Lord said unto Samuel.” — 

In the constant colloquy between the Lord and 

the prophet, which goes on all through this 

chapter, it is not meant that God spake in any 

audible way. It would meanso, as expressed, to 

Western people; but to an Oriental, with his 
vivid, pictorial way of expressing himself, it 
need not mean more than that it was impressed 
on the prophet’s mind that it was his duty to do 
as he did; and he referred the impression to the 

Spirit of God. “ Thine horn,” —A horn was 
a regular drinking vessel, the most natural dish 
for holding anything. * Jesse the Bethle- 
hemite,""—Jesse was no poor man, but one of the 
wealthiest and most prominent of the families 
of Judah. He was descended from rich Boaz, 

and directly from Nahshon, the chief man in the 
tribe in the time of Moses. Among his female 
ancestors were Ruth, the Moabitess, and Rahab 
the Canaanite harlot of Jericho, He must now 
have been an old man, the head of a large 
family and _ retinue, “IT am come to 
sacrifice.”—That was true, though not ali 
the truth. The sacrifice was not at any recog- 
nized place for the tabernacle, and so not in 
accordance with the directions given in Deuter- 
onomy. Samuel was in the habit, though not a 
priest, of sacrificing wherever he pleased. 
“Call Jesse to the sacrifice,” —That is, to the feast. 
When an animal was killed for food some of the 














fat was offered in sacrifice. ————“‘ Comest thou 
peaceably ?”—Or to find fault for some sin or 
neglect.—~—-—“‘Sanctify yourselves.” —Be ritually 





clean ; keep from defilementa, ‘* He keepeth 
the sheep.”"—This does not imply any menial 
condition, or that David was treated beneath his 
station. The responsibility of keeping the sheep, 
with the aid of servants probably, was honorable 
enough. He was, perhaps, eighteen years old. 
———“ Ruddy.” —Rather, red-haired, a mark of 
beauty.———"' Anoint him; for this is he.”—It 
is not clear that Jease understood what the cere- 
mony was for. Perhaps he thought David was 
anointed as a pupil. 

Instruction.—It is not wise to nurse one’s 
sorrow. When a hope is disappointed, let it go, 
and get another. When a friend is dead bury 
him and cover his grave with flowers. When a 
statesman proves false find his successor. When 
Saul fails find a David. 

Though Samuel had ceased to rule he had the 
making of rulers. It is not so important to hold 
the scepter as to hold the power behind it, which 
goes with ability, intelligence and virtue. 

A good ancestry is a decided advantage. It 
gives a presumption in its favor. Saul was from 
one of the smallest families in Israel ; David frum 
one of the largest and most honored, Saul had 
to give way to David. Saul was constantly 
despised, notwithstanding his fine appearance, 
while David had the respect of the people from 
the beginning. 

We are not to learn from this lesson that God 
approves duplicity. We may only learn that 
prudence is no fault ; that one may properly keep 
his counsels to himself, and not put forward al} 
his purposes. Of course that is the fact. 

Those couscious of a fault always fear those 
who may properly reprove them. So the elders 
of Bethlehem feared the coming of Samuel. So 
a child who has been disobedient fears the com- 
ing of a parent, So Adam and Eve feared when 
they heard the voice of God in the Garden. Only 
one thing can prevent such fear arising, and that 
is innocence. 

We are told that ‘perfect love casteth out 
fear.” And one thing can allay such fear, and 
that is confession and forgiveness, 

It is a most important lesson taught us in 
the words, ‘‘Man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” God 
is not deceived. God recognizes true values. 
We cannot. 

Physical excellence or beanty is not anything 
to boast of. Itis the lowest kind of personal 
excellence. A better excellence is that of David, 
who had a shrewd head and an earnest, generous, 
noble heart. 

But all David’s physical and mental qualities, 
in all of which he excelled, and all his popular 
talent, were nothing without the Spirit of the 
Lord. That is what we are to seek with the 
greatest earnestness. 

Samuel found David at the right place. He 
was not hanging about idly at home, but wa off 

“Fd at work onthe farm. Whether that is what 
Gud saw in David that pleased him better than 
anything he saw in Eliab and Shammah we do 
not know ; but this is certain, that God and men 
are pleased with young people, like this David, not 
yet twenty years old, who was very faithful at- 
tending to the sheep, and not afraid to risk his 
life in defending them against a lion or a bear. 

Where the Spirit of the Lord helps a person 
there comes a good character. Read the ac- 

count of David in the 18th verse, given to Saul 
by one of his servants. ‘Cunning in playing, 
and a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, 





and prudent in matters, and a comely person, 
and the Lord is with him.” 
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# evsonalitics. 


Sim Moxus Monrerions, the famous Hebrew 
philanthropist, completed his ninety-ninth year 
on Wednesday of last week. He was born at 
Leghorn, October 24th, 1784, of a family of the 
Sephardim, his father being an English mer- 
chant who traced his ancestry back to Spain, the 
family having removed to England soon after 
Cromwell removed the interdicts upon the Jews, 
He became a member of the London stock ex- 
change carly in the century ; became allied with 
the Rothschilds by his marriage with Judith 
Cahen in 1812; has been treasurer of the Portu- 
gnese Synagogue in London vince 1814; in 1824 
founded the Alliance insurance office, and has 
been its only president ; amd since 1427, when he 
visited Paicatine, he has devoted himself expe- 
cially to the relief of his brethren in that land, 
having been administrator of the Palestine fand 
for them He wax knighted by the 
Qneen in 1837 and made a baronet in 1846, His 
labor in behalf of his people among the 


M6 years, 


nations 
has been very great. He it was whe influenced 
the Pasha of Fgypt and the Sultan of Turkey in 
1840, who secured the good offices of Lonis Phil 
ippe in the French persecution of 1447 ; he gained 
favor for the Jews from Czar Nicholas and from 
Alexander IL. Sir Moses believes in the prophe- 
cies which restore to his people their old domain, 
and has assisted thonsands of Kuropean Jews to 
migrate thither, Not all the 
this good man have been exclusively for Jews ; for 


benefactions of 


he has done much for charities in England be- 
sides, Sir Moses is in good health, physically 
and mentally, and his brethren in various 
parts of the world are making great prepara- 
tions for his centenary next year, feeling as- 
aured of his continuance of life. 

.... Captain Mayne Reid, author of many 
works which have appealed stirringly to the hero- 
worship and adventurous spirit of youth, died a 
few days ago, in London, in his sixty-fifth year. 
He was a native of the north of Ircland, His 
father, a Presbyterian clergyman, sought to 
educate him for the Church. But Reid's taste 
for adventure was irrepressible, and in bis twen- 
tieth year led him to the West of this country, 
where he spent five years hunting and trading 
among the Indians of the Red River country 
and Missouri. On the outbreak of the Mexican 
war he obtained a commission as second lieuten- 
ant in a New York volunteer regiment, and dis- 
tinguished himself in several battles, He then 
went to E.rope with the intention of taking part 
in the Hungarian campaigns under Kossuth, He 
finally took up his residence in London and 
began writing his stories of adventure, based 
upon his own varied experiences, 

..»-That Anthony Trollope was a prodigious 
worker is shown by the following words, which 
appear in his ‘ Autobiography”: ‘It is my cus- 
tom,” he says, ** to write with my watch before 
me, and to require from myself 250 words every 
quarter of an hour, [have found that the 250 
words have been forthcoming as regularly as 
my watch went.” Mr. Trollope boasted that his 
* literary performances were more in amount 
than the works of any other English author,” 


....The friends of Mr. Judah P. Benjamin, 
Secretary of State for the Confederate States of 
America and, since his flight from this country, 
one of the most prominent members of the Eng- 
lish bar, are, according to the London Times, 
having his likeness engraved. Among the sub- 
seribers are Lord Cairns, Lord O'Hagan, Lord 
Watson, Mr. Justice Denman, Mr. Baron Pol- 
lock, Sir John de Gex, and many other distin- 
guished persons, 


...-In one of his lectures at Johns Hopkins 
University, Professor Von Holsi referred to the 
demonstration in Paris against King Alfonso, 
which he considered a great blunder. “ What 
has France gained by it? She has thereby placed 
Alfonso, for a long time at least, more firmly on 
his throne ; she has made Germany Spain’s new, 
firm friend; and she has herself become more 
isolated than before.” 

.. Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge will carry 
home with him a pleasant souvenir of his ‘visit 
to Washington, in the shape of a sonnet written 
by his great uncle, the poet Coleridge, in the 
album of an American lady more than half a 
century ago. The lady was Miss Barbour, a 
daughter of James Barbour, of Virginia, who 
was at that time United States minister to 
Creat Britain. 

--+-Isabella became Queen of Spain on Sop- 
tember 29th, 1833, She fled from that throne and 
took refuge in France on September 29th, 1868, 
And her son, King Alfonso, was hooted at by 
a mob in the streets of Paris ou September 29th, 
1883, There’s encouragement for people who 
believe in omens and fatal days. 


..»»King Humbert, of Italy, warned by the 
experience of Alfonso, of Spain, has declined, it 
is said, to accept the honorary colonelcy of a 
German regiment. His excuse was that Italian 
law would not permit him to return the compli- 
ment, 


....A direct descendant of President James 


Monroe, Mr. Monroe Heiskell, is the citizens’ 
eandidate for mayor of Baltimore, 








School and College. 


Vuom a table prepared by the Commissioner 
of Education, at Warhington, it appears that the 
number of males of twenty-one years of age and 
upward in the Southern States who cannot 
write ie as follows: Alabama, 24,450 white, 
96,408 colored, respectively; Arkansas, 21,349 
white, 34,300 colored; Delaware, 2,955 white, 
3,787 colored: Florida, 4,706 white, 19,110 col- 
ored; Georgia, 28,571 white, 116,516 colored ; 
Kentucky, 54,956 white, 43.177 colored; Lonis- 
iana, 16,377 white, 86,555 colored; Maryland 
15,152 white, 30,873 colored ; Mississippi, 12,473 
white, 99,068 colored; Missouri, 40,655 white, 
19,028 colored; North Carolina, 44,420 white, 
80,282 colored; Sonth Carolina. 13,924 white, 
98,010 colored ; Tennessee, 46,918 white, 55,601 
colored; Texas, 38,085 white, 58,669 colored ; 
Virginia, 31,474 white, 100,210 colored; and 
West Virginia, 19,055 white, 38,400 colored, 


.... The Mormon Charch is beginnir g to move 
in the direction of higher education. In 1851 a 
scheme was laid for an institution of this kind ; 
but nomoney was forthcoming and neither in- 
structors nor students appeared for a quarter 
of w century. Then a shabby adobe structure 
was rented, and to young men was imparted the 
art of writing and book-keeping. Later a quasi- 
academical course was instituted, and a normak 
course, Medntime Salt Lake City had given 
ten acres of land for # site, and on this, several 
years ago, a basement was built, ‘Two years since 
the legislature voted #50,000 to complete the 
edifice, bat because the corporation was strictly 
Mormon, Gov. Murray gave his veto. Now the 
needed money has been borrowed and a fine 
building is going up. 

....The children of the late Benjamin 5. 
Kotch, of Boston, have perfected arrange- 
ments for carrying into execution a design of 
their father, and have assigned in trust forever 
to three trustees property sufficient to yield an 
income of #2,000 a year, to be used in defray- 
ing the expenses of two young men constantly 
in Europe, as traveling students of architecture, 
each successful candidate holding the fund for 
two years, The right to compete for this privilege 
is contined to students or draughtsmen in offices 
in Massachusetts, and no one can compete unless 
he has spent at least two years in the office 
of a practicing architect, 
of Architects will co-operate with the trustees in 
arranging the details of the examinations, 


-.++The annual report of the provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania says : ** Tn all college 
life athletics have become a very prominent 
feature. Recognizing both the advantages and 
dangers of gymnastic exercise, the board of 
trustees has resolved to establish a systematic 
supervision of physical culture, and has so far 
agreed with an athletic association of alumni 
and undergraduates that a goodly lot of ground, 
with snitable buildings and appliances, will soon 
be devoted to athletic sports under the earefal 
oversight of an experienced director.” 


....Professor H. M. Paul, who for the last 
three years has filled the chair of astronomy in 
the Imperial University in Tokio, Japan, and 
has now returned to this country, has been ap- 
pointed assistant astronomer at the Naval 
Observatory, to take «ffect November Ist, filling 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Miles Rock, who recently accepted an appoint- 
ment of the Guatemalan Government to take 
charge of a boundary survey between Guatemala 
and Mexico, 

...-President Porter, of Yale College, denies 
the telegraphed report that typhoid fever is 
prevalent in the College. One death has occurred 
from typhoid fever, superinduced by exposure 
in a foreign hotel; and there are two mild cases 
of intermittent fever. The health of the College 
is as good as usual, and no extraordinary amount 
of typhoid fever is prevalent in the city, 


. The Telegraph, of Macon, Ga., says: 
“Every week there are additional evidences of 
the need of technical schools, A gentleman en- 
gaged in manufacturing said in our office that 
he had vacancies in his business that paid from 
#1,500 to #3,500 a year that he could not find the 
men in the state to fill.” 


...-One of Henry Farnam’s unheralded gifts 
was #5,000 to East Divinity Hall at Yale College 
in 1869, when it needed the money. He ordered 
the gift kept quiet, as he “ didn’t want it in the 
papers.” And itdidn’t get there till Newman 
Smyth told the story in the funeral sermon the 
other day. 


--+-The Classical Institute Building being 
erected by the munificence of ex-Governor 
Coburn, at Waterville, Me., for a preparatory 
school for Colby University, will be one of the 
finest school edifices in the state and will cost 
#50,000, 


...-Yale’s new athletic grounds, which have 
been under way for two years, were opened last 
week, They contain twenty-nine acres, and cost 
$21,394. , 


.»»-The Dakota lands set apart for educationa 
purposes are valued at $82,000,000. 


The Boston Society " 








ae: An important notice-—Take air! 


....A Philadelphia tradesman doesn’t adver- 
tise. He tells hin wife. 


.“The Republicans must go,” doesn’t ap- 
ply tu President Arthur, as he is gone nearly all 
the tine, 

..*¥ex,” said Mr. Byrnesmonkey, ‘“Thaw- 
mux has wet with a financial reverse, He's made 
#50 somehow,” 


eee * Yeu,” he said, “1 have taken particular 
care to keep the matter a secret. I have em- 
ployed a Connecticut detective to ferret it out.” 


....°*T fill the Bill,” said Willie when he got 
into his mother’s preserve closet. ‘* And I foot 
the Bill,” remarked papa, overhearing the 
sohloqay, 

....Osear Wilde has received many thanks 
from Mary Andersou for writing a play for her. 
They reach him in this shape: ‘ Deelined, with 
many thanks,” 

...“ We have strnek smoother road ; haven’t 
we ?” asked a passenger of a conductor on an 
Arkansas railway. ‘‘ No,” replied the conductor, 
‘“¢we have only run off the track.” 


Perec! junt Lindy: “¥o’ de life o’ me, chile, I 
cawn't ‘magin’ why yo’s #o little.” 
“Whad a ’dicklus question! I was bo’n little; 
dat’s why. Ye’ tinks I made myse’f; does yer?” 


Winnie: 


...-There is a town on a Missouri railroad 
called Coming, It is so called because passen- 
gers are often in doubt whether the town is 
moving toward them or the train toward the 
town. 

.... Floral umbrellas are now used instead of 
the marriage bell ut fashionable weddings, After 
the wedding the happy pair resume the old 
custom of taking any umbrella they can lay their 
hands on, 


....The daughter of a Texan cattle king has 
just returned from Paris, where she says she 
walked through the Tooralooral and visited a 
shottoe where she saw the statues of Physic and 
Catherine de Medicine. 


....Capel is most struck in America by the 
precociousness of the children, He ealled with 
the Archbishop upon a Baltimore lady, who said 
to her four-year old boy: ‘* My son, speak to the 
Archbishop.” ‘The boy readily held out his hand 
and said : ** How do, Arch,” 


.A Pennsylvania mule, which had lived in a 
coa) mine for nine years without seeing daylight, 
was hoisted up the other day; and his first act 
was to kick a boy sky-high. Nine years in a 
coal mine won't make a mule anything but a 
mule, 


...“1 don’t take much stock in proverbs,” 
said Brown to Jones. “For instance, look at 
the oft-quoted one; ‘A friend in need is a friend 
indeed.’ Now, most of my experience with 
friends in need has been that they wanted to 
borrow. Give me the friend that is not in 
need,” 

....- Not every scholar will be able to read the 
following somewhat puzzling Latin nonsense 
line, It nevertheless contains a patriotic senti- 
ment which i# heard in our streets every gala 
day, and one which does honor to the American 
citizen: Quis erudum pro te lectum, album 
et apiravil, 


....Marmer Wurzle (meeting the curate’s 
wife, who is a bee keeper): “No, mum; I’ve no 
call to find any fault wi’ your bee-keepin’ ; but I 
do wish as they ‘oodn’t light on my clover. I 
found one 0’ my sheep stung in his mouth this 
morning.” Ourate’s Wife (naively): “And pray, 
Mr. Wurzle, where would you look for its 
tongue but in its mouth?” 


... trate old Gentleman (to his son, home on 
vacation, and who has been out on horseback): 
“You've brought home Ellingwood in a dripping 
sweat, sir, What do you mean by such riding?” 
Son: “ Why, L overheard you telling Lord Heart- 
worthy that Ellingwood never ran bis mile in 
less than two minutes; and I didn’t suppose 
you'd want him to go back on his time.” 


...Ata school examination a clergyman was 
descanting on the necessity of growing up loyal 
and useful citizens. In order to give emphasis 
to his remarks, he pointed to a large flag hang- 
ing on one side of the school-room, and said: 
‘Boys, what is that flag for?” An urchin who 
understood the condition of the room better 
than the speaker's rhetoric, exclaimed: “To 
hide the dirt, sir!” 


..A somewhat inebriated gentleman boarded 
a down car on Yonge Street, Toronto, Balanc- 
ing himself against the door, he asked the con- 
ductor to let him off at Cruikshank Street. 
When Wilton Avenue was reached he recognized 
his destination, and stumbling over to the bell 
strap, gave it a tremendous tug. The conductor 
was irritated. ‘‘What do you mean by jerking 
the bell like that—ringing it at both ends?” he 
said, with rising anger. ‘ Well—(hic)—don’t I 


want the carsh to stop—(hic)—at bosh ends?” 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTI#T. 

BAILEY, G. W., closes his labors in Union, 
W. Va. 

KLINE, P. A. H., ord. in Summit, N. J. 

McELWAIN, Aurren J., called to Salem, 0. 

MILLER, FE. C., Pequonoe Bridge, accepts call 
to Plainville, Conn. 

NEWTON, A. &., Farmington, accepts call to 
Carthage, Ill. 

PURVIS, F. Brewster, accepts call to Rehohoth 
Mass. 

READ, J. B., Pueblo, Col, resigns. 

ROBEY, Georce W., Moberly, Ind, accepts call 
to Malvern, fa. 

ROWLANDS, H. O., Oshkosh, Wis., accepts call 
to Elgin, U1. 

ROWLEY, J., accepts call to Vermillion, Dak. 

SIMONS, Geonve B., Greenbush, N. Y., eccepts 
call to Albion, Mich. 

VANCLEANE, W. T., ord. in Frankfort, Ind. 

WAKEFIELD, W. F., Mahopac Falls, called to 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
BARBER, Frank W., ord. at Guide Rock, Neb, 
BICKFORD, L. F., Rootstown, O., accepts call 
to Pontiac, Mich, 
BIDDLE, J. A.. Oswego, N. Y., dismisved. 
BROWN, H. C., Kansas City, will supply Kidder, 
Mo.,, the rest of the year. 
BUGBEE, R. G., Bethel, accepts call to Randolph, 
Vt. 


CLANCY, W. P., accepts call to Ft. Scoti, Kan, 

CLARK, 8. W., New Salem, Mass., accepta call to 
Westport, Mass. 

CLARK, F. E., inst. in Phillipsch,, South Box- 
ton, Mass. 

DANIELS, C. H., inst. in Second ch., Portland, 
Me. 


DURYEA, Joseru T., Central ch., Boston, Mass., 
called to Bedford Reformed ch., Brooklyn, 

DYER, Edward O., ord.in South Abington, Mass, 

EDDY,"Zacnary, First ch., Detroit, Mich., re- 
signs. 

EWING, E. C., Enfield, Mass., dismiseed, 

FAY, Henry C., Northwood, called to Candia, 

FOWLER, W. ©., ord. in Fargo, Dak. 

GOODRICH, Dartos N., Benzonia, accepts vall 
to Salem, Mich. 

GOULD, E. 8., Carthage, Mo., resigns. 

HATCH, F. 8., West Hartford, Conn., dismissed. 

HAWES, Cuarius T., Bangor Seminary, will 
supply Searsport, Me., for a year, 

HEADLEY, L. H. B., Elmwood ch., Providence, 
R. 1, resigns. 
HOWE, Samuev H. (Pres.), Georgetown, D. C., 
accepts call to Park ch., Norwich, Conn, 
HUDSON, A. 8., Maplewood, accepts call to 
Ayer, Mass. 

HUTCHINS, ©. J., Los Angeles, called to Mar- 
tinez, Cal. 

IVES, Joer. 8., Kast Hampton, Conn., disinisaed, 

McCOLLOM, J. L., ord, in Cheney, W. T. 

MEREDITH, R. R., inst. in Union ch., Boston, 
Mass. 

MERRIAM, A; k., Kast Hampton, Mass., dis- 
missed, 

SPENCER, D, L.; inst, in Abington, I. 

THURSTON, PHiLaNpER, Mattapan, 
called to Breckenridge, Mo. 

VAN CAMP, ALsert, Ridgway, Pa., resigns. 

VINCENT, J. H., called to Central ch., Chelms- 
ford, Mass. 

WALLACE, 8, A. (Pres.), Payson, Ll., accepts 
call to Billings, Mont. 

WESTWOOD, Henry C., accepts call to High St. 
ch., Auburn, Me. 


Mass, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

CAMPBELL, James B., Reformed church, ac- 
cepts call to Batchellerville, N. Y. 

FLEMING, 8, B., Allegheny City, Penn., called 
to Second ch., Madison, Ind. 

FOSTER, E. P., settles in Emporia, Kan, 

HOVEY, H. C., D.D., removes from New Haven, 
Conn., to Minneapolis, Minn. 

JENNINGS, Isaac, Jr., called to Elmira, N. Y. 

JOHNSON, Leroy R., died recently, in Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

KRUG, F. V., Lower Mount Bethel, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Bloomingburg, O 

LAPSLEY, J. T., removes from Lebanon, Ky., 
to Orlando, Fla. 

McCAULEY, H. B.. Monticello, N. Y., resigns. 

MITCHELL, James, Cleves, O., removes to 
Waldo, Fla. 

VANDOREN, J. D., accepts call to Raeville, 
Neb. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

GATES, G. W., removes from Luzerne to West- 
moreland, N, Y. 

GIBBS, George 8., becomes rector in Zenia, 0. 

GRAY, Joseru R., Nashville, Tenn., accepts call 
to Gainesville, Fla, 

LOVEJOY, W. W., Ironton, O., resigns, 

OHL, J. F., D.D., accepts call to Trinity ch., 

roy, O. 

REED, Frepenick W., accepts call to Savcelito, 

Cal. 


RUSSELL, A. B., Cumberland Furnace, TPenn., 
resigns. 

UPJOHN, Samvet, Augusta, Me., accepts call to 
Germantown, Penn. 

Henry D., accepts call to Mt, Auburn, 

Cincinnati, O. 

Wagan, C. D., accepts call to Columbus, 

WRIGHT, J. T., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to 


Lincoln, Neb. 
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Blissiows 


SWEDISH MISSIONS IN ABYS- 
SINIA. 


Tne efforts of the Swedish Missionary 
Society to establish missions in Abyssinia 
have been carried on for nearly twenty 
years in the face of the most formidable 
difficulties, with the result, so far, of two 
failures and one success. The story of the 
earlier efforts of the society has been already 
related in Tue INDEPENDENT, and need not 
be repeated here. The first attempt was 
made in the Kunama country in 1865, and 
was abandoned in 1870. An effort was made 
to found a mission among the Gallas in 1877, 
when Emanuel, a convert of an earlier 
mission, his wife, and two other Abyssin- 
ians, began a school in the province of 
Godsham. They were soon compelled to 
remove to an adjoining province, where 
their work lay among the Falashas, whence 
they were shortly again driven away into 
the territory of the more amiable Prince 
Menelek, of Shoa. There, in the extreme 
southern part of the kingdom, they found 
two agents of the German Crischona Society 
at work, and joined hands with them in 1881. 
An additional force of missionaries was 
dispatched by the Nile route, to meet their 
brethren. A series of misfortunes attended 
the expedition, and it was finally broken 
up by the death of its leader at Khartoum 
and the disability of the other members by 
sickness and discouragement. The friends 
of the enterprise still hope to be able to 
establish a mission among the Gallas, ex- 
pecting to reach their country from Harar, 
where the Roman Catholic Capuchins have 
an establishment, or by the road recently 
opened by the French from Obok on 
Tajura Bay, by which the Gallas can be 
reached without going though Abyssinia 
and without an excessively long circuit. 

The third mission, which is stillin success- 
ful operation, was founded in the high- 
lands of Northeastern Abyssinia, in 1870, 
after the Kunama mission was abandoned. 
The missionaries retired to Kasen, a moun- 
tain city, to recruit their broken health, 
and shortly afterward began a work at 
Ambadhero, south of Kasen. In the next 
year, they removed, on account of a war 
breaking out between the chief of the coun- 
try—afterward King Jonn—and a rival, to 
the hot springs of Ailat, at the foot of the 
mountains, and seven hours’ west of Mas_ 
sowa, onthe Red Sea. This place was a noted 
health resort, visited by people from all parts 
of Abyssinia, and offered a fine opportunity 
for good work. Two converts were bap- 
tized in 1872, and in the next year a third 
station (counting Massowa as one) was es- 
tablished at Geleb, among the Mensas; a 
stone sanitarium was built at Ailet; and a 
prosperous school was taught at Massowa. 


The work was somewhat disturbed during 
the wars between Egypt and Abyssinia. In 
one of the campaigns between rival chief- 
tains the city of Ailet was burned; but the 
mission station, at the express command of 
the king, it is said, was spared. In 1879, 
application was made to King John for per- 
mission to work among some of the tribes 
near Gondar or among the Falashas. The 
king refused, saying he would not permit the 
Swedish missionaries to labor in his coun- 
try; forhe would not have two kinds of 
Gospel. He had already consigned the 
Falashas to Flad’s pupils, and would him- 
self see to the conversion of the other tribes 
to Christianity. In the same year the mis- 
sion was compelled, by the machinations of 
one of the native chiefs, to give up the 
station at Geleb, where flourishing schools 
for boys and for girls had been established. 

The occupation of this place was afterward 
permitted conditionally; but the Abyssinians 
violated their word, fell upon the station and 
broke it up, and the work was transferred 
to Kenen, within the Egyptian lines. Per- 
mission had been obtained from the Egyptian 
Government in 1877 to build a large mis- 
sion house at M’Kullu, near Massowa. The 
whole work was finally concentrated in that 
Place ; and it is nowthe only actual Swedish 
mission station in East Africa. According 
to the report of J une, 1882, the boys’ school 
contains forty-five and the girls’ school 
thirty pupils, while about fifty persons par- 
take of the communion. From the begin- 
ning of the mission to the present, about 
thirty persons—a part of the number con- 





verts from heathenism, and a part from 
Mohammedanism—have been baptized into 
the Lutheran Church. 

Herr Gerhard Rolf, the German trav- 
eler who visited this mission, speaks 
of its work in high terms, and of its 
institute at M’Kullu as a model of its 
kind. He says: ‘‘ Without protection from 
any worldly power, and patiently enduring 
annoyances on religious matters from the 
Egyptian Government so tolerant in other 


things, the Swedes have not been 
able to detach themselves from the 
Coast. Yet their institution is the 


one among all the institutes of this 
country that deserves the most admiration 
and respect. Sustained wholly by 
private contributions from Sweden, it 
possesses a capacious, excellently adapted 
establishment, on the line between Hotumlu 
and M’Kullu, two places situated on the 
mainland opposite Massowa. The dwell- 
ing house, surrounded by trees and shrub- 
bery, can be called fine under the circum- 
stanees, even though it be lacking much to 
make it complete according to German 
ideas. The station has, in every respect, the 
best arranged buildings to be found in 
Massowa and the neighborhood; and they 
are even more complete than the really 
handsome Government palace. Notwith- 
standing the obstacles it has met, the mis- 
sion has not limited its operations to the 
district ; and we firmly believe that the seed 
sown within the last few years ‘‘ will bear 
fruit.” After speaking of the number of 
pupils, which he erroneously gives as nearly 
twice what it really is, hesays: ‘‘ It is ajoy 
to see how the little ones,from the tenderest 
age totwelve or fifteen years, grow and 
thrive. All shades of color may be seen 
from yellow to black. Besides reading, 
writing, arithmetic, etc., each child has to 
learn a trade or manual occupation. Here 
are girls receiving instruction in knitting, 
weaving and sewing; there, boys may be 
seen employed in shoemaking, carpentry, 
etc. Allare neatly clad in the European 
fashion; and that their food is good and 
adapted to the climate, need hardly be 
added. Divine service is held in a chapel 
adjoining the mission-house, which is fur- 
nished with a small organ.” 

———-—o~ 


More interest than usual has prevailed late- 
ly among the Burmans of the Rangoon district, 
American Baptist Mission. Within a month six- 
teen have been baptized on profession of faith 
at the church in the city, and others have re- 
quested baptism. At Wakema, a jungle town 
two days’ journey away, a Burman catechist was 
stationed some time ugo. Recently the man 
has seen most gratifying results from his labor. 
Eighteen have been already baptized, and a large 
number are hopeful inquirers. This movement 
is the more interesting, as heretofore Christiani- 
ty has won converts from among the bigoted 
Buddhist Burmans by no such large number at 
one time. Good news has come from the Siamese 
Karens, among whom the Burmah Baptist Mis- 
sionary Convention, composed of the native 
churches of Burmah, opened a mission some three 
years ago. More than fifty have been baptized 
recently, making the number of converts about 
two hundred. These have been organized into 
three churches, which have united in one associa- 
tion. The work has been carried on entirely by 
native Karen missionaries from Burmah, Two 
young men from this newly established mission 
are studying at the Karen Theological Seminary 
in Rangoon, and several children have been 
brought for instruction in the Karen station 
school. Now the three mission churches have 
established schools in their own villages, and the 
people are learning to read the Scriptures and 
hymn book. In the Henthadah district, great 
progress has been made in the establishment 
of village schools through the efforts of Mra. C. 
B. Thomas. Ina recent report she says: ‘In 
1876 there were 370 pupils in our village schools. 
This year the number is 859. A few years ago 
nothing was paid out for village schools, as all 
the teaching there was in them was done by the 
pastors. This year our people have paid 2,177 
rupees to their village school-masters and have, 
in most cases, furnished their board free of 
charge.” The prospéct of success in the new 
mission to the Ka-khyens in the mountains north 
and east of Bhamd is excellent. This is the only 
mission station occupied in Upper Burmah and is 
600 miles distant from the English frontier. 
Twenty Ka-khyens have been baptized, and there 
are others awaiting baptism. A Ka-khyen spell- 
ing book is passing through the press, the re- 
sult of an effort to reduce their language to writ- 
ing. One of the disciples, an elderly man, has 
stood firmly under considerable persecution. 
Before he became a Christian two of his three sons 








died, and the third son, who was unmarried, 


should have taken the two widows to wife; but 
both father and son became Christians, and, 
therefore, the son took one of: the widows and 
sent the other back to her father’s house. This 
produced no ill feeling until nearly a year had 
passed when the woman became ill and her 
relatives wished to make a feast to the spirits, 
They sent to the father-in-law demanding a 
contribution to the spirit-feast, which was kindly 
but firmly refused. The friends of the woman 
then made an attack upon the son while he was 
plowing with some borrowed oxen, beat him 
severely and took away the oxen, at the same 
time making threats of further ill-treatment of 
the old man and his son. They, however, re- 
mained firm, and the father has succeeded in a 
partial settlement of the affair; but he well 
knows that his people are a wildand lawless set 
of mountaineers, ready for any evil deed that 
will further their interests. Had the old man 
retaliated, a life feud would have grown out of 
the affair; but the spirit of the Gospel ruled 
his heart with sufficient power to prevent it. 


-..-A correspondent writes us from Turkey: 

“The Rey. Mr. Shislmanian, missionary of the 
Disciples of Christ to the Armenians, has lately 
visited Bardezag, Marsovan, Sivas, and other 
places in Asiatic Turkey. In Sivas there is a 
party whose members are enrolled as Protestants, 
but who seceded from the evangelical com- 
munity a few years ago because they regarded 
the terms of church bership as harsh. Es- 
pecially they objected to'the refusal by the Church 
to baptize the infant children of unconverted 
parents. This party established an independent 
preaching place in the city, and one of their 
number, a Jayman, has there administered the 
Lord’s Supper and the rite of baptism without 
restriction. This party has now given Mr. 
Shishmanian the use of its meeting house, and has 
pretty generally accepted baptism as a means of 
receiving the Holy Spirit. At other places Mr. 
Shishmanian has succeeded in gaining a certain 
number of adherents from the existing evan- 
gelical churches. In fact, his mission seems di- 
rected to the conversion of the evangelical 
churches, doing no serious work among the un- 
evangelized masses. The evangelical churches 
of Turkey are still struggling for existence. 
One of their great needs is the strength of union, 
Under these circumstances, the zeal that attacks 
the unity of these Bible Christians with new 
refinements of doctrine, while it neglects the 
multitude who do not accept the Bible as the 
rule of faith, cannot but be deplored. 
An illustration of the growing respect with which 
the Armenians regard the evangelical movement in 
Turkey is seen in the frequency with which 
Armenian newspapers reprint articles from the 
Avedaper, the Armenian newspaper published by 
the Mission, and in the increase of sales of 
Mission books among Armenians, The Masis 
(newspaper), which is the official organ of the 
old Armenian Church has always steadfastly 
refused to exchange with the Avedaper, Within 
afew months, however, it has itself requested 
the Avedaper in exchange, and now uses extracts 
from it freely in its columns.” Another corres- 
pondent in Turkey writes: ‘‘Trying times these 
for the missionary work in Turkey; times in 
which we all need to sustain our faith by 
reference to the experience of early missionaries, 
as revealed in III John, 9, 10, and II Cor. x, 10, 
together with Matt. xxviii, 20. Unfortunately 
too widely circulated invitations tv: ‘+ell all their 
troubles’ to committees on the other side the 
ocean encourage in many here the hope that, if 
they only tell a tale woful enough, all their 
wants will be supplied by the generous senders 
of circulars. Time and a little more practical 
wisdom on the part of some home friends of the 
cause will cure all this. The educational work 
is prospering. During ite last term Armenia 
College had 53 male and 16 female pupils in the 
college proper, and 113 males and 80 females in 
the preparatory departments, with 6 theological 
students, Seven males and three females 
graduated. The Turkish officials are becoming 
more and more sensitive in regard to any men- 
tion of Armenia, and the name must be changed. 
Not improbably ‘Euphrates’ will be the new 
adjective. A new term of study has just opened 
with increased numbers in the College, and 
decreased in the preparatory departments. 
Never has the outlook, financial and political, 
been darker than now.” 


...-Lieutenant Bere, of the late unfortunate 
Italian Antarctic Expedition, received important 
services from the missionaries of the South 
American Missionary Society, at their station, 
Umshunaja, Terra del Fuego, on the north side 
of the Beagle Channel, for which he has made 
grateful acknowledgment in the Bulletin of the 
Italian Geographical Society. The Missionary 
Society has also been presented by the King of 
Italy as a testimonial, with a gold medal, bearing 
on one side his portrait, and on the other side 
the inscription, De messis aequore nautis attulit 
religio salutem MDCOOLXXXIL Lieutenant 
Bove remarks of the mission that its beneficent 
influence “‘ has made itself felt in the remotest 
corner of Terra del Fuego; and since the word 
of Christ has been preached in those regions, 
one may be astonished to observe how the sav- 








as an imprescriptible duty, forget their injuries 

and make peace offerings to their enemies. The 

idea of founding a mission in this country 

seemed ludicrous in his time to Darwin, 

who openly and privately deprecated the 

expenditure of means on such a philanthropic 

enterprise, But how great would be his aston- 

ishment to receive the news that these same 

Fuegians, who had robbed the ‘ Beagle’ of its 

two best boats, had stripped poor Matthew and 

threatened him with death, and had taken their 
goods and lives from so many other defenseless 

crews of shipwrecked vessels, had a few years 

afterward traveled a hundred miles to get help 

from Umshunaja for nine shipwrecked men, 

and on another occasion had conducted a whole 
crew over mountains and through the wilderness 
from Cape Polycarp to Good Success Bay, and 
had supported them till they could be taken 
away bya passing ship. The mission station 
occupies a most beautiful situation on the Was- 
haga. A high and snow-capped mountain range, 
over which tower the two peaks, Olivie and Rob- 
inson, protects it from the north and northwest 
winds, and the long peninsula separating the 
Umshunaja and Umshunaiski Bays from each 
other affords good pasturage for a few hundred 
cows. About two hundred of these belong to 
the mission and the rest to the ten or twelve 
better families among the Fuegians, who have 
obtained them from the missionaries in pay for 
work. The presence of the English missionaries 
in Terra del Fuego has doubtless wrought e 
change in the morals of a large portion of the 
dwellers on Beagle Channel. So mighty is the 
progreas, 80 great are the sacrifices which the 
good missionaries have imposed upon themselves, 
that in my opinion what can now be said of Pal- 
lalaja [a native with whom Bove became person- 
ally acquainted] will within a few years be ap- 
plicable to all the Fuegians. He was one of the 
most contentious, meanest, and most supersti- 
tious of all the natives; but now is living under 
the shadow of the cross, and is a model of vir- 
tue and industry.” 


...-The Native Council of the Northwest 
Provinces, India (Church Missionary Society), 
recently held an interesting;discussion ‘Con- 
cerning all Intoxicating Things.” The first 
paper, by the Rev. Davi Solomon, took the 
position that everything of an intoxicating 
nature should not be used at all. Some of the 
heathen had boasted that, if they liked, they 
could make any of the mission agents dead 
drunk. This ought not so to be. If wine, he 
said, is prescribed by a physician, the patient 
should confinehimself to the receipe. The next 
speaker showed that things intoxicating worked 
a threefold evil to the body, the morals and the 
mind. He had started a temperance society at 
Benares ; but the members had gradually fallen 
away. Pundit Nath remarked that tobacco had 
not been referred to as anevil, Another speaker 
said drunkenness was increasing in India, and it 
must be checked, Christians must take the 
lead in the matter. Every man ought to ask 
himself whether he could not abstain 
altogether.” ‘‘ In the case of those whose ances- 
tors were Hindus, who had been abstainers for 
generations, it could be no hardship. Why 
should they take to drinking simply because they 
had become Christians?” It remained for the 
chairman, an English missionary, to rebuke those 
natives who had urged total abstinence. He 
said he was thankful for every legitimate effort 
to check evil of every kind among the infant 
congregations ; and among those evils no doubt 
intemperance was one. But the broad state- 
ment that no one could use intoxicating bever- 
ages threw reproach not only on the great mass 
of good Christian men, who thought and acted 
differently, but on our blessed God himself, He 
believed in temperance in all things. Mr. Solo- 
mon had defined temperance as an avoidance of 
all intoxicating things. The English missionary 
and the native Christian did not, therefore, 
agree. But was the former’s position higher 
and better than the Hindu’s? 


...-The missionary in Turkey of the Disciples 
of Christ, Mr. Shishmanian, reports as follows 
for the year: 

“Our work this year has been confined to Asia 
Minor; not that we wished it so, but it seems Provi- 
dence so decreed, Naturally, our first thought was 
to build up a strong church in Constantinople. We 
labored there until eighteen months ago, when we 
were impelled by sickness, and by a good opening to 
preach the Gospel, to take a temporary home in Bar- 
dizag, a town fifty miles from the city, with a popu- 
lation of 8,000, We have now a church of forty-five 
members in Bardizag. Garabed Der Tavitian, one 
of their number, is now their minister. For several 
months I have been evangelizing. On the 12th of 
August a church of 80 members was organized in 
Sivas. In Marsovan | had immense audiences—one 
thousand at a meeting. This Fall we return to Con- 
stantinople to resume our work there. 

r 


eI the 
year we had thirty-one baptisms—eleven in 
zag and twenty in Sivas.” 





ages, among whom vengeance had been regarded 
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FIRST NIGHTS AT THE OPERAS. 


Tue opening of the season and of both lyric 
centers, the new Metropolitan Opera House and the 
old Academy of Music, demoralized to a novel de- 
gree the city in the neighborhood of Thirty-ninth 
and Fortieth Sireets, and in the familiar meas- 
ure Irving Place and Fourteenth Street. At the 
Academy of Music, Mr. Mapleson’s soul probably 
took delight in the huge sign “Standing Koom 
Only,” which the vestibule displayed, Within, 
the se nev was bridiant and enthusiastic during 
the performance of “‘Sonnambula,” from the 
first notis of the Introduction to the last Finale, 
Andif the parquet was something less fashionable 
in social clement and dress, the 
very nearly all the well-known subscribers of 
past years. The performance was an extremely 
even and excellent one in almost every respect, 
even allowing for the moderate exactions of 
B. ilini’s opera. Mime, Gerster has been a de- 
cided gainer in voice and breadth of style since 
her last Winter amoung us; her floriture are 
as exquisite and flowing ; her trill as limpid and 
she introduced more variety into her embellish- 
ments. Naturally her singing of ‘Come per 
me" evoked the enthusiasm of the house, 
nor Viciui, the new tenor, we are inclined to 


boxes contained 


Sig- 


countas unimportant acquisition and a singer 
likely to bicome exceedingly and deservedly 
popular, He isa young artist, personally and 
vocally resemb.ing Signor Campanini when in 
his ycunger days. He acts with spontaneity and 
grace, Ue possessesa clear, resonant lenore di 
pitto (which he is notcalled upon to use as any- 
thing else) of undeveloped and a trifle nasal 
quality in the upper notes, but strikingly sweet 
in the middle register, and of fine compass, He 
bas a pure Italian method, does not indulge too 
much in vibrato, and phrases charmingly, His 
articmation is distinct, almost to over-precis- 
jon; and he sings with remarkable distinction 
and taste. Ihe freshness and volume of his 
voice is its especial charm; and with time and 


study he should not fail to achieve a gen- 
nine success here, “ Prende anel” has 
seldom been more enjoyably sung as 


the jarge audience testified emphatically, Signor 
Cherubino, basso, who also made his début in this 
city, sung smvothiv and in time and tune, but 
Bellini’s florid 
arias and (jike Signor Vicini) nervous. The 
chorus did their ducy very acceptably, the or- 
chestra, ander 5 gnor Arditi, played the familiar 
old score admirabiy, and the curtain fell on an 
opening pcrformance which must be considered 
& most gratilying augury for the Winter's battle 
atthe oi house, “Rigoletto” wax sung upon 
Wednesday and Mme, Pappenheim made her 
re«ntréc as Norma upon Friday. 

{nu spite of allegiance to Mr, Mapleson, it was to 
be naturally «xpected that the crush and splendor 
at the Mc tropoiutun Opera House should have out- 
abone that of she Academy, It did ;and, more than 
that, probaly surpassed any general gathering of 
the beauty and wealth and fashion of our city 
which . as chanced during long Winters, ‘ Every 
body who was any body” was there, as runs the 
phrast,and.h vastand beautiful palace of amuse- 
ment was a sea of point-lace and costly robes, a 
ehimmer «f diamonds and pearls, The new build- 
ing, in point of intcrnal architecture and decora- 
tion, is as «xquisite and imposing a structuro as 
heart could wish, ‘The entire absence of dark tones 
in (he wails and furnishings grants a suffusion of 
high light that, upon tirst cntering, dazzles and 
bewilders the spectator accustomed to theaters of 
lesser dimension and soberer tones, From the 
first box balcony the cye leaps forward with 
a sensation of indistinciness, across the 
monsirous gulf of the paiquet and toward 
the square trame which defines the stage 
in place of the beloved and barbarous 
tiers of proscenium be xcs, All is rich, splendid, 
vast, But to the genera! public the hight of the 
first gallk.ry available for their use makes getting 
to one’s seat thcrein a positive fatigue, Seats in 
it or the uppermost circle, or in the last third of 
the parquet positively ure too distant for facial 
expressiun : n the stuge to be easily marked, much 
lees siudikd. Nor is a tine view of the stage 
ordinarily attainable from the greater 
portion of the auditorium, up-stairs or down. 
There is.a notable number of indifferent and 
worse seats owing to the bigness of the house, 
the pitch of the tiers, the predominance of the 
arrangements for box-holders, The spectator 
has much the same sense of complete comfort, 
security and distance that he has in looking down 
avross the City Hall Park from one of the warm 
and cosy offices of Temple Court or the Tribune 
Building. So much for the aspect and the seeing- 
quaiiics of the great temple of music. 

The performance of the evening must be noted 
before the yet more essential point of criticism, 
how one hears in the Opera House, is 
taken up. With good discretion “Faust” 
had been chosen as the inaugural opera. Mme. 
Nilsson received an ovation on her appearance, 
It is needless to say that she is as ever, in 
spite -f matured years than when she first won 
the rd o as her own, the ideal Margherita, un- 
equaled in singing Gounod’s music or realizing 


seemed out of his eloment in 





most poetically the heroine of Goethe. She was 
in perfect voice,and in the jewel scene outdid 
herself to receive a costly tribute (a girdle of 
gold bay leaves, inscribed) and the plaudits of 
the andience. Signor Campanini was exceed- 
ingly disappointing and inefficient. The days 
of this great singer seem to be fairly over. 
Method, dramatic talent and an honored name 
will not atone for a worn voice. ‘Salve Dimora” 
was sung with something of his old charm, but 
his want of sweetness of tone, in the lovely music 
of the garden scene, was painfully apparent. 
Mine, Scalchi sang her best as Siebel, and lent a 
conspicuous addition to the evening’s enjoyment. 
(Her experience in the huge opera-houses 
of Italy doubtless will be of great value to 


her this Winter.) Signor Novara, though 
plainly apprehensive that all was not 
well with him in his new surroundings, 


was as picturesque and powerful a Mefistofele 
asusnal. Now, concerning the acoustic properties 
of the theater a few plain words must frankly be 
said. First, the hight of the stage must make it not 
the easiest house to sing in and render its 
amplitude hard to fill, Mme, Nilsson and Mme. 
Sealchi alone succeeded in filling it upon Mon- 
day night, and both with a certain effort. There 
is noecho ; there is no obstruction to the sound, 
The splendid theater is simply too big to either 
hear or see without effort or a strong opera-glase, 
if one sits far back of the middle of the roomy 
and juxurious parquet, or in the center of the 
first general balcony or in the family-circle ; 
and the further back in either situation 
the more trying and discouraging the effort 
to be entertained. The horseshoe is too 
elongated, The depth of the galleries is 
too liberal, Moreover, brick walls are not en- 
couraging as sounding-boards, Undoubtedly an 
orchestra of one hundred or one hundred and 
twenty (very carefully drilled, and below the 
present level of flooring) would be an improve- 
ment in purely instrumental passages of a work ; 
but how shall we add a cubit to the statue of our 
sopranos and tenors, or make them all like La- 
blachein lung power? Succeeding performances 
must, we presume, give greater satisfaction, as the 
difficulties to be coped with are recognized by 
manager and artists. On Monday night the im- 
pression derived was that all which was easy to 
look at and admire was the sumptuous building, 
and that for people who came without having 
mathematically and hesitatingly secured their 
seats beforehand, and who wished to hear music 
and not the badinage of friends in boxes, there 
was small encouragement, indeed, 

The band, under Signor Vianesi’s direction, 
numbered between sixty and seventy performers, 
and established its claim to be considered of ex- 
cellent material,especially in regard to the strings. 
Its tone was brilliant, but not particularly re- 
fined, the wood and brass doing their duty with 
taste and finish, Its support may be called more 
effective than conspicuous for rigid observance 
of delicate shading ; and it won the favorable suf- 
frages of the audience, Signor Vianesi himself, 
if he is not generally so, seemed, on 


Monday evening, «a vigilant conductor; 
he was fidgetty and restless and acted as 


if he feared each moment a tlute would lose pitch 
or a horn make an unwarrantable eptry. His ten- 
dency to produce what a painter would call “high 
lights” in a picture, and his aptness to accelerate 
his tempo in passages of extended rhythm were in 
acontrast to Signor Arditi’s steady beat and con- 
servative style. The scenery and stage furnish- 
ing of the opera were new, appropriate and beau- 
tiful without materially surpassing conventional 
requirements, The set for the third act, with a 
moonlit prospect of the city and cathedral visible 
beyond the garden walls, was applauded. The 
costumes, from those of the prima donna to 
each member of the chorus, were beautifully 
fresh and rich; but once again we would pro- 
test against the hideous and impossible attire of 
the soldiers, which is becoming traditional to 
Gounod’s fourth act, and against so well in- 
formed and observant an artist as Mme. Nilsson, 
utterly spoiling the suitable simplicity of 
Margaret's white gown by having it made with 
atrain, Is this absurdity to go on in perpetuo? 

It is out of the question to catalogue all the 
distinguished occupants of boxes and stalls. 
Among the host were Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Van- 
derbilt, Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge, Mr. 
Jay Gould, Mr, and Mrs, Russell Sage, Mr. and 
Mrs. August Belmont, Miss Catherine Wolfe, 
Mr. Henry Irving, Professor Ogden Doremuas, 
Colonel DeLancey Kane and Mrs, Kane, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Hoe, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Steinway, 
Mr. John Jacob Astor, Lord and Lady Mande- 
ville, Mr. D. O. Mills, Mr. and Mrs, Whitelaw 
Reid, Mr, Cyrus W. Field and Mr. and Mrs. J.W. 
Drexel,and the Marquis and Marquise de Vallom- 
brosa—besides hundreds of representatives from 
the circles of art, science, letters and foreign 
society. 
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On Wednesday evening “Lucia” was sung 
with Mme. Sembrich as prima-donna. For Fri- 
day, the third night; ‘Il Trovatore” was an- 
nounced with Roberto Stagno and Mmes, Val- 
leria and Trebelli in the cast. 


-++.The symphony on the program for the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic’s first concert of the 


season (upon Saturday) is Beethoven's “ Eroica.’ 





Literature, 


(The prompt mention in our list af “Books of the Week" 
will be constdered by us an equtvalent to thetr pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE JEANNETTE EXPEDITION. 


BY PROFESSOR J. E. NOURSE. 








Ovr public libraries are not the only 
places where these volumes will find a wel- 
come. 

The full records of this new Arctic ex- 
perience, glimpses only of which, from time 
to time, have saddened so many hearts, de- 
velop points of deep interest for even the 
general reader. They are records of daring 
heroism, energy, and fortitude rarely 
equaled, which, relieving the sorrowful 
tinge of pervading misfortune, are bold 
examples for the young. 

Our libraries will not have them in com- 
pleteness without having the several publi- 
cations named above, to which should be 
added the small Svo, ‘Our Lost Explor. 
ers,” by the Naturalist of the Expedition, 
Mr. Newcomb, one of its few survivors. 
Tke Report of the Naval Court of Inquiry, 
not as yet distributed by Congreegs, will be 
found to exhibit particulars as to the char- 
acter of the ‘*‘ Jeannette,” her fitting out, 
and her cruise, which could not be expected 
to appear at large in the chef narrative, 
which it is proposed here to notice—-all the 
essentials of the story. 

In the two volumes of Mrs. De Long, she 
gives all the essentials of the story, with 
the fidelity of a wife and the impartiality of 
the historian. 

The cruise of the ill-fated ship udds to 
all former Arctic stories a record of a char- 
acter differing in important points from all. 
We do not mean as to its inception by Mr. 
Bennett and the commander; for the gener- 
ously lavish provisions of the noble-hearted 
Grinnell, also, are yet fresh in mind; 
his memorials to the Congress, and his help- 
ing hand and heart throughout the twelve 
years of support to the expeditions of De 
Haven, Kane, and Hall; and this, almost 
exclusively from the impulses of that glow- 
ing sympathy which would not permit him 
to the last hour to believe that Sir John 
Franklin’s party could not be rescued. 
Certainly he was not seeking for the glory 
of solving the problem of the pole, or of 
geographical discovery. But the history of 
the ‘‘Jeannette” as faithfully brought out in 
the tasteful and interesting volumes edited 
by Mrs. De Long, with the inside story fur- 
nished by the Court of Inquiry to which 
she refers, gives us an Arctic record differ- 
ing from those of the past in the route 
chosen, and the unfortunate decisions of 
the able commander of the expedition in 
placing his ship at a late season within the 
ice-pack and in landing on the Siberian 
coast at the fatal point to which his defec- 
tive Russian chart led him. 

In the closing paragraph of the volumes 
she justly quotes from the ‘“‘ Record of the 
Naval Court ” its ‘‘ Special commendation of 
the Lieutenant Commander for the high 
qualities displayed by him in the conduct of 
the expedition,” and she adds: 

“This decision was reached by the court 
after the fullest hearing of testimony. The 
reader of The Voyage of the Jeannette is in pos- 
session of the same general evidence. It is the 
record of an expedition which set out in high 
hope and returned broken and covered with dis- 
aster, It isalso the record of lives of men sub- 
jected to severer pressure than their ship met 
from the forces of Nature. The ship gave way; 
the men surmounted the obstacles and kept 
their courage and faith to the end. It is, above 
all, the record of a leader of men who entered 
the service in which he fell with an honorable 
purpose and a lofty aim ; who endured the disap- 
pointment of a noble nature with a patience 
which was the conquest of bitterness ; who bore 
the lives of his comrades as a trust reposed in 
him ; and who died at his post with an unfalter- 
ing faith in God whom he served and loved. 

“The voyage of the ‘ Jeannette’ is ended. The 





“THE VoYAGE OF THE JEANNETTE. The Ship and 
Ice Journals of Lieut t-C der Geo, W. De 
Long, U.8.N, Edited by his wife, Emma De Lone, 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 2 vols, 8vo, pp. xii, 
440 ; pp. x, 441-911, 

NARRATIVE OF THE JEANNETTE, Lieut, J, W. DANEN_ 
Hower, U.8.N. 8vo, pamphlet, Boston: J, R, Osgood 

“OrFiciaL Report or G. W. MELVILLE, U, 8, N., 
Chief Engineer of the Jeannette,” 


Record OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NAVAL 
CouRT OF INQUIRY, ORDERED BY THE SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY TO INVESTIGATE THE LOS6 OF THE JEAN- 
NETTE.— House Reps. Executive Document No, 108, 








scientific results obtained were far less than had 
been aimed at, but were not insignificant. 
Something was added to the world’s stock of 
knowledge ; a slight gain was made in the solu- 
tion of the Arctic problem. Is it said that too 
high a price in the lives of men was paid for 
this knowledge ? Not by such cold calculation is 
human endeavor measured, Sacrifice is nobler 
than ease, unselfish life is consummated in lonely 
death, and the world is richer by this gift of snf- 
fering.” 

We venture the assertion that, if the 

problem of the pole could have been solved 
by the Expedition the naval qualities and 
Arctic experience of its commander, and 
his officers would have reached it; at the 
least they would have made a much higher 
northing, and secured valuable additions to 
geographical and other scientific research. 
The previous naval record of De Long and 
Chipp began in a high standiag through- 
out their academic course at Annapolis, to 
which the writer, as their instructor, cor- 
dially bears witness. Each of these young 
officers had shared in that brilliant and 
daring cruise of the little “Juniata,” 
which was made for the relief of Hall, on 
the Greenland coast in 1873. Of this cruise 
Mrs. De Long’s volumes furnish a full and 
intensely interesting narrative, her own 
private letter supplying in familiar form the 
impressions which the experience of that 
trying hour left upon her husband, and 
which were not made part of his ‘‘ Official 
Report.” The letter points back to the gale, 
and the edge of the ice-pack near Cape 
York, where De Long says: ‘For thirty 
hours we were, without doubt, on the brink 
of eternity; the boat was nearly all the time 
burted by the sea, she was half full of water, 
and we were surrounded by icebergs a hun- 
dred feet at least in hight. The broken 
pieces of ice were being hurled like stones 
on the face of this ice-pack, and ground to 
powder, or else thrown over like lava from 
a voleano, Had we struck this ice our 
chances would have been slim—in fact I 
would rather have been in the worst surf 
that exists than have been thrown up 
against this terrible wall. Looking back 
at it now makes me tremble, and I can only 
say that it was a miracle of Divine Provi- 
dence that we were saved.” 
This was a taste of Arctic voyaging which 
for even some naval men would scarcely 
have whetted an appetite for new duty in 
the ice zone. But for DeLong and Chipp 
itinspired only a fascination to return to 
like experiences. The “Juniata” had scarcely 
returned to New York when De Long 
tendered to the Navy Department his 
services in event of another Arctic Expedi- 
tion. ‘‘His indomitable energy,” says 
his wife, ‘strong will, and passion for over- 
coming obstacles, all tended to develop 
in him that Arctic fever which so often 
fastens upon one who has once known the 
excitement, peril and difficulty of Arctic 
exploration.” 

Proof of his having caught the fever was 
further shown in the application to Mr. 
Grinnell that he would fit out an expedition 
to the North Pole of which he would like 
to take command and solve the problem. 
Mr. Grinnell pleading his age, and that he 
had done his share and referring De Long 
to Mr. Bennett, he immediately acted on 
the hint which finally resulied in placing 
De Long in command. 


THE ROUTE SELECTED. 

The *‘ Jeannette” was the first to seek 
the pole through Behring Strait; the Eng- 
lish ships of Moore, Kellett, Collinson, Mc- 
Clure and others made the voyages of 1848 
—55 for the relief of Franklin; the pro- 
posed expedition of M. Lambert by this 
route failed of organization by his prema- 
ture fall in the Franco-German War. The 
choice of this route was unfortunate. It was 
based on the theory which the experience 
of the “‘ Jeannette ” demonstrated to be a fal- 
lacy; and this is the first marked point in the 
ill-fated record which we note. 

The theory was based on the supposed 
influence of a warm Japan current to open 
a way toward the pole, and the supposed 
extension to the far north of Wrangel Land. 
On this last supposition particularly, stren- 
uously indorsed by the eminent geographer, 
Petermann, in his publications and his in- 
tercourse with Mr. Bennett, it was expected 
that the ships could follow the coast line 
along a vast continental track, ‘‘ reappear 
ing,” Petermann thought, “in Greenlands 
and when she could no longer work her 
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way, sledge expeditions would push for a 
further northing. And M. Lambert, who 
in 1868, made the preliminary expedition to 
the straits, from which he returned with an 
enthusiastic desire to place the banner of 
France on the North Pole, had before his 
mind much of the same fallacies in propos- 
ing to enter the Strait in July, cut his way 
through floating ice-fields, reach the sup- 
posed open sea and sail ‘‘ straight to the 
pole,” which, on this supposition of an 
open sea, would be easily done in one Sum- 
mer. 

“Dr. Petermann,” Mr, Bennett wrote to De 
Long, ‘agreed with me ; and if I remember cor- 
rectly, itis your theory also that the pole can 
only be reached by a dash ; and it can be done in 
one Summer : it can be reached in the three Sum- 
mer months or not at all,” 


But, alas for theory, if theory only! 
And alas for those who disprove fallacies 
by the saddest of all records of personal 
sacrifice. DeLong, delayed by his instruc- 
tions to search for Nordenskjold, yet unwill- 
ing to return with no results, put the 
‘+ Jeannette” into the pack even as late as 
September 4th, and was compelled to write 
in his journal in the Spring and Summer 
following : 


‘*Whatever theory may bave been advanced 
as to currents in this part of the Arctic Ocean, I 
think our drift is demonstrating that. they are 
the local creation of the wind for the time be- 
ing. . . . Theory as toour movement is long 
since abandoned in my mind, giving way to 
facts based on experience. Theory may assert 
how we ought to drift; but our position from 
day today shows how we do drift, and I accept 
the situation. A drift of five and a half 
miles to 8. 38 degrees E, The irony of fate! 
How long, O Lord? How long? As to there 
being any warm current reaching to a high 
latitude, we have found none, I am inclined to 
agree with Lieut. Weyprecht, when he says 
‘The Gulf Stream does not regulate the limits 
of the ice ; but the ice, set in motion by winds, 
regulates the limits of the warmer Gulf Stream 
water ;and 1 pronounce athermometric gate-way 
to the pole a delusion anda snare.’. Of course, 
if any warm current came through Behring 
Strait it would be the Kuro Siwo, and our sea 
temperatures have indicated no such fact.” 


He had hoped at last to reach a harbor on 
the imaginary continent of Wrangel Land 
and thence push forward in the Spring; 
and in this idea he has been justified by the 
Naval Court; but the Continent shrank to 
an island as he drifted past it westward, 
and the warm influences of the Japan cur- 
rent proved the nullity which the investiga- 
tions of the U. 8. Coast Survey ‘‘(Dall’s Re- 
port,” 1881) have demonstrated. Nor is too 
much importance to be given to the errand 
which occasioned the late date of his enter- 
ing into the pack; for it appears clearly that 
the unusual continuance of the pack during 
August, 1879, would have prevented his 
having fared better, had he not been de- 
layed on the Asiatic coast. Nothing has 
been found more fickle than ice navigation 
in the Arctic. 

From the fatal date when the “‘ Jeannette” 
became finally fixed in the ice, the history 
of the expedition divides itself into three 
periods—the zig-zag N. W. drift,* the voy- 
ages of the three boats consequent on the 
crushing of the ship, and the story of the 
rescued and the perishing after the landing 
of some in Siberia. The important point of 
the drift, Lieutenant Danenhower says, is 
in the fact that the ship “traversed an im- 
mense area of ocean, at times gyrating in 
almost perfect circles,” her course and the 
observations of her officers proving that 
land does not exist in that area and estab- 
lishing many facts of value as regards the 
depth and character of the ocean bed and 
it temperatures, animal life, ete. It is 
matter of lasting regret that the 2,000 
observations of Lieut. Chipp, an ‘accom. 
plished electrician, ’ especially upon the dis- 
turbances of the galvanometer during 
auroras, a8 recommended to be made by the 
Smithsonian Institution, as well as the 
meteorological observations of Mr. Collins, 
perished with the lamented young officer in 


the wreck of his boat on the Siberian 
shore, 
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25th, 1879, the ship was found to be badly 
leaking, requiring the labor of steam, hand 
pump and wind-mill to keep her afloat during 
the long and weary nineteen months’ con- 
tinement ot her officers from that date until 
her going down in the deep night of the 13th 
of June, 1881. A single relief had occurred. 
May 17th, 1881, Jeannette Island was dis- 
covered; and a week afterward Henrietta 
Island was found and visited by the heroic 
Melville. No land had beén seen since 
the disappointments of reaching either Her- 
ald Island, or Wrangel Land, fourteen 
months before. 

The mental condition of officers and crew 
during this besetment can be neither im- 
agined nor described. There was an ever 
present consciousness day and night that 
at.any One moment the ship might go down; 
and a few of the many saddening notes of 
the ** Commander’s Journal” read thus: 


“This steady strain on one’s mind is fearful.” 
‘Seemingly we are not secure for one moment; 
and yet we can take no measures for our security. 
A crisis may occur at any moment; and we can 
do nothing but be thankful in the morning that 
it has not come during the night, and at night 
that it has not come since morning.’ Living 
over a powder mill, waiting for an explosion 
would be a similar mode of living. 
Christmas day! ! This is the dreariest day I have 
ever experienced in my life, and certainly passed 
in the dreariest part of the world Alas! 
Alas! The North Pole and the Northwest passage 
are 18 far from our realization as they were the 
day we left England; and my hope to add 
something to the history of Arctic discovery has 
been a3 thoroughly killed as my greatest enemy 
could desire. Sleeping with all my 
clothes on and starting up at every snap and 
crack of the ice effectually prevents my rest ; and 
yet I do not see anything in store for me for 
some time to come.” 

It is, however, a relief to find the com 
mander ever and anon making cheering 
notes alongside of these, as when he writes: 
“T could not help thinking how much worse 
it would have been on a dark night when 
we could have had all this trouble and yet 
see nothing. A man must be a hard un- 
believer who does not recognize the Divine 
Hand in these wonderful escapes.” It 1s 
cheering to find like expcessions and even 
stronger ones throughout the journals, ever 
indicating that hope which “ springs eter- 
nal” in the heart of man. One might have 
thought that complete demoralization must 
have fastened on officers and men; but it 
will be a strange lack of appreciation of the 
higher qualities of our nature which will 
permit any one to read these journals with- 
out intense admiration of the cool, self- 
possessed heroism displayed by these brave 
men, 

THE SHIP CRUSHED. 

But their ship must sink, and themselves 
be yet further tested by a boat and drift 
journey tothe bleak Asiatic shores. At 
4v.Mm., June 12th, Sunday, the ice began 
to come down with great force, jamming 
the ship, opening the seams in the ceiling, 
and soon breaking the ship in two, her 
forefoot having been twisted as far back as 
January 18th,1880. By 6p. M. she had be- 
gun to fill, heeling to starboard about 30 
degrees; at 8 o’clock every body was 
ordered to leave her for the floe, the re- 
moval of the boats, stores and records oc- 
cupying them until midnight. And then 
immediately after the weary ones had 
turned in, a sharp crack under the captain’s 
tent nearly cost the life of one of the party, 
saved only by the weight of his two com- 
panions lying on each side of him on their 
McIntosh blanket. The ship had gone down 
in 38 fathoms, her ensign hoisted at the 
mizzen; the next morning, nothing could 
be seen but a signal chest and a cabin 
chair. Officers and crew were afloat on 
the ice-field, five hundred and fifty miles 
Northeast of the Siberian Coast. 

THE BOAT JOURNEY TO THE LENA. 


The floe with its party was in about the 
latitude of Cape Chelyushin, the northern 
extreme of Siberia; but they were far to 
the east of it, and northeast of the Siberian 
Islands, through the narrow channels of 
which a direct line of retreat would bring 
them to the Lena Delta. The original plan 
of De Long was to make a southerly course 
to the river, where, by his chart and other 
information, he had been falsely led to be- 
lieve he would find a native settlement. 
His three boats with their stores and official 
records were on their way within four days 
after the ship sank, some of the officers and 





crew still suffering from lead poison. Poor 
Chipp had been taken out from his sick bunk. 
The first discouragement, wisely not an- 
nounced, was the xurthward and westward 
sweeping of the current which (as in Parry’s 
third expedition) set them back ‘ 27 miles 
more to the north than they had traveled 
south.” This, a profound secret, made De 
Long change his course to cross the current 
at right angles, and then, after 23 days of 
toil, he was relieved by a rest on a third 
newly discovered island. 

A second calamity, surpassed only by a 
third, in which so many perished, was the 
separation of the three boats ina gale of 
wind at the distance of about 90 miles 
north and east of the Delta, from which 
date nothing has been learned, or ever can 
be, of the second cutter’s party of seven 
brave seamen under Chipp. A memorial 
to be placed at home for him may include 
all that can be said of that cold and 
stormy hour. Noted for his seamanlike 
qualities, it may be safely assumed ‘that 
he did all which a brave and capable man 
could do to weather the gale.” Of the 
other two crews, the first cutter and whale- 
boat, under De Long and Melville, barely 
lived through that gale by riding to sea. 
anchors; the crew of the whaleboat fortu- 
nately landing on one of the eastern mouths 
of the Lena and there falling in with 
natives, made the happy record of eleven 
officers and men saved, with two only of 
De Long’s boat to tell the story of the ship. 
For the commander, with the lamented 
Ambler and Collins, the faithful Indian, 
Alexy, and the Chinese, Ah Sam, and seven 
seamen landing at the northern outlet of the 
Lena, twenty-five miles west of a native set- 
tlement which might have saved them, were 
to spend their six weeks of exhaustive toil 
and hunger amid the snow-drifts and the 
ice masses and slush of the Lena, until De 
Long’s pencil wrote the last trembling 
record: 


* Sunday, Oct, 30th: Boyd and Gertz died— 
during night, Mr. Collins dying.” 

What a story of heroism is that faithful 
search of Melville’s for his lost comrades; 
and what an inexpressibly mournful scene 
is that described in his testimony before 
the Naval Court and pictured in Mrs. De 
Long’s volume in ‘“*The Finding of the 
Bodies on the Frozen Plain,” ‘* The Cairn 
Tomb,” and the ‘‘Monument Hill on the 
River Bank!” And, as if to leave no 
shadows wanting in the story, to know that 
the faithful Alexy, ever denying himself 
for his beloved commander, must be buried 
with Errickson in the ice river, and the 
Indian Ainguin, with whom the wife had so 
unwillingly parted on the ‘ Jeannette,” 
after being once rescued, must die of small- 
pox at Kirrinsk. 


No brief sketch, even, of this ill-fated 
voyage but must show, as we have said, its 
unique variations from other Arctic expe- 
riences. That the ship should find the pack 
ice close upon her was nothing in itself dif- 
ferent from what had happened to De 
Haven and McClintock and Hall, the first 
two of whom were, as well as De Long, 
swept westward; but they, with many a 
whaler on both sides of the continent, made 
happy escapes by a new drift east and 
south for their release. But De Long was 
neither reset towards Behring Strait, nor 
permitted to have his ship drift safely still 
further west and to come out, as he had con- 
jectured she might, near Spitzbergen, 
where Wadleigh searched for him. No 
such Arctic record has a story of two whole 
years of suffering or of ninetcen months’ 
imprisonment without a moment’s rest from 
the danger of sinking; no such story as 
that of the subsistence on willow tea and 
charred boot-soles and seal-skins, and 
crawling into the snow bank, pencil still in 
hand, to add one more line to official records. 
What must one think of the will of a dying 
mao Jast of all to extend his arm above the 
snow, to tell in its stiffaess; ‘* Here we are 
and the records.” No story equaling this 
heroism, to which foreign geographical 
societies themselves have devoted pages of 
tribute. Despite its saddening shadows, 
this voyage of the ‘‘ Jeannette” has made 
a brilliant record in an ensample for the 
young. By severe sacrifice, eliminate this 
route from the problem of the pole; it will 


save further sacrifices for what seems a 
fruitless errand—viz., to penetrate the ice 
barrier for the open Polar Sea, if, indeed, 
there be a Polar 





/-..Following “The Orthoepist” and “The 
Verbalist,” by Alfred Ayers, we have, by the 
same author, trom the press of the Messrs, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., The English Grammar of Wil- 
iam Cobbelt, carefully revised and annviated, 
Cobbett’s grammar is probably the most suc- 
cessful attempt ever made to produce a thor- 
oughly interesting grammar. It is not encum- 
bered with learning. Cobbett’s grammatical 
capital, apart from his own good command of a 
strong English style, was Lowth’s grammar, 
which he is said to have learned by heart, and 
which is an excellent authority and better than 
the more widely known Murray's grammar, 
which depends yet more closely on Lowth. 
Cobbett made free use of both Murray and 
Lowth, but, arch-rebel against authority that he 
was, followed his own individual sense of gram- 
matical propriety quite as much as either, His 
grammar is a good one for any student of Eng- 
lish, and from some points of view, greatly to be 
admired, especially as a manual for people who 
wish to learn to write and speak English with- 
out a master. The present editor has paid Cob- 
bett off in his own coin, and applied his criticigm 
to him as freely as he did to others, He calls 
attention (1) to the poiuts in which 
he varies from what is now regarded as good 
usage, (2) to the few errors of diction in his 
work,and (8) to a more discriminating use of the 
relative pronouns, This is the particular merit 
claimed by Mr. Ayers for his work, The pro- 
nominal corrections are made with the view of 
bringing out the fact, too little known or ob- 
served, that who and which are the co-ordinating 
relative pronouns, while ‘hat is the restrictive 
relative pronoun, This is not a new observation, 
as any one may satisfy himself by turning to 
Webster's Dictionary ; but it is one that few per- 
sons seem to recognize, and the many to ignore, 
Mr. Ayers, by his assertion and exemplification 
of it in the body of OCobbett’s text, turns his 
book into a prolonged illustration of the correct 
use of these relative pronouns and of the prin- 
ciples that are to decide which relative should be 
used, As Mr, Ayers has carried his pronomin- 
al corrections through the entire treatise, he has 
made his point very plain, though we doubt 
whether all his proposed corrections are called 
for. He has also appended a carefully prepared 
index, which adds to the general usability of the 
grammar as a manual. 


...Colored designs of selected International 
Sunday-school Lessons are published by the 
Providence, R. L, Lithograph Company, large 
enough in size to be intelligible from a distance, 
and which will serve a better purpose than black- 
board illustrations, Sunday-school superin- 
tendents can obtain samples free by addressing 
the Providence Lithograph Company, The 
Messrs, Phillips & Hunt publish a little memorial 
in 16mo size of Edmund J, Yard, who was for 
sixty-three years a class leader and hospital 
visitor in Philadelphia, The volume is edited by 
his sister, Mrs, Mary D. James, who has given to 
it the title of The Soul Winner, An introduc- 
tion, by the Rev. D, P. Kidder, D.D., bears 
testimony to the remarkable spiritual power and 
successful Christian activity of Mr. Yard. It is 
the record of a life happily not rare in the 
history of the Christian Church, but which is as 
unique and as original in its testimony as if it 
stood alone in the annals of Christian biography. 





...-The Messrs. A, C. Armstrong & Son have 
purchased and bring out, with their imprimatur, 
two handsome 16mo volumes of stories by Alice 
Cary—-Clover Nook Children and Snow Berries— 
which, though published many years ago, are as 
fresh, as humorous, and as pathetic as eyer, 
No one who has read it can forget the story of 
Jane Wildermings. The poems are marked by 
great swectness of doctrine and versification and 
unusual imaginative power, while both the 
prose and poetry are tinged with a certain 
womanly delicacy and purity, and breathe 
throughout a kindly, human, and reverential 
relig.ous spirit, ‘The Messrs. Lippincott & 
Co. republish Caroline Hadley’s Bible Slories for 
Young Children in a convenient 12mo, The 
object of the collection is to retell in consecutive 
form and in simple terms the stories of the Bible 
as contained both in the Old Testament and the 
New. 


....The Messrs, Roberts Brothers, of Boston, 
republish, in their Classic Series, 16 mo, The Life 
of Nelson, by Robert Southey, with illustrations 
by Birket Foster. This Life, one of the five 
volumes of Southey’s ‘Naval History of Eng- 
land,” better known perhaps as his “ Lives of 
English Admirals,” and published between 
1833 and 1840, has held its classic position ever 
since, andremains the clearest and most con- 
cise and eloquent portraiture of the hero of Tra- 
falgar, 





...-The Messrs. Scribner will publish present- 
ly a new volume by the Rev. Henry M, Field, 
editor of the Evangelist, which will carry the 
pleasing title Among The Holy Hills, and be 
continuation of the author’s valuable work on 
“The Desert.” It is designed to mingle deserip- 
tion with reflection; and while having the at- 
traction of a book of travel will combine with 
this the communication of substantial knewledge 
and the promotion of a stronger faith. 
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. The Journal of 





Christian 


Philosophy 


started on a high level and steadily goes higher. 
Among the many good papers in the last number 


we mention, as having made the strongest 


im- 


pression on us, Mr. A. Campbell Armstrong’s on 


“The Ethics of Herbert Spencer” and 
Ward's 
by Contemporary Rec i. 


BOOKS OF TH THE WEEK. 


” 


Dr. 


‘ Historical Chapters of Danicl Attested 


,Owrng to the bewtidering seving varwty recently tntro- 
duced intu the ze and form of printing the vaper 


old designations of books, as ito. svo 


izmo, ¢1e., 


give go lithe indication of mze that we shali hereajter 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of Cooksin 


thie list in inches and quartets 
giwen ta the length.) 


The Chronicle of the Cid. Edited with an Intro 
duction and appendix, by Richard Markham, 
and jlius rated with upward of & desigur by 

i , Mc Vickar and Altre sd Brennan, 9 ade ee 
pp. xii, ol’, New York: Dodd, Mead & ¢ 

Grendmother's Story of Bunker Hill B ttle, 'B 1 
Oliver Wendell Hotmes, Illustrated by H, 
W, M:Vickar, 99x/%,pp. #1, The sawe,,.... 

Man-of-War Life; A Boy's Experience in the 
United states Navy, darnpg a Voyave Around 
the World, in a Ship of tue Line, By Charles 
Nordhoff, auchor of “The Merchant Vessel,” 
etc. 9x/, pp. KV, 346. ‘The same.,.... 

Stories of the East from Herodotus, By the Rev, 
Aifred J, Church, M,. A., author of “ S.ories 
trom Hemer.” With Lilustrations from Au 
client Frescoes aud pears. ix, DP. 
xii, 29, ‘Lhe same, 

Stories from Livy. By the ite v. ‘Alired. J c hure ‘h, 
M.A, With Uilustrations trom Desigus by Pi 
neli, 7@xe, pp.vi, 26/. The same 

A Narrative History of King Phillip’s War snd 
the Indian Troubies in New England, By 
pishage Markham. shustemses, i +gXo, pp. 

S46, The same , 

Minisey of the War with Mex xico, By ‘Horatio 0. 
Ladd, A.M, 7x64, pp. 8. The sume. 

The Expansion of England, Pye Courses of 
Lectures, By J, it. Beeley, M , Protes-or of 
Modern History in the 7 sraity of Cam- 
»ridwe. Tigx5, pp. vill, 308, Boston: Roberts 
es varctac cade ceudenccsncessesseveebonsencoecs 

Classic Heroic Ballads, Selected by the editor 
of “Quiet Hours.” (Classic Series.) 7x4%4, 
pp, vil, 269. The same, 2 

rhe Poetry of the Orient. 
ville Alger, author of 6 Friendships of 
Wowen,” ete, 7x44, pp. mr "392, ‘he same, 

Christian History in Its Three Great Pe riode, 

‘hird Period, Modern Phases, By Joseph 
Henry Allen, 7x5, pp, vi, #i¥, ‘Lhe same,..... 

Indian Jdylls. Frow the Sanskrit of the Mahab 
haérata, By Edwin Arnold, C, 8. 1,, author of 
“ ‘The Light of Ama," ete, 14x, pp. 314, The 
| PPTTTTITITITITITITITITTTT TTT 

In Nazareth Town, A Christmas Fantasy; and 
Other Poems, By John . Chadwick, au- 
thor of “ A Book of Poems,” ete, 7x5, pp. lll. 
Te ccenockbapenepeceteaciooorseaboceneacess 

rhe Story of My Heart. “My Autobiography. By 
Richard Jefferies, author of * + Gamekeep- 
er at Home," etc. 63gx449, pp. 144. The same, 

Poese amhenytooce from Modern Essayists, Vol. 

q hing Leiwh Hunt, Lamb, De Quincy, 
oer dney Bmith, Thacke ray, Emerson, 
matthew Arnold, Jobu Morley. 64¢x5, pp. v, 
a6. Vol. II Arthur Helps Charl s Kingsley, 
Ruskin, Lowell, Carlyie, Mac satilay, 64¢x5, pp. 
Vol, ‘Froude, Freeman, Giadstone, 
Newman, Leslie Stephen, 6x5 pp. 820. New 
York: G. P, Putnam's Bons, ts ois.) ° . 
Ame rican Colleges, Their Students and Work. 
By Charles F, Thwing. Second Edition, Ke- 
vived and Enlarged, 7x6, pp. 215, The same... 

An Ethical Symposia m, being a Series of Papers 
Concernin edical Ethics and Etuiquetts 
from the finer “ral pena cpeses. By Alfred ©, 
Post, William 8, Ely, 8, Oakley Vauderpoel, 
Lewis 8, Pitcher, ‘Phos Hun, Wm, C. Wey, 
John Ordronaux, Daniel B. St, John Roosa, 
Cornelius K, Agnew, Abraham Jacobi and H. 
Kh, Hopkins, With an Appendix, Temi, pv. 
vii, 216, ‘The same 

The Merry Adventures of R Sbinhood ot ‘Great 
Renown, in Nottinghamshire, Written and 
Lilustrated by Howard Pyle, xi, pp, xx, 
we. New York; Charles Scribner's Sons.... 

Wet Days at Edgewood with Old Farmers, Old 
Gardeners and Old Pastorals, By Donald G, 
Mitchell, author of “My rarm of Edgewood,” 
Tip aby, pp, 211, 324, The saime,...........00000 

Dream Life; A Fable of the Seasons, By Donald 
Gi, Mitchell, author of “ Keveries of a Bache- 
lor," etc, 7T4oxb\, pp. xx, 282, The same,..... 

The Voyage of the Jeannette, The Ship and Ice 
Journals of George W, De Long, Liculenant- 
Commander U.S, N,, and Commander of the 
Polar Expedition of i#iv—isei, Edited by his 

wite, Einma Del ong,with two steel Portraits, 
Maps and Lliustrations, In Dh volumes, 


By “Williaa Rouuse- 






Vol, I, Gigxty, pp. xil, 440, Vol, IL, Stox6y, 
pp. 441-911, Boston: ‘Houghton, Mifflin & 
Ge, (8 VENA D)ovveccccccccsccccosccsescoccccgecoscces 


The Diplomatic History of the War for the Union, 
being the fifth volume of the works of Wil- 
lian: H, Seward, Edited by E. Baker, 9x 
64, PP. Vill, BV, The same,.......cccccssseesees 

Beyond the Gates, By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
author of * ‘Lhe Gates Ajar,” etc, 74 x4%, Dp. 
BOG, TRO GAME. 22. .cccecccccccoccees 

The Bay of Seven Islands, aud Other Poe p18. 
By John Greeuleat Whittier, sx44y, pp, 8b. 
‘Lhe same 

He and She; or, A Poet's Portfolio, 
Story. 6x4, pp. bY, The same 

Lucile. on Owen Meredit , Lituatrated, ‘4x6, 
pp. Sov, New York: Thomas ¥, Crowell & 
Lo, TITTTIPIT IL 

The Ludy “of ‘the Lake, A Poem in Six Cantos, 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart, With Notes and an 

pendix frum the latest Edinburgh Edition. 
Tittstret. d, 84x, py. 2, The same. . 

The Bear-Worshipers of Yezo and the Island of 

aratuto (S.gbaiin); or, the Adventures of 

the Jewect Family and their Friend, Oto 
Nanibo, By Eaward Greey, author of * 

Americans in Japan," ete, Llustruted, 

pp. xiii, Bu4, Bostou: Lee & Shepard.......... 

Our Boys iu China, The Thrilling Story of Two 
Young Americans, Scott and Puul Ciayton, 
Wrecked in the China Sea, on ther Return 


By W. W. 


From India, ete. By Harry W. brench 
suthor of “ Our Boys in India," etc, 15% Lilus 
trations, 94x/, pp. xiv, 44, The same....... 


An Autobiography. By Anthony Trollope, o- 
thor of uew He Was Right,” etc, 749 
6, pp. 1x, 289, New York: Harper & Brothe rs. 


Prose Passages from the Works of John Lothrop 


Motiey, For Homes, Libraries and Schools, 
Gomplied by Josey, hine E. Hodudon, Lilus- 
trated, 14xo, pp. Xv, 179. T+ anteneens 
Castle in Spain, A Novel, B ieenite D. Mille, 
a author of f * Cord and Creese, Mote . eRustats, 
¥4x6, pp. 188. The same. 


Allin a Garden Fair. The Simple Story ot Three 
ore andaGirl, By Walter Besant, author 

* All Sorts and —onditions of Men, ” ete, 
CPrankiin Square Library.) 11x4, pp. v3. The 


One J fournds D Enfant, Compositions inédites, 
Adrien Marie, Vingt Planches en (dite: 
yt de Dujardin, loxil, New Yor 

GB BUCO... 6 see cccrcccvcccsevecsecvecccevecsccess 
The Parables of a a, * y the Key, William 
Arnot, ew York: Robert 
Carter & 
Save the Bo ag AB. ©. and By 
x ms Winslow, guthor of be Tet Recre 

of Victory,” en van yp. 379. New Yor yl 
National Item slety and Publication 
BROUBO, cece cccccccepecsesccescccocces secccssseceses 
Companion Characters: A Series of Studies in 
Hibie Bi By Hev. 0. A. Hilla, D.D. 


ete as De 


tal Christ. B Pp. G, “Mosoomder. 

Toe Oe pe 1k. Boston; Geo. HL” Bi enon 
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Dime Foieegs jon Books. 64x4%. Arithmetic. By 

rt P. Southwick, 25¥—2y1, Geography. a 

pat Goatnae. pp. 87, Syracuse, N. Y.: 
We BABGOOB oo ccccccescovccececescccecccccccsesce 
The Slecnsthous Bound of Asech rye With 
Notes andan Lutroduction by Mather, 
Amherst College. 7x5, pp. xxxvii, 141. Boston: 
SED BPs cccccccecs coccncccccesedsecccceeons eee 


George Eliot: A Griticn) Stud, Lo ae Life, W 
ings and Philosop ny. e Willis 
Cooke, author of “ siph Ywaido Emerson : 
His Life, Writings and Philoso phy. os od eee 
pp. Vv, 438. Boston: James R, 


Joun Greenleaf Whittier. A Biowraphy. By 
‘rancis H. Underwood, author of “ Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. A  Biographica 
Sketch,” ete. 734x5, pp. xvi, 418, The same. 150 

Modern French Readings, Edited by William * 
Boapy. | Professor of Modern Languages in 
Yale Collexe, 174 xb 4, pp. Vv, 457. Boston: 
Sy EN seek ccnatcschiccscascsaiense ss 
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~ NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 


OOKS ON BUILDING, Painting, Decorat- 
" ing, ete, For my 
eighty-cicht page THustente d hor tae address, 
ing fons UK aw bce ent ta 
6 Astor Place, N. Y. 


her Dr Wn. Mt Taylor's New Work, 


Published this day by 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON. 


CONTRARY WINDS, AND OTHER 
SERMONS. Crown octavo vol., in extra 
cloth, $1.75. 





The favorable reception to the former volume, en- 
titled 'THE LIMITATIONS OF LIFE has moved me to 
inane a companion to it inthe shape of the present 
work. These discourses have been chosen because of 
their bearing on topica of great present importance, and 
because of the testimonies to their helpfulness which I 
have received from many who heard thei.” —PREFACE, 


Also now ready, Fourth Edition: 

LIMITATIONS OF LIFE, ANDOTHER 
SERMONS. By Wm. M. Tayior, D.D., 
with a fine portrait of author, on steel, by 
Ritchie. 1 vol., $1 


NOW READY: 


New Work, by Rev. A. B. Brace, 


THE PARABOLIC TEACHING OF CHRIST,— 
A Systematic and Critical Study of the 
PARABLES OF ouR Lorp. By A. B. Bruce, 
D.D., Prof. of Free Church College, Glas- 
gow. Octavo vol., 527 pages, $2.50. 

“A work which will at once takeits place as a classic 
on the Parables of our Saviour. No minister should 
think uf doing without it.” (Preabyterian Review.) 

“The studies of the Parables are thorough, scholar- 
ly, suggestive and practical. Fullness of discussion, 
reverence of treatment and sobriety of judgment 
mainly characterize this work.”—|London Christian 

ord, 

Third Edition of 

GESTA CHRISIT; Or, a History of Humane 
Progress under Christianity. By C. L. 
Brace, Octavo, 500 pages, 2.50. 


Copies sent post.paid on receipt af price by 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Bway, N. Y. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW 


A new Religious and Theological Monthly, com- 

mencing with January, 1884. 

Theologically the Review will advocate the 
principles and represent the method and spirit 
of Progressive Orthodoxy. Its object will not be 
controversy, but positive and constructive work 
in the sphere of opinion and belief. Recognizing 
the fact that no age can honorably refuse to face 
the more serious problems which confront it, the 
vital questions of the present will be candidly in- 
vestigated and discussed. The Review will address 
iteclf in the general choice and presentation of 
its subjects to the religious public. Provision 
will be made for the careful treatment of topics 
in biblical, historical and philosophical criticism, 

In the conduct of the Review religiously, the 
Editors will consider the increasing demands 
upon the Church in its work of Evangelism at 
home and abroad, in its educational functions, 
in the administration of its charities and in its 
internal life—its worship and instruction. Ques- 
tions relating to the building of Society at the 
West, and to its reconstruction at the South, will 
be discussed by men engaged in the work. 

There will be departments of Archwological 
and Geographical Notes, of The .ogical and Re- 
ligious Intelligence, of Book Reviews, and of 
Periodical Literature. A department of Edi- 
torial Notes will contain brief discussions of cur- 
rent issues and events, 

EDITORS, 
Tae AnDover Review will be under the edi- 
torial control of 
Eaxzert C, Smytu, J. W. Cxurcainy, 
Witu1am J. Tucker, Grorce Harnis, 
Epwarp Y. Hincxs, 
Professors in Andover Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Mass., 
with the co-operation and active support of their 
colleagues in the Faculty—Professors Joun P. 
Guuuiver, Joun P.Taytor, Gzorce F, Moore 
and Franx E, Wooprvurr, and a large staff of 
Contributors, 

The price of the ANDovEeR Reyrew will be $3.00 
ayear. Subscriptions may be made to the pub- 
ishers, 





A new volume begins with the November number, now ready. 
Edition 100,000. 


“THE LEADING MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 





ST. NI 


HOLAS, 


EDITED BY MRS. MARY MAPES DODGE. 


++ oor -— 


Tue New York Tribune once said: 


“In the avalanche of immoral literature that threatens the 


children, some strong, vitally wholesome, and really attractive magazine is required for them, and 
Sr. Nicuoias has reached a higher platform, and commands for this service wider resources in art 
and letters than any of its predecessors or contemporaries.” The reference to the wide resources in 
art and letters commanded by St. NicHoLas was never more fully illustrated than by the extraor- 
dinary list of attractions which that magazine now announces for its future numbers. The following 


are the names of some of the special features : 


HOW THE ROBIN GAME, an Indian legend told in verse, by . ° e 


SPINNING-WHEEL STORIES, @ serial for girls, by . 
THE LAND OF FIRE, 2 serial story for boys, by 


** TALES OF TWO CONTINENTS,” 2 series of Norwegian sori, by 44 


THE SCARLET TAWAGER, 2 short serial for boys, by . 


SIX HUMOROUS FAIRY STORIES. by. . 
A STORY FOR GIRLS, by the popular writer, . 


‘* WINTER FUN,” 4 fine American home story, by 


“THE INDIAN SCHOOL AT CARLISLE,” 


illustrate the magazine. 


so happily blended with recreation and amusement. 
The price is $83.00 a year, or 25 cents a number. 


draft, or in registered letter, 


A REMARKABLE 


Ready November 3d. 


ARIUS 
THE LIBYAN: 


AN IDYL OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH, 


This is a romance of the Church in the latter 
part of the third and beginning of the fourth 
century. The first part of the book is an ex- 
quisite idy] of rural Christian life on the Libyan 
shore, but the latter portion describes some of 
the fierce, dogmatic conflicts of the period, car- 
ries the reader to the Council of Nice, and brings 
on the scene a number of conspicuous persons, 
including the Emperor Constantine, Athanasius, 
and Eusebius. The hero of the story is Arius, 
from whom what is known as the Arian heresy 
was named, 

The story is written with great power, and 
yet with marked simplicity of style. It is the 
first book of the author, who is certain to be 
hailed as a new light in our literary firmament. 


ROMANCE, 


One vol., 12mo. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 8, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
A GREAT SUCCESS. | 


The Decorator and Farnisher. 


The New anstesinn, Moothiy. Treating of every 


ference of the In- 
tifal Designs Matter x, furn weh - —po' “3 thors, ef Ro 
- r 


wa th weteined 





Provooe Wi aintne. Rooms, 
ro: sely illustrated. 

“Devoted to se interior an ‘ibe y furnished 
with illust: tions." The Churchman. 

beg Y deserves success. . » Admirable in 
Pe on and in ma 

“ Han 


somely, prin ‘with ro! ns for 
ri don 00 per nig Cheietian 35 cents 
Subscription for three mon mon’ the Tr ad 


"The Decorator and Deotium, 
231 Broadway, New York, P. O. Box 1543. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


““ALMION, AURIA, AND MONA,” 2 two-part story, by 
‘* FARE On A STREET GAR,” «characteristic paper, by... 
“* GHRISTMAS AT THE PINK BOARDING HOUSE,” a two-part story, by : ° 
AN AMERICAN HUNTING STORY, by the well-known writer and archer, 


YOUNG ARTISANS, 4 valuable series of practical papers, by i fe. a a 
** PRAIRIE AND CANON STORIES,” by the frontiersman and poet, . . 
“‘ GHILDREN OF THE GOLD,” by the Arcticcommander,, . . 
** SUPPORTING HERSELF, Wa timely subject, treated by . 

PAPERS ON THE curious HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET, ' 


‘HISTORIC BOYS, "an entertaining historical series,by. .  . 
‘“ EDOUARD FRERE AND HIS GHILD PICTURES,” and ( two important | 


( papers by }° 








JOHK C. WHITTIER. 

- + LOUISA M. ALGOTT. 
CAPT. MAYNE REIO. 

H. H. BOYESEN. 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
GHARLES DUDLEY ee 


. . 


MAURICE THOMPSON. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 
CHAS. G. LELAND. 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 
- LIEUT. FRED'K SCHWATKA. 
- ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
HERRY ECKFORD. 
W. 0. STODDARD. 
E. $. BROOKS. 


LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 


. . . 


Among the many other authors, in prose or verse, who will contribute to the Sr. NICHOLAS, may be 
named the following: GEORGE W. CABLE, ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP, C. P. 
CRANCH, Mrs. S. M. B, PIATT, H. H., NORA PERRY, ELLEN M. HUTCHINSON, 
PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, CELIA THAXTER, MARY MAPES DODGE, CHARLES 
T. CONGDON, JOHN VANCE CHENEY, ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS, OLIVER 
JOHNSON, SUSAN COOLIDGE, CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT, JOEL BENTON, 
HELEN CAMPBELL, SUSAN FENNIMORE COOPER. 


The best artists and engravers 


It has been truly said that the reading of St. NICHOLAS is 


“A LIBERAL EDUCATION ” 


for the boys and girls who are fortunate enough to have it. In no other book or periodical is instruction 


Book-sellers, news-dealers, and postmasters receive 
subscriptions ; or remittance may be made direct to the publishers, by money or express order, bank check, 
THe CEN 


\TURY co., 88 East 17th 8t, New- York, N. Y. 





WORCESTER’S 


UNABRIDGED 


QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE DICTION- 
ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 


EMBRACING 24 ADDITIONAL PAGES, AND OVER 
12,00 NEW WORDS AND A VOCABULARY 
OF SYNONYMES OF WORDS IN 
GENERAL USE, 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


CONTAINS THOUSANDS OF WORDS NOT TO BE 
FOUND IN ANY OTHER DICTIONARY. 


Fully Illustrated, and contains four Full-page 
Illuminated Plates. 


Library Sheep. Marbled Edges, $10.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, carriage 
free, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


P Burns, 50c. ; Byron, 50c. ; Mrs. Brown 

POET S ing, 5c. ; Campbell, 40c.; oa. 
Aa Coleridge, éuc oe wper, 

te, 5c. ; Goeth jlo. Goldemith BOC. 3 

Hemahe tue,; Wied snd Oipeest, .: Inge: 

oore, 60C, ; .; Poe, 40c.; sohit * got, 
bue.; Tennyson, Virgil, 45c., an iS ers. 

me winding” Bei exam = talogue, Ror 
n e ry . 

80 y dealers. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
18 Vesey Street, New York. 


A. 8. BARNES &CO., Educational Publishers,N. ¥ 
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Now he (MATTHEW ARNOLD) seems 
to me distinctly at this moment to be the most 
distinguished Englishman living. As a 
poet, writer, and thinker he has scarcely any 
equal. Taken altogether he has in my judg- 
ment no equat.—Lord Coleridge. 


The Writings of of Matthew Arnold. 
THE PROSE WORKS 


) 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION. 
In seven volumes, 12mo, each 81.50. 
(Uniform with the Eversley Edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s Novels.) 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES : 
Vol. 1.—Essays in Criticism. 
Vol. 2.—On the Study of Celtic Literature—On 
Translating Homer. 
Vol. 3.—Culture and Anarchy—Friendship’s 
Garland. 
Vol. 4.—Mixed Essays—Irish Essays. 
Vol. 5.—Literature and Dogma. 
Vol. 6.—God and the Bible. 
Vol. 7.—St. Paul and Protestantism—Last 
Essays on Church and Religion. 
They ought to have the largest and most intelli- 
gent constituency of readers in the country.— 
Christian Union. 


POEMS. 


American Edition. Complete in One Volume. 
12mo, $2. 

It isto him and Clough that the men of the 
future will come who desire to find the clearest 
poetic expression of the sentiment and reflection 
of the most cultivated and thoughtful men of our 
generation.— The Nation. 

Yet I know nuinbers of young men—and some, 
alas, no longer young—who have found in Mat- 
thew Arnold’s poetry a more exact answer to 
their intellectual and emotional wants than in any 
poetry of Tennyson’s, or even of Emerson’s.— 
Henny A. Beers, in The Century Magazine. 

Contains some of the wisest and most melodi- 
ous verse that this age has produced.—London 
Athenwum. 


SELECTED POEMS 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Golden $1.25. 


“A volume which is a thing of beauty in it- 
self.”— Pall Mall Gazelle. 


PASSAGES PROM THE PROSE WRITINGS 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


12mo, $1.50. 

“Mr. Arnold’s writings so abound in impress- 
ive and suggestive passages, which bear separa- 
tion from the text in which they appear, and are 
worthy of frequent re-reading, that his works 
may be said to lend themselves in a peculiar and 
unusual degree to this sort of anthological treat- 
ment.” —Zvening Post. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 
112 FOURTH AVENUE. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS, 


BEYOND THE GATES. 


By Euizanetu Stuart PHELPs, author of “ The Gates 
~ pal ete, 16mo, 81,25, 


This remarkable story describes the experiences, 
activities, and infinite and of those who have passed 
i é unseen world, 1 appeals to the hopes and 

a of all wi ost dear friends, and who 
to realize the Site ile which they have entered, 


THE BAY OF SEVEN ISLANDS 

AND OTHER POEMS, By Jonny G,WurrtiER. With 
Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, 81.00, 

Mr. Whittier gathers in this tasteful volume the 


ems he has writ! “ 
Kin ing's eae = ‘ a since the publication of “The 


Treasury Series. 18mo, 





MERCEDES AND LATER LYRICS. 
By Tuomas Battey ALpRicu, author of “ Marjorie 
Daw,” etc.,16mo, Carefully printed on high quality 
Paper, $1,25, 
This exquisite book onteive a striking drama and 


the poems written b: drich 4 t 
years. A beautiful Book in inside Sod cutee “hs als ou 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 


post-paid, on receipt of price by the Pub- 
lishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston, 
HARPER'S PRESODICALS. 
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Chas, Scribner's Sons, 
NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH VERSE. 


Edited by W. J. Livron and R. H. Sropparp, A series 
of five small volumes, 12ino, about 350 pp. each, 
price, $1. 

I. Chaucer to Burns, Nowready. 

II. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century. 

III. Ballads and Romances. 

IV. Dramatic Scenes onal 

Characters. In November. 

V. Translations. ] 


The volumes will be sold separately or in sets. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. A 
BOOK OF THE HEART. 


SEVEN STORIES, WITH BASE- 
MENT AND ATTIC. 


DREAM LIFE. A Fable of the Sea- 
sons. 


WET DAYS AT EDGEWOOD. 


THE FIRST FOUR VOLUMES OF THE NEW EDI 
TION OF THE 


WRITINGS OF DONALD G. MIT- 


CHELL. 

(IK MARVEL.) 

In l2mo volumes, in original cloth bindings. 
per volume, $1.25. 


The remaining volumes will be published at short n 
tervals. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. 


A Survey of the Geography, Government, Literature, 
Social Life, Arts and History of the Chinese Em- 
pire and its inhabitants, with illustrations and a 
new map of the Empire. By 8. WeLLs WILLIAMS, 
LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language and Lit- 
erature at Yale College; author of “ Tonic and Syl- 
labic Dictionaries of the Chinese Language.” 2 
vols, 8vo, 89, 


BIBLICAL STUDY. 

Its Principles, Methods and History, Together with 
a Catalogue of a Reference Library for Biblical 
Study, By Cuarves A. Bricas, D.D., Protessor of 
Hebrew and Cognate Languages in Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 1 vol., 12mo, $2.50, 


THE WISDOM OF GOETHE. 
By Proressor JOHN STUART BLACKIE. With a list of 
citations, prepared especially for this edition, with 
references to the texts of the more important 
works. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 
THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY. 


By Epwarp EGGLeston, author of “The Hoosier 
School master,” etc. With full-page illustrations. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1. 

CHRISTIAN CHARITY IN THE 

ANCIENT CHURCH. 

By Dr. Geruarp UsLHoRN, author of “The Conflict 
of Christianity with Heathenism,.” 1 vol,, crown 
8V0., 82.50, 


MRS. GILPIN’S FRUGALITIES. 


Remnants, and Two Hundred Ways of Using Them. By 
Susan ANNA Brown, author of “The Book of 
Forty Puddings,” 1 vol., illuminated, @1. 


FRED, AND MARIA, AND ME. 

By ELizaBeTH Prentiss, author of “Stepping 
Heavenward,” 1 vol., l6mo, [llustrated, A new 
edition, Price reduced to 81,00, 


Now Ready. 


Price 


*," These books arefor sale by all book-sellers, or 
sent by mail upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


R. CARTER & BROS,, BOOKS, NEW YORE. 


SCHOOL EDITION. SCHOOL EDITION. 
The most recent and reliable 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


which includes biography, natural history, ge 
topography. a arcl ology and literature in nea 
pages, with 12 colored maps and over 400 a pearly, 1.0) 
is that edited by 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


A-school edition is now ready, and will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of only Two Dollars. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


The American Sunday-School Union, 
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Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 
“The best Periodical for Juvenile Readers.” 


Subscription Price, $1.50 per Year. 


Harrer’s Youne Peropie delights the 
youth of both sexes and of every age. 
Every young person finds amusement and 
instruction in its varied and excellent 
reading. The engravings and typography 


are unsurpassed in merit, attractiveness, 
and artistic finish. 
Harprer’s Youn@ Pxropir, withont 


‘*preachiness,” is the best help of the 
parent and teacher, exerting a refining and 
ennobling influence through its entertain- 
ing stories, anecdotes of travel, biographi- 
cal sketches, scientific articles, etc. 

A leading journal says: ‘‘ The villainous 
trash, the penny-dreadful ‘ boys’ and girls’ 
papers,’ at one time so popular and so nu- 
merous, have nearly all, thank fortune, 
been driven from the field by the intro- 
duction of publications for the young which 
are just as cheap, and perfectly healthful 
and wholesome. This good work of reform 
was led by the Harpers, with their handsome 
Youn@ Prope.” 

Boys will find in its pages entertaining 
descriptions of different athletic sports 
and popular out-door amusements; and 
girls will be interested in the directions for 
making dolls, dolls’ clothing, embroidery, 
crocheting, etc. A valuable feature of 
the periodical is the Post-Office Box, 
which affords to the young readers an 
opportunity to correspond with the Post- 
mistress and with each other, thus adding 
in many ways to their stock of informa- 
tion and giving them ease and familiarity 
in the use of language. 


Volume V. begins with the issue dated 
November 6th, 1883, 

Volume IV., Bound in Cloth, containing the 
numbers for the past year, just ready, $3.00, A 
few copies of volumes II and III still on hand, 
Volume I out of print, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE.,..........000000+ Per Year $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY..........++0-s0+000. = 400 
TEAR ee AAs ccc cccvcccccccccsccese ” 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............ # 10 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKE 
LIBRARY, One Year (52 Numbers)... lo 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 


Remittance should be made by Postoffice Money 
Order or Draft to avoid risk of loss, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
STORE, 


HEOLOG aig AL Boho & rch St. 


FormerlySmith, English W@ « Co Pilind iphia, 
GW"BEND F BR CATALOGUE — 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 


BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED. 











1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


Send for a Catalogue. 
A. 8S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, New York. 














tractive style for Holiday gifts. 
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The illustrations for these volumes are deserving of special mention, kaving 
been prepared at great expense, a large proportion ef them engraved by 
T. Andrew, whose work on “ The Cambridge Book of Poetry” adds so much to 


, printing enh Wndine ox elee, Seat Gate 10 ob cuupecte, 4n8, a9 
spared to make this series attractive and px . 


POPULAR POETS. 


Crowell’s Favorite Illustrated Editien, 


With designs by Taylor, Merrill, Woodward, Schell, Gifford, Garrett, Hayden, 
and other eminent artists. Printed on fine calendered paper, bound in at- 
Square 8vo, gilt edge, each in a box, $2.50 


per volume. 
AURORA LEIGH, GOETHE’S FAUST, . 
MRS, BROWNING, LADY OF THE LAKE : 
ROBERT BROWNING (with Notes), +%e 
(Selections), LUCILE, os 
FAVORITE POEMS. SCHILLER, + 
TENNYSON. : 


& CO., 


UPENCER! Al 


Thete Famo' 
combine the ‘ean 
oO 


real Swai ~ and 
are ouibed to tt ae of writ- 
ing. For sale le everywhere, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., N.Y. 
THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF 
ROBIN HOOD, 


OF GREAT RENOWN IN NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Written and illustrated by Howarp Prt, 1 vol., 
d4to, Full embossed leather, antique, from the 
author's designs. $4.50, 


This superb book is the most original and elaborate 
ever produced by an American artist. With pen and 
pencil Mr, Pyle tells the complete story of the adven- 
turesof Robin Hood and his merry men, His illus- 
trations are remarkable for their strength and spirit 
and quaint beauty. The rich jeather binding is a 
feature quite uniquein American book-making. 

The following are a few of a large number of en- 
thusiastic notices of welcome bestowed upon the book 
in advance of publication: 





* From a careful examination of the advance 
sheets we are able to testify to ite admirable literary 
and artistic qualities,”—Literary World. 


* Original in text, original in illustration, orig- 
inal in cover, quaint and attractive inside and 
out.”—New York Tribune, 


“Mr, Pyle’s drawings form the most notable 
series of book illustrations ever produced in this 
country.”—Boston Globe. 


“ Mr. Pyle has taken the most charactertatic of 
these old ballads and has turned them into his own 
Sresh, siinple, idiomatic prose, reflecting the natural 
qualities of the nameless old poeta who sang the ad- 
ventures of this daring lord of the highway and the 
bow, and has illustrated them as no other man in 
America could have done.”—R. H, Stoddard, 
the New York Mail and Express. 

Send for an illustrated circular 


of this magnificent book, 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, 
or sent by mail, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
SPURGEON’S 
NEW VOL. OF SERMONS. 


The Present Truth. A series of sermons 
preached in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
London, by C. H. SPURGEON. 12mo. $1.00. 

UNIFORM WITH, AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Spurgeon’s Sermons, 10 vols....... Sabees $10 00 
Spurgeon’s Feathers for Arrows., 
Spurgeen’s Merning by Merning., 
Spurqeon’s Evening by Evening.... 
Spurgeon’s Types and Emblems,....... 








Spurgeon’s Lectures to Students,....... 

Spurgeon's Saint and Saviour,.......... 100 
Spurgeon’s John Ploughman’s Talk.. 16 
Stephen, M. D. Miss Warner,......+-+.+.+- 1 15 
Miss Prudence. Drinkwater............ eos 150 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York, 
*," Any of the above, sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


{November 1, 1883. 








Religious _ Futelligence, 


LAST DAYS OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CONVENTION. 


On the seventeenth day of the session 
the Prayer Book was again taken up and 
Judge Sheffy presented the following: 

“* Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, 
that Article 8th of the Constitution be amended 
by adding thereto the following words: ‘ And 
provided further that the General Convention at 
its next Session, to be holden in October, 1886, 
may authoriz: the use, for a period of three 
years thereafter, of such alterations and additions 
to the Book of Common Prayer as it may pro- 
pose for adoption at such session, and that the 
foregoing be made known to the convention of 
every diocese.” 

This brought Dr. Huntington immediately 
to his feet. He said that there were two ways 
of bringing the subject before the Church: 
one called constitutional and the other ten- 
One of these meant throwing the 
whole subject into the hands of the next 
Reject the work, if 
you will, but in the name of all that is mer- 
ciful do not refer it to the next General 
He called attention to the fact 
that if we adopt the line of policy laid down 
we commit ourselves to nothing except that 
we take definite action three years hence. 
The argument from the deputy of Virginia 
was the argument of timidity. 


tative. 


General Convention. 


Convention. 


Three years 
was notlong enough, it was said, nor can 
the subject in that time be adequately con- 
sidered by persons adequate to the task. 
The subject, however, had been under con- 
sideration for twelve years before it was 
officially taken up. It was then considered 
for three years more. This was not inde- 
cent haste. NoChurch had ever tied itself 
up in respect to the time required for litur- 
gical change as this Church had wisely 
The work for the most part was far 
from having been the work of the Joint 
Committee. It had really been going on for 
fifty years past in the labors and thoughts 
of learned writers on the subject and in the 
change of public sentiment. Never before 
now, indeed, would it have been possible to 
do what the committee have done. They 
had availed themselves ofthe work of stu- 
dents at home and abroad. It might be 
said in conclusion that the standard book 
could not be made before 188%, so that 
the Joint Committee should be continued 
for three years more. He asked that some- 
Till we do something defi- 
nite we are at a deadlock. 

Judge Wilder said he advocated a middle 
course. He would nut blindly send down 
anything to the dioceses, but was quite 
willing to send down what had been con- 
sidered. He wished to see the Convention 
advance step by step till the entire work 
was accomplished. 

Judge Sheffy said it was a matter of 
regret to him that he could not agree with 
his friend, whom he loved and admired as 
one of the foremost presbyters of the 
Church. He proposed to gulp down 
twenty-eight propositions to amend the 
fundamental law of the Church without 
knowing what they are. Search the history 
of legislation and you will find no prece- 
What is it that we 
You will know better at the 
next General Convention. That body 
which his friend shrank back from with 
horror he now proposed to trust with un- 
limited power. The Committee of twenty- 
one was composed of the most competent 
men. They considered their report for 
three years, and they thought they had a 
perfect thing; but the Convention had not 
so considered it. Judging the future by 
the past, the speaker concluded that there 
may be yet from fifty to a hundred modifica- 
tions appropriate in the judgment of this 
house; and, having amended part, must the 
Convention take the rest of it without any 
chence to amend it at all? How can we 
approve or propose what we don’t know? 
His friend would append an addition to the 
litany in the words: ‘‘ Deliver us from the 
next General Convention”; and yet he says 
in the same breath: ‘‘The next General 
Convention will make it all mght.” His 
friend could not admire these words more 
than he dil, He tells us'that we must not 
expect a standard Prayer Book till 1839. 
He hits at the contiruance of the Com. 
mites ti) 1886. Let it contluue by a!) 
means. The speaker was opposed to launch. 


done. 


thing be done. 


dent for such a course. 
propose? 








ing on the Church fragmentary parts of an 
amended report. 

The amended lectionary was substituted 
for the one in the Book Annexed. Next the 
beatitudes were considered, the motion be- 
ing that they be added to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and be placed immediately 
after the order for daily evening prayer. 
The rubric reads as follows: 


“The office may be used after the third collect 
at evening prayer instead of the prayers which 
are there placed, or it may be said as a separate 
office.” 

The book will now go to the several dio- 
ceses for a thorough examination. Its use 
will not be permitted. It will come up 
three years hence for further revision, when 
it is hoped, it will be madea finality. Judge 
Sheify stated publicly that at first he was 
adverse to change and did not take a kindly 
interest in the new book; but he had since 
changed his mind and voted in its favor, 
There were only three negative votes 

On the following day the spiritual wel- 
fare of the colored race was discussed. 
The secretary read a resolution reported 
by the Committee on the Colored Work, ex- 
pressing profounds ympathy with the object 
of the SewaneeSonference ; pronouncing the 
duty of looking after the welfare of the col- 
ored people of the South a common obliga- 
tion of the Church, North and South, and 
declaring that an unfavorable recommenda- 
tion was made with extreme reluctance and 
solely on the ground that the committee 
thought that the proposed plan of having 
separate organizations for the colored 
churches within the diocese might provoke 
amistake. The work, however, ought to 
be regarded as the common work of the 
whole Church; and a large proportion of 
the missionary appropriations should be de- 
voted to it. Dr. Porter, of South Carolina, 
stated that there were 300,000 baptized 
members of the Church in the Seuth, 270,. 
000 white and 80,000 colored, out of a popu- 
lation of 15,482,880, of whom 9,555,009 are 
white and 5,927,371 colored, though thou- 
sands of them are nearly white. For the 
300,000 church-members there were 800 
clergymen, or one to every 100 of the 80,- 
000 communicants. 

The Committee on the State of the Church 
reported that few of its institutions of 
learning have any sufficiency of endowment. 
They call upon Churchmen to be more 
liberal in their donations and take greater 
interest in their own schools and colleges. 
It was recommended to the diocesan con- 
ventions to permit only communicants and 
those conforming to the Episcopal Church 
to be wardens and vestrymen. 

At the afternoon session the House of 
Bishops met the house of clerical and lay 
delegates as the Board of Missions. The 
report of the Mexican commission was 
read by Bishop Doane. In substance it was 
as follows: In October, 1882, the commis- 
sion informed Bishop Riley in very ex- 
plicit terms that the Church should not be 
called on to support the Church in Mexico 
until all the terms of the covenant had been 
met, desiring also that he would appear in 
New York. Bishop Lee also sent a com- 
munication to him, stating that there had 
been an apparent want of open dealing 
with regard to the liturgy, that there 
seemed to be a misappropriation of funds, 
that there were congregations in Mexico 
that had never been visited by him, that 
there was no need of establishing a new 
orphanage for girls. To this commupica- 
tion there was no reply on the part of 
Bishop Riley. When he was telegraphed 
to be present at the General Convention on 
the 18th of October an answer came that 
he could not leave his work. The Mexican 
Commission decided that the work could 
not be carried on under Bishop Riley. He 
was then requested to resign his work. An 
answer has been received which seemed to 
imply that he had resigned. The teport 
stated that the mission had for years been 
supported largely from the Bishop's private 
funds. The commission were of the opin- 
ion that it was their duty to continue the 
reform movement in Mexico. They have 
not yet decided upon the method. of carry- 
ing onthe work. The House of Bishops, by a 
unanimous vote, requested the resiguation 
of Bishop Riley. Dr. Fulton asked in 
whose hands the resiguation was to be 
placed. The Bishop of Mexico’ was not 
within the jurisdiction of this Church. fle 





was the head of a synod of hisown Church, 
and if he resigned, what then? There 
would be adrift on the world another de- 
tached bishop, responsible to no Chureh on 
earth, and liable to establish schismatic 
societies. It had been asserted that Bishop 
Riley had endeavored to persuade the late 
Bishop Cummins to become the bishop of 
the Valley of Mexico. The lesson which 
the whole Church must learn was that the 
law must be obeyed. We should not as- 
sume that, because in foreign countries, 
there were afew people, earnest and sin- 
cere, they are prepared to be established as 
an independent branch of the Catholic 
Church, Dr. Hall, of Brooklyn, said this 
was nota new question. It involved not 
only the interests of the Church in Mexico, 
but also some churches in this country. He 
had endeavored, but without effect, to as- 
certain what liturgy was in use in Mexico. 
An application from a foreign country to 
receive the Episcopate should have been 
referred to the House of Deputies. He 
contended that there was no authority for 
a commission of the House of Bishops to as- 
sist in the government of the Church in 
Mexico and Hayti. In his opinion the 
work of the Church had been impeded by 
every dollar sent to Mexico; it had been 
needed by the heathen. He did not be- 


lieve that another bishop would be 
consecrated — for foreign countries. 


A delegate moved that, until satisfactory 
information is received relative to the work 
in the Valley of Mexico, no financial aid be 
sent there. Bishop Hare strongly opposed 
this. After a long and animated discussion 
it was decided to lay the whole matter on 
the table. 


The House of Bishops sent to the house 
the name of Rev. W. D. Walker as Bishop 
of North Dakota, which they unanimously 
confirmed. The Hon. E. T. Wilder called 
up the report, which was adopted, of the 
Committee on the Canon, authorizing the 
bishop of a missionary jurisdiction to re- 
main in charge of his see when erected into 
a diocese, or to elect, if the jurisdiction were 
divided, which diocese he would take; or, 
if only part became a diocese, to choose 
whether he would be bishop of the diocese 
or the remaining jurisdiction. 

The resolution of Mr. Judd relating to a 
Court of Appeals was taken up, discussed 
and rejected. A message from the House 
of Bishops announced that they had nomi- 
nated for Bishop of Shanghai George Worth- 
ington, D.D., of Michigan, The house went 
into secret session and the nomination was 
confirmed. Dr. Worthington has, however, 
declined. 

The report on the state of the Church 
shows the growth to be as follows: Between 
1882 and 1882 the dioceses had increased 
from 18 to 48; the missionary jurisdictions 
from none to 15; the communicants fiom 
80,989 to nearly 400,000, and the clergy 
from 592 to 3,572, an excess of 635 over the 
parishes of all sorts, anda still larger excess 
over the number of self-supporting parishes. 
In nothing was this growth more marked 
than in the sphere of finance. In 1865 the 
revenue of the Church was 6,471,169, 
while the returns of the current year are 
#23,217,765, 

The House assembled on Friday evening 
for the closing exercises of the twenty-one 
days’ session. At twenty minutes after 
nine both houses met. Between forty and 
fifty of the bishops in their robes entered 
the chancel. After a short service the 
usual pastoral letter was read by Bishop 
Huntington of Central New York. The 
Gloria in Excelsis was sung, and after the 
closing collects were said, Bishop Lee, of 
Delaware, pronounced the benediction, 
and the thirty-third General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States adjourned sine die. 

steers ~rnarh eee 

‘Tux American Missionary Association, which 
opened its annual meeting mm Brooklyn on 
Tuesday, reports for the year its current receipts 
at $32,567, being an increase of nearly $15,000 
over last year. There were in addition other 
funds which passed through the A. M. A. treas- 
ury, making in all a total of $337,000 for the 
year. Respecting the work in Africa it is stated 
that the income of the Avery Fund and the 
«John Brewn” steamer have been transf.rred 
for five years to the United Brethr n, who have 
a mission, Shengay, adjrining Mendii The 
Arcthington mission ard fund have been offered 
to the United Presbyterians, wno have a suc- 





cessful mission in Egypt. The summary of the 
work in this country is thus given. 


** Indian Work: Dakota missions transferred from 
the American Board tothe A. M. A, except the six 
churches of Sisseton Agency, which had been trans- 
ferred to the Home Mission Board of Pres. Gen. 
Assembly. Leaving out those, we have now, includ- 
ing the mission in Washington Territory, 5 stations, 
9 schools, 5 churches, 12 missionaries, 25 teachers, t 
native pastor, 12 native teachers, 271 church-mem- 
bers, 356 pupils, 584 Sunday-schoo! scholars, 

* Work Among the Chinese: At our recommen da- 
tion the American Board has opened a mission at 
Hong Kong, China, a rally center for converted 
Chinamen returning to their native land, In Cali- 
fornia, the last year—Rev. W. C. Pond, Superin- 
tendent—19 schools, 2,823 scholars, 40 teachers, of 
whom 14 are Chinese; 175 have ceased from idolatry; 
121 give evidence of conversion ; 400 during history 
of mission have turned to Christ; cost of mis- 
sion 1882—1888, $11,898, of which $7,000 from A. M. 
A., and $730 from local Chinese mission, $1,105 from 
California churches, and balance from friends, East 
and West. 

“* Work Among Negroes: Work in twelve States of 
the South and in Kansas and District of Colum- 
bia: 8 chartered institutions, 12 high and norma, 
schools, 42 common schools, 279 teachers, and 9,640 
students. The Theological Department of Howard 
University has 34 students; Talladega, 14; Fisk, 9 ; 
and Straight, 18, with 20 students in law. New Build- 
ings: “ Whitin Hall,” at New Orleans; “ Casseds 
Hall,” at Talladega ; Stone Hall, at Atlanta, finished ; 
Library Building at Macon, Ga.; school-house ut 
Hillsboro, N. C.; at Memphis, Le Moyne Institute 
enlarged, Industria! Work: Farms a\ Talladega and 
Tougloo and Atlanta; shops at Memphis, Tougalov, 
Macoa, Charleston; cooking, nursing, sewing, 
taught at Atlanta, Fisk, ‘Tougaloo ; house work 1n all 
the eight boarding schools, Church Work: Six new 
churches,—At McLean’s, N. C.; Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Jackson, Miss.; Fayetteville, 
Ark.; Belle Place, La. The six new churches of lust 
year are all doing well, Total number churches, 89 ; 
members, 5,974, an average of 67; additions, 667; on 
profession, 528; Sunday-school scholars, 9,406; 
raised for church purposes, $12,027.21 ; benevolent 
contributions, #1,049.35, Six new church edifices 
built at Pekin, Oaks and MeClean’s in N, C.; at 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Louisville, Ky.; Mobile, Ala., and 
Belle Place, La.; Brick Church at Lawrence Kan., 
rebuilt. 

“ Mountain White Work: Besides original churches 
and schools in Kentucky, anew church and academy 
at Williamsburg, Ky. Other missions coming on 
around this place, The academy has had 10s 
scholars, who have paid as tuition $308—not one 
failing to pay. Work encouraging. Color question 
tested and carried in accordance with the principles 
of A. M. A. 

“* Woman's Bureau ; From September, 1461, on to 

the present time women had been prominent 
workers, In 1864, 169 women workers; in 1865, 261; 
in 1866, 264; in 1870, 450; in 1869, 2,000 different ladic. 
had served; and to date not less than 8,000, an army 
of Gospelers! Among Indians, 17 lady missionaries. 
Among Chinese in California, 24 lady missionary 
teachers.” 
An account of the disbursements shows that 
$230,022 was expended in the South, #11,022 
among the Chinese, $18,955 among the Indians, 
#16,112 on foreign mis:ions, %6,796 on publica- 
tions, $12,799 on agencies, $6,866 on administra- 
tion, $8,235 for miscellaneous purposes. There 
was a balance on hand, September 30th, of #548, 
The report of the Executive Committee says th« 
United Presbyterian Board is ready to take up 
Arthington Mission in Africa ; and Mr Arthington 
consents to the transfer, only insisting that the 
Board push on up the Nile at once. 


...-The Liberal or Open Communion Baptists 
of the United States and Canada, have just held 
their first general convention in Minneapolis, 
Minn. Various bodies were represented. A 
paper on Liberal Baptists of America claimed 
Roger Williams as among the first. It sketched 
the rise of the General Conference of Free Bap- 
tists in New England, which body now has 
78,000 members, and described other Free Bap- 
tist organizations, as follows: 


“Jn 18v3 a movement, under Elder Stimson, began 
in Indiana. The people took the name of ‘Generai 
Buptista,’ and now have, in the Western States, not 
less than 13,000 members. About 1828 a few churches 
separated from the United Baptists and took the 
name of * Separate Baptists.’ Churches have been 
planted by them, and we now know of ten associa- 
tions with a membership of not less than 7,000 com- 
municants. We aisohave Free Christian Baptists 
in Nova Scotia and the Free Baptists of New Bruns- 
wick. The people known as the*Church of God, 
organized in Pennsylvania in the year 1880, now em- 
brace upward of 30,000 members, sustain several 
newspapers and institutions of learning. If we 
give a summary, the showing is: F. Baptists, 
78,000; Church of God, 30,000; N. 8, and N. B., 
14,000; General Baptists, 13,000; F, Baptists, in N 


C., 10,000; Separate Baptists, 7,000; F. Baptists in- 


Western States, 5,000; total, 157,000.” 

The Rev. O. B. Cheney, of Maine, was elected 
president, and the Rev. W. B. Allen, of Illinois, 
secretary. A number of papers were read op 
the union of Liberal Baptists in various Chris- 
tian enterprises, and the union feeling in the 
Convention was very strong. Near the close a 
report from the Business Committee was 
adopted, which opened with the declaration that 
“he several associations of church 8 of Jesus 
Christ in Amcrica, who hoid the evang-lical 
fui bh, practicing b-lievers’ baptism, and exXciu- 
ding no recoguiz d Christian from the Lor.’s 
tabl , are one by the strongst ties, that of & 
common faith and spirit, unicy of purpose, mu- 
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tual respect and paternal love, and hence 
should be one in formal fellowship and 
methods of co-operation.” To this end it rec- 
ommended that a year book be published repre- 
senting all bodies of Liberal Baptists, that a 
quarterly or magazine be established, that 
there be co-operation in the support of foreign 
missions, that Liberal Baptist literature be cir- 
culated, that the Convention be perpetuated by 
the election of an executive committee author- 
ized to represent the Liberal Baptist bodies and 
call another convention, that the several bodies 
be urged to correspond with one another, and 
that the cause of education in the several sections 
be given every possible encouragement. An execu- 
tive committee was named, of which Dr. G. H. 
Ball, of New York, is chairman. Following the 
Convention came the twenty-fifth General Con- 
ference of the Free Baptists, which met also in 
Minneapolis, Dr. Ransom Dunn, of Hillsdale, 
Mich., was elected Moderator. The most impor- 
tant business was the discussion of the resolu- 
tions of the Convention, as above summarized. 
On this matter the Morning Star says: 

«The first convention of Open-communion Bap_ 
tists may confidently be pronounced a success, The 
resvlations by it adopted and afterward approved by 
the General Conference are far-reaching in their im- 
port, outlining as they do the union of six denom- 
inatrons in such work as that of missions, education, 
and the publication of a religious literature. It was 
but natural that the strong though quiet spirit of the 
Covvention should be, to a large degree, carried 
over into the Conference. The discussion, in the 
laticr body, of the resolutions reported from the 
former, touching the united work of the several de- 
nominations, was evidently full enough to test the 
xeniiments of the delegates; and while a few 
amendments of minor importance were desired by 
some, there was great good feeling upon the report 
as a whole, and it was approved almost unani- 
mously. This was an excellent beginning of the 
work of the Conference, It is of itself enough to 
mark the session as one of the most important ever 
held.” 


...-Lhe General Conference of the Evangel- 
ical Association (Methodistic) was in session last 
month in Allentown, Penn. This was the eigh- 
teenth quadrennial session. The bishops pre- 
sided in turn, and appointed the standing com- 
mittees. They presented their quadrennial ad- 
drexs,which reviewed the progress of the Church 
in its various departments and called attention 
to a few subjects on which legislation was 
necded. The assets of the Publishing House 
were reported at $461,202, an increase in four 
years of #62,956. The missionary treasurer re- 
ported receipts of $346,909 for home and Euro- 
pean missions, besides #23,442 for the Japar 
mission, 


Hews of the Week. 


DOMESITC, 


A new element has entered into the relig- 
ious war which, because of the erection of a large 
crucifix in front of the Catholic Church and in 
full view of the principal streets, has been car- 
ricd onin the village of Lakeville, Conn., during 
the past few months. Hitherto only the men 
have appeared as combatants, but now the 
Protestant ladies have rallied to the support of 
their relatives. At a meeting of the ladies of 
the village last week a movement was set on 
foot to employ only Protestant servants. If this 
stand be taken a large number of Roman Catho- 
lic servants will be thrown out of employment. 
The chief grievance that the Protestant ladies 
have is the election of Father Lynch, the Roman 
Catholic pastor, as School Visitor for three years, 
although he has compelled all of the children of 
his faith to leave the public schools and attend 
his newly opened parochial school. Strong efforts 
were made by the Protestants to defeat the 
priest ; but the fear of being discharged prevented 
most of the miners employed by ex-Senator 
Barnum from voting any but the regular Demo- 
cratic ticket. The consequence was that the 
regular Democratic ticket, on which the priest’s 
name appeared, was the successful, one by a 
small plurality, 


--«-The Apaches have been on the war-path 
again. They were met and routed by the Mexi- 
can troops ; but they have made a retreat, carry- 
ing off a large amount of booty. Their maneu- 
vers have been skillfully executed. The Mexican 
officials endeavored to get the two chiefs, Ju and 
Geronimo, in camp at once with all their warriors, 
which would have ended the war. Parleys were 
made for several days; but Ju came into camp 
one day and Geronimo another. In the mean- 
time, both, knowing that General Guerra, com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in Northern Mexico, 
had Started for the City of Mexico, planned and 
carried out the largest raid ever made by Apaches. 
They are making for Arizona, and have at least 
2,000 horses, among which are sixty Mexican 
cavalry horses. They are pursued by all the 
Mexican soldiers and citizens who have arms, 
Hopes are entertained that the United States 
forces wiil head tuem of, 


- é ‘There has been an astonishing number of 
railway aside rocsatiy, Mos of taza, for- 
Saasvaly, aoe coaaisodia dstsea tid 2! propaciy 
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cases at least a few persons have beem injured. 
The most serious disaster of last week occurred 
on the Glens Falls Branch of the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad. A bridge gave way just after 
the engine had crossed, and the baggage and 
passenger cars plunged into the water and were 
totally wrecked, There were only twenty passen- 
gers on the train; but of this number three were 
instantly killed and all the others more or less 
severely injured. The only person on the train 
who escaped unhurt was a newsboy. 


-..-The Superintendent of the Yellowstone 
National Park, in his report to Secretary Teller, 
states that the published accounts of the whole- 
sale slaughter of game in the park last Winter 
were greatly exaggerated, and that since his arri- 
val hunting has been practically suspended. The 
members of the Geological Survey report that 
they found 500 geysers and 5,000 hot springs 
within the limits of the Park, but say they are 
surprised at the few evidences of recent volcanic 
action, Many instantaneous photographs were 
taken, and a large collection of specimens waa 
made, including petrifactions of much interest 
intended for the National Museum. 


..--A fatal explosion of bowser oceurred in a 
squib factory at Kingston, Penn., last week. 
There were three loud reports in quick succes- 
sion, which shook the ground for many acres, 
and broke every window within a radius of 300 
yards. The people hastened from all sides to 
the spot, where a terrible spectacle presented 
itself. The force of the explosion had blown off 
the roof of the building and destroyed one side, 
and the whole structure was in flames, Seven 
persons were found to be fatally injured; and 
two of the number have since died. 


.. +. Lhe recent Civil Righta decision has given 
rise to much hostile feeling on the part of the 
colored people. Meetings have been held in dif- 
ferent Southern cities heartily condemning the 
decision, Frederick Douglass addressed the 
meeting in Washington. Some of the Southern 
railroads are on the point of discontinuing to 
run separate coaches for the colored people ; for, 
by the recent decision, passengers can be forced 
to take any seats designated to them. 


.. +The list of casualties reported in our daily 
papers is only equaled by the list of crimes-- mur- 
ders, suicides, ete. The latter are both too nu- 
merousand too horrible to describe. At times the 
frenzy of an individual makes way with an en- 
tire family. Such was the case in Ohio last 
week, when a young farmer murdered his wife 
and three children, and then killed himsel?. 


....The National Horse Show in this city last 
week was a great success. The exhibition of 
horses surpassed all expectation in point of ex- 
cellence, and the attendance was such as only 
the Madison Square Garden could have accommo- 
dated, The show was open from Monday to 
Friday, inclusive. 


...-On Saturday last, eight Ku-Klux prisoners, 
of Banks County, Georgia, were found guilty of 
committing outrages on Negroes. ‘The penalty 
for their offenses is from one to six years’ im, 
prisonment, This is the first conviction of Ku- 
Klux in Georgia, 


....There are rumors of a valuable “ tind’ 
ot gold in Dakota Territory. A mining company, 
with a capital of $500,000, has been formed in 
Fargo. 


FOREIGN. 


....Lt is reported that the Chinese are assist- 
ing the Black Flags in Annam, and it is feared 
that the latter will begin operations near Ha- 
Noi. An action between them and the French 
troops at Bac-Ninh is expected. Admiral Cour- 
bet is in command of the French. The roads 
near Tonquin are flooded ; but the French have 
made several descents on the enemy’s forces. 
There are said to be 10,000 troops in Canton pre- 
pared for a French attack. Two months ago the 
Chinese force on the Yunnan frontier numbered 
9,000, all armed with modern weapons. At Bac- 
Ninh, moreover, there were at least 5,000 Chinese 
troops. It is very probable that the French will 
soon succeed in driving the Chinese from Ton- 
quin ; but the real conflict will only begin when 
the frontier has been reached. Tonquin will be 
then another Achcen, but on an immensely 
larger scale. ‘The only apparent solution of the 
difficulty is compromise or a Trench advance on 
Pekin. 


....The Emperor Francis Joseph received the 
members of the Austrian and Hungarian Dele- 
gations last Thursday at the Imperial Palace. In 
an address to the Delegatious the Emperor de- 
clared that the relations between Austria and 
foreign nations were entirely satisfactory and 
that the people of all countries felt strongly the 
need of peace, which the Powers had loyally 
endeavored to maintain. The efforts of Austria, 
he said, had ever been directed to that end, as 
peace enabled the Government to give increased 
ationtion to the material interests of the coun- 
try. He said that while the reforms that were to 
be begun im the imperial army and the forma- 
tion of the reserves wou.d require additional ex- 
pense, he hoped that the tranquilization_of Bos- 








nia and Herzegovina would lead to a reduction 
of the Army of Occupation in those provinces, 


... Slight shocks of earthquake were felt in 
Asia Minor and on some of the islands of the 
Mediterranean early last week. The suffering at 
Tcheame from the effects of the great earthquake 
are said to be intense. The relief hitherto af- 
forded has been slight. Food has not been 
needed so much as clothing, blankets, medicines 
avd materials to build temporary shelters. Many 
of the inhabitants of Smyrna are fleeing from 
that city on account of their fear of further 
earthquakes. The Government has sent a suffi- 
cient quantity of lumber to construct 5,000 sheds 
for the shelter of those rendered homeless by the 
recent catastrophe. 


....A national meeting, which was announced 
to be held near Loughrea, County Galway, Ire- 
land, has been proclaimed. The Nationalists 
announce their intention to hold a meeting near 
Belleck, County Fermanagh. ‘This has caused 
great excitement among the Orangemen, who 
have issued a manifesto, calling upon their or- 
der to assemble in thousands, and bidding the 
Nationalists to beware of their just anger. A 
meeting of the Nationalists, which was an- 
nounced to be held at Castle Lyon, Cork, on 
Sunday last, wax also proclaimed by the authori- 
ties. 


....-Lord Lansdowne and party arrived at 
Quebec on Tuesday of last week. On the same 
day he was formally vested with office as Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, He was met with a 
cordial reception from the people, notwithstand- 
ing the rumors of plots against his life that had 
heen spread abroad previous to his arrival, On 
Saturday Lord Lorne and Princess Louise left 
Quebec for England. Crowds of people attended 
them on their departure and thronged the wharf 
from which they sailed, giving unmistakable 
signs of regret at their departure. 


.... The Spanish Cabinet has resolved to sum- 
mon the Cortes to meet on Dec, lst. A royal de- 
cree has been issued providing that henceforth 
general ofiicers shall hold staff appointments for 
only three years, The enforcement of this de- 
cree will involve the resignation of one captain- 
general, seven lieutenant-generals, five field-mar- 
shals, and forty brigadiers, This is the first 
step in the new scheme for the reform of the 
army, and has created a favorable impression, 


....Tbe Senate and Chamber of Deputies met 
at Paris on Tuesday, the 23d inst. There was a 
manifest desire to avoid a cabinet crisis, Three 
Konapartist Deputies, however, announced that 
they would submit a motion for the impeach- 
ment of the ministry, An opportunity was 
asked for discussing the Tonquin question, 
Prime-Minister Ferry said that this would be 
allowed. It is rumored that M. Tirard, Minister 
of Finance, will resign his portfolio. 


...-Germany and Russia have largely increased 
their forces on their respective frontiers, The 
Russian villages are crowded with Cossacks, and 
the German garrisons and fortifications are being 
strengthened. The Russians have placed a 
force of 11,000 troops at Askabad, in the Tekke 
country, and another thousand have been re- 
cently dispatched toward the Teijend River, near 
the Persian frontier, 


....The cholera epidemic has reappeared in 
Egypt and revived the panic among the people. 
The deaths in Alexandria are averaging from 
eight to ten daily, the fatal cases being chiefly 
among Europeans. Cases of cholera are reported 
from the interior of Egypt, as well as at Alexan- 
dria. 

....The Secretary of the Steamship Owners’ 
Association has written a letter to Earl Gran- 
ville, the British Foreign Secretary, urging that 
fresh action be taken, with the concurrence of 
the assoviation, looking to the cutting of a second 
canal acro#s the Isthmus of Suez. 


.... The Portuguese cabinet has been r<mod- 
eled under the premiership of Senor de Fontes 
Pereira de Mello. It is reported that King Luis, 
being weary of the Liberal agitation in his 
kingdom, comtemplates abdicating the throne, 


.... General Iglesias has arrived in Lima and 
taken up his quarters at the Palace. He was 
enthusiastically received, the whole town being 
decorated, 

. a amare! 
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POWER. 





Tue last words spoken by our Lord to his 
assembled disciples as he stood on the 
Mount of Olives, just before his ascension, 
were of the promise of power in connection 
with the gift of the Holy Ghost. ‘‘ And ye 
shall receive power, after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall be 
witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem and 
in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost parts of the carth.” In this prom- 
ise there is indicated the whole scheme of 
the Gospel dispensation. Beginning at and 
from Jerusalem, the testimony of Jesus or 
the Gospel is to be preached unto the ut- 
termost parts of the earth. The testimony 
was to be given to the world by the mouths 
of men who were personal witnesses to the 
facts or truths of the Gospel. But it was 
to be a witness accompanied by a super- 
nataral demonstration of power. They 
were, therefore, bidden to tarry at Jerusalem 
until power came upon them that would 
make their testimony both efficient and 
sufficient. It is this latter fact—the gift of 
power from Heaven—that characterizes 
Christianity as the divine religion. Look- 
ing at the work of preaching from a human 
standpoint, it would seem that those disci- 
ples were at once ready to begin their work. 
They had in their possession all the fact 
on which the Gospel was based. They 
had been the compauions of our Lord 
during bis earthly ministry; they knew 
his doctrine- they had seen his mir. 
acles; some of them had been “eye- 


witnesses of his ministry when they were 
with him on the holy mount”; they had 
been present at his death; they knew of 








his burial; and by “many infallible 
proofs” they were assured of the reality of 
his resurrection. And now they had seen 
with their own eyes this wondrous ascen- 
sion, in which he was taken up into 
Heaven. What more did they need? Why 
could they not at once go forth and preach 
‘* Jesus and the Resurrection,” which Paul 
seys is the gospel which he preached ? 

Why? Because the Gospel is a message to 
be received not alone on the testimony of 
men, however true their testimony may be, 
but in the power of the Holy Ghost, which 
must accompany the word preached to make 
it mighty in opening the eyes of men blinded 
by sin, and in breaking the chains by which 
they are bound by Satan, and in quicken- 
ing them out of spiritual death. Therefore 
must these witnesses be endued with power. 
It would have been a fatal mistake for them 
to have attempted their work without the 
Divine endowment. With it they were 
mighty in their words and deeds; without 
it they were as helpless as Samson shorn 
of his locks, wherein his great strength 
lay. ‘The Holy Spirit himself does not 
convince the world of sin, righteous- 
ness and “judgment without the divine 
word of testimony concerning Jesus; 
nor can it for a moment be supposed 
that the word of truth could do its work 
without being accompanied by the heavenly 
energy of the Holy Ghost. The first 
preachers always recognized this. What 
this mysterious gift of power was and is, it 
is not now our concern to inquire, other 
than that it was that something that came 
upon and abode with those on whom the 
Holy Ghost fell, not once but repeatedly, 
as may be seen by a careful reading of the 
New Testament record. The early preach- 
ers all recognized it, sought it, and did their 
work only in connection with its possession. 
Peter says that the Gospel was preached 
‘‘with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
Heaven.” Paul says the Gospel ‘is the 
power of God unto salvation”; that with- 
out this power it is a ‘ stumbling block” and 
‘* foolishness”; but that with it the things 
which ‘‘eye hath not scen nor ear heard 
nor have ever entered into the heart of 
man,” are revealed ‘‘by the Holy Ghost, 
which God has given to us in connection 
with the Gospel testimony.” He accounts 
for the wonderful results of his preaching 
in Thessalonica by the fact that ‘our 
Gospel came not unto you in word only, 
but also in power and in the Holy Ghost and 
in much assurance.” 

If, then, the Gospel, as far as its facts and 
doctrines went, was powerless in the hands 
of the personal companions of our Lord, 
those to whom he afterward made personal 
revelation of himself, without the accom- 
panying power of the Holy Ghost, how 
much more must it be a Gospel ‘‘in word 
only” in our hands, unless we be similarly 
endowed? Must we not account for the 
meager spiritual harvests which follow our 
labors in the Gospel by the fact that much 
of our preaching is ‘‘in word only,” all true 
and good and faultless so far, but destitute 
of the needed power to make it efficient? 
How many sermons are faultless in doc- 
trine, arrangement, style of composition 
and manner of delivery that yet are power- 
less in their effect upon the consciences and 
hearts of the hearers! How much gvod 
work seems to go for naught in all our 
churches! How many of our noble pastors 
are sighing and groaning because spriritual 
life runs low and souls still lie dead in 
trespasses and sins! May we not look for 
an explanation here, that we have forgot- 
ten that ‘‘power from on high” is abso- 
lutely essential, both in preaching and 
in labor tor Christ. May it not be that 
many have fallen into the error, not inten- 
tionally, perhaps not consciously, of giving 
the witness, without seeking or waiting 
upon God for power, yea, and tarrying till 
it be given? No amount of learning, elo- 
quence, or energy will take the place of 
‘* power from on high.” The substitution 
of human genius, intellectual brilliancy, 
attractive church buildings, pleasing and 
enticing forms of worship (all good in their 
place) will never secure the desired results, 
which can only come whén ‘power from 
on high” is given. If revivals, true revi- 
vals of religion, marked by a quickened 
life in the Church and tie ‘sion of 


} sinners, are to bless our churches this. aieckys he 


then must we pay heed to the prime condi- 





tion of our ministry, in every department 
of the work of the Church, from the pulpit 
down to the private word fitly spoken. 


—— 








Tue eloquent Hindu reformer, Mr. Mo- 
zoomdar, has been warmly received in this 
city and Boston, his cause, his platform 
power and his fine personal presence and 
character combining to rouse a deep inter- 
est in him. The literary Brahmins of Bos- 
ton could not fail to be pleased with his 
speech before the Unitarian Club; and in- 
deed it makes delightful reading as reported 
in the Christian Register. One can hardly 
repress the wish, as he reads the smooth 
and flowiug sentences, that, if this sort of 
English is learned in India, some of our 
own speakers and writers might be sent to 
study in that school. When Ram Chunder 
Bose was in this country, a few years ago, 
and charmed large audiences with the 
beauty, purity, and simplicity of his style, 
some one asked him how he had obtained 
such a mastery of good English. Said he: 
“‘T got my English from such models as 
Addison”; and then he gave this rapier 
thrust: ‘‘ You Americans get yours from 
your servants,” 

Mr. Mozoomdar is a man of remarkably 
fine presence. He is a little over the me- 
dium hight, with black, flashing eyes, raven 
black hair, and a complexion of such a clear 
and beautiful tint that when one has seen 
it he wonders how, as judges of beauty, we 
can prefer the chalky whiteness of the Eng- 
lish type. His face shows intelligence in 
every feature and line, and in conversation 
he is easy, pleasant and dignified. We 
have called him a reformer, The ample 
outline of his form does not call to mind 
the Hindu devotee, who spends long years 
in preparation for absorption, and, as one 
has eloquently put it, is so ‘“wrapt in bea- 
tific contemplation of his navel,” as to be 
forgetful of his physical wants. 

Mr. Mozoomdar is one of the prophets of 
the Brahmo Somaj, a movement which no 
well-wisher of India can afford to oppose 
or ignore. Its aim is to help a people who 
are sunk in wretchedness and despair un- 
der the Hindu system of philosophy, in the 
mazes of which they have been blindly 
groping for centuries, finding no light, to 
cast off idolatry, to worship the one su- 
preme God as a beneficent ruler; to install 
the divine principle of human brotherhood 
in the place of the satanic principle of 
caste; to elevate woman; to diffuse the 
blessings of education. In its spirit, if not 
in its creed, in its practical work if not in 

ts philosophy, the Brahmo Somaj is essen- 
tially Christian, though it does not call 
itself so. It recognizes Christ as a prophet; 
it glorifies him; it makes large use of the 
Christian Scriptures. But it is eclectic, and 
culls, much as a Frothingham used to do, 
the best from all systems. Mr. Sen has 
written grandly of the Gallilean; but he in. 
sists that we have made of him a Western 
Christ. It is the Oriental Christ which the 
Brahmos love to contemplate. What their 
conception of him is Mr. Mozoomdar’s new 
book, The Oriental Christ, plainly declares. 
Christ is divine, he is the Son of God; but 
neither the author nor Mr. Sen means by 
these terms what we understand by them. 
‘* Christ,” we read, ‘‘as the Son of God, 
was the manifestation of divine character 
in humanity.” And ‘‘that character de- 
scends in Uhrist for the enlightenment, con- 
version, regeneration, and adoption of all 
men.” This Christ, as the perfection of 
human character, the Brahmos regard as a 
model; and to be like him and do what he 
says, but not to worship him, is their de- 
clared purpose. And yet Mr. Mozoomdar’s 
account of his experience when Christ first 
became a source of peace and blessing to 
him might almost stand as a Chris- 
tian’s story of conversion. It was a 
time of spiritual depression and gloom, 
and he longed, wept, prayed for 
brightness and peace. Suddenly a 
revelation of a ‘‘ holier, more blessed, most 
loving personality ” came tohim. ‘Jesus 
lay discovered in my heart as a strange, 
human, kindred love, as a repose, a sym- 
pathetic consolation, an unpurchased treas- 
ure to which I was freely invited. The 
response of my nature was unhesitating and 
immediate.” A little further on he says: 
‘+Tt was animpulse then. . . . Itisno 
longer an impulse now. It isa faith and 





principle. It is an experience verified by a 
thousand trials.” Can it be a non-Christian 
Hindu who is writing thus? His theology 
is far from sound. Christ was not pre-ex- 
istent, or truly divine in himself; he did 
not rise from the dead; he made no atone- 
ment. But somehow this Christ, thus un- 
deified, becomes a light, a never-failing 
peace, a blessed inspiration in the soul of 
the Brahmo. 

We asked Mr. Mozoomdar, during a call 
which he did us the honor to make, last 
week, about the new ceremonies which Mr. 
Sen has been introducing, and which have 
caused the practical Western mind to fear 
that the movement might run away with its 
leaders apd lose gradually its practical, 
helpful character. But Mr. Sen, we ought 
to remember, is a genius who cannot work 
under trammels. He submits to no dog- 
matism, but he imposes none on his follow- 
ers. These new ceremonies, the shadows 
of Christian as well as Hindu rites, are 
designed, Mr. Mozoomdar tells us, to ap- 
peal to the popular mind, which has had 
sufficient of metaphysical abstractions, and 
receives, appropriates, and enjoys truth 
in concrete form, while it turns away con- 
fused from abstract presentations. Our 
Hindu visitor will not fail to see what un- 
derlies and stimulates the great Christian 
enterprises, which are not merely national 
or racial, but reach to the ends of the earth. 

Brahmoism aspires to universality. It 
expects not only to win India but the 
world. It claims to embody the best of all 
systems of religion, and it aims to unify 
them. It will neither be absorbed by 
Christianity nor fall back into Hinduism, 
but is fitted to be the best exponent of 
Christianity and to represent the good and 
true in Hinduism, Islam and other faiths. 
Such is Mr. Mozoomdar’s outlook. It is an 
Oriental dream. In reality the Brahmo 
Somaj is an active, aggressive, social, 
moral and religious force, whose influence 
is not to be measured by the smallness of 
its following. We know what it was under 
Rammohun Roy; we know what it has 
been at various stages of Mr. Sen’s leader- 
ship; but we do not know what it will be 
five or ten years hence. It is not a fixed 
faith, but a progressive faith. But what- 
ever its future may be, it is nowJamong the 
great forces which are gradually working 
areformation in the social and religious 
character of India. As long as it remains 
true to its mission it should receive Christian 
sympathy and support. 
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THE LIQUOR QUESTION. 


Mr. A. R. Lawton, the President of the 
American Bar Association, in his opening 
address at the recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in Saratoga Springs, made some in- 
teresting statements in regard to the pro- 
gress of legislation, the changes of the law, 
and the decisions of the courts concerning 
the liquor question during the past year. 
The facts submitted by him clearly show 
that this question is attracting unusual at- 
tention in the public mind. 

A law has been passed in Arkansas 
which, on petition of a majority of the 
adult inhabitants in the district, enforces 
absolute prohibition within three miles of 
any church, school, or university; and the 
sale of intoxicating liquors within the same 
distance of the State Industrial School is 
expressly forbidden by statute. The clan- 
destine sale of intoxicating liquors by any 
person not having a regular license, and by 
any device whatever, is declared to be 4 
misdemeanor, for which the party may be 
indicted and punished. 

The recent act of the legislature of Flor- 
ida forbidding the granting of licenses for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, except 
upon petition of a majority of the qualified 
voters of the election district in which the 
liquors are to be sold, has been considered 
by the Supreme Court of that state, and 
the constitutionality of the act which was 
the point in dispute was affirmed. The 
people in any election district may hence 
establish absolute prohibition if they 
choose. 

Vermont has passed a sweeping and search- 
ing act amendatory of her previous legisla- 
tion on the subject; which, though not ab- 
solutely prohibitory of all traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors, puts the traffic under very 
severe restrictions and is well calculated to 
promote the cause of temperance. 
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The Illinois statute, known as the “ Har- 
per Bill,” is a ‘* high license” law. It pro- 
hibits all the corporate and municipal 
authorit‘es of the state from granting any 
licenses for a less sum than five hundred 
dollars a year, with the provision that 
licenses for the sale of malt liquors alone 
may be granted for one hundred and fifty 
dollars a year, as the minimum charge. The 
effect of such alaw is to shut up the saloons 
and small grog-shops, and thereby largely 
decrease the facilities for ruam-drinking. 
The Missouri ‘‘ Dramshop Law” has been 
amended so as to increase its practical 
efficiency. Licenses are forbidden in cities 
and towns having more than twenty-five 
hundred inhabitants, except upon a petition 
therefor of a majority of the assessed tax- 
paying citizens in the block square where 
the dramshop is to be located; and in towns 
having a less number of inhabitants, the 
same petition is required, as well as that 
of a majority of the assessed tax payers 
of the wholetown. Thebond of the license 
is two thousand dollars. In addition to the 
state tax of not less than twenty-five and 
not more than two hundred dollars, pro- 
vision is made that the lieensee shall pay a 
county tax of not less than two hundred 
and fifty and not more than four hundred 
dollars. The law is armed with several 
other provisions to make it effective in 
arresting the evils of intemperance. 


The ‘* Scott Liquor Law ” in Ohio has by 
the Supreme Court of that state been de- 
clared to be constitutional. This law im- 
poses a tax of two hundred dollars a year 
upon each place where spirituous, malt and 
vinous liquors are retailed, and one hun- 
dred dollars a year upon each place where 
only malt or vinous liquors are retailed, 
and makes the tax a lien on the premises. 
It adds twenty per cent. for non-payment 
when due. It forbids the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors on Sunday, except by licensed 
druggists on the prescriptions of reputable 
physicians. The right is given to munici- 
pal corporations to regulate and control the 
sale of beer and native wines on the Sab- 
bath day, and to regulate, restrain and pro- 
hibit ale, beer and porter houses and places 
of habitual resort for tippling and intem- 
perance. The law makes it a misdemeanor 
to sell liquor at any time to minors or in- 
toxicated persons. This law was enacted 
by a Republican legislature; and while it 
will yield a large revenne to the state and 
thus lighten the general burden of taxation, 
it will operate as a powerful restraint upon 
the liquor business, and thus contribute to 
promote the cause of temperance. It is 
certainly vastly better than the system of 
free rum. 

Towa, in 1882, adopted a prohibitory 
amendment to her constituticn; but, un- 
fortunately, the adoption was not, as to 
its manner, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the constitution, and hence the 
action of the people was a nullity. The 
Republicans of that state have indorsed the 
principle of this amendment; and, if they 
succeed in the election of this Fall, as 
now seems almost certain, the legislature 
will undoubtedly take the proper steps for 
submitting the amendment again to the 
popular vote. The amendment will be car- 
ried, if at all, by the Republican Party, and 
not by the Democrats. 

These statements, mainly collected from 
Mr. Lawton’s admirable address before the 
American Bar Association, conclusively 
show that the cause of temperance is by 
no means dying out in this country. The 
liquor question is one of the living issues 
of the hour; and such it is destined to re- 
main until we have much better and 
stronger laws as the means of abating the 
enormous evils of intemperance. It is 
quite true that the public mind is not gen- 
erally prepared for absolute prohibition ; 
and yet it would be a great mistake to infer 
from this fact that the cause of intemper- 
ance is not making progress. The political 
Prohibitionists, in the purely technical 
sense, who insist upon putting Prohibi- 
tion tickets into the field at every elec- 
tion, constitute but a small part of the 
great army of the friends of temperance 
who, though not adopting this specific 
Shibboleth, are nevertheless working in 
the cause with honest hearts and earnest 
purpose. There is a vast power behind 
the name traffic to be conquered; and the 
war must be waged with relentless energy 














until victory crowns the effort. The end 
to be gained will more than pay for all the 
cost of the battle. 


oe 


RELIGIOUS POLYGAMY. 


Tue Ogden Herald, of Utah, does not like 
the doctrine of Tue INDEPENDENT, con- 
tained in a recent editorial, entitled ‘‘ Fool- 
ing With Mormon Polygamy.” The gist of 
that article was that Congress, having by the 
act of 1862 made polygamy a crime in all 
the territories of the United States, should 
adopt efficient measures to secure the exe- 
cution of the law, especially in Utah, where 
the Mormons have for years treated the 
law with absolute contempt. The ground 
taken by the Ogden Herald is that what the 
law of Congress thus condemns and pro- 
poses to punish, is ‘‘a plural marriage,” 
and as sucha practice which forms a part 
of ‘‘the religious institutions of the Mor- 
mons,” and that, ‘‘in common with all 
other religious bodies,” it is the right of 
Mormons ‘‘to worship according to their 
honest convictions.” This is the idea of 
the Herald in the compass of a nut-shell. 

It so happens that this argument, in all 
due form and with the skill of able counsel 
to give it the utmost precision and force, 
was addressed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Reynolds v. The 
United States, 8 Otto, 145. Reynolds was 
indicted and convicted in the District Court 
of Utah on the charge of polygamy, under 
the law of 1862; and, as he hada right to 
do, he carried the case, by a writ of error, 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
One of the points set up before the Supreme 
Court by Reynolds was the alleged fact 
that the law itself is unconstitutional; and 
consequently that the conviction under it 
was void, on the ground that the law in- 
vaded his religious right to have two 
wives, he being a Mormon, and the faith of 
the Mormon Church treating such practice 
as being obedience to God. He claimed 
religiously to believe in the practice of 
polygamy, and insisted that Congress 
could not constitutionally interfere with 
his religious rights in this respect or pun- 
ish him for the exercise of this right. 

This brought the question squarely be- 
fore the Supreme Court whether Reynolds, 
as an inhabitant of the Territory of Utah, 
and subject to the legislative authority of 
Congress, had any such rights as he claimed. 
Chief Justice Waite, in stating the opinion 
of the Court, answered this question in the 
negative, and went at large into the reasons. 
We give, as follows, a single extract from 
his deliverance : 





“In our opinion, the statute immediately 
under consideration is within the legislative 
power of Congress. It is constitutional and 
valid as prescribing a rule of action for all those 
residing in the territories and places over which 
the United States have supreme control. This 
being so, the only question which remains is 
whether those who make polygamy a part of 
their religion are exempted from the operations 
of the statute. If they are, then those who do 
not make polygamy a part of their religious be- 
licf may be found guilty and punished, while 
those who do must be acquitted and go free. 
This would be introducing a new element into 
criminal law. Laws are made for the govern- 
ment of actions; and while they cannot interfere 
with mere religious belief and opinions, they 
may with practices. Suppose one believed that 
human sacrifices were a necessary part of re- 
ligious worship ; would it be seriously contended 
that the civil government under which we lived 
could not interfere to prevent the sacrifice? Or 
if a wife religiously believed it was her duty to 
burn herself upon the funeral pile of her dead 
husband, would it be beyond the power of the 
civil government to prevent her from carrying 
her belief into practice? So here, as a law for 
the organization of society under the exclusive 
dominion of the United States, it is provided 
that plural iages shall not be allowed. Can 
a man excuse his practices to the contrary be- 
cause of his religious belief? To permit this 
would be to make the professed doctrines of re- 
ligious belief superior to the law of the land, and 
in effect to permit every citizen to become alaw 
unto himself. Government could exist only in 
name under such circumstances,” 

It seems, then, that the Supreme Court of 
the United States holds the same savage 
theory which the Ogden Herald so sharply 
imputes to Tus Inperenpgent. We assure 
the Herald that we have no idea of pro- 
scribing aay man merely for his religious 
belief, and we do not understand the law of 
Congress ‘to make aby attack upon the 


religious belief of the Mormons. What the 


law forbids and proposes to punish is not 
an opinion, and not a peaceful effort to 
propagate that opinion, but a practice which, 
in the judgment of the law, is contrary to 
good order and the best interests of human 
society. The law deals with marriage, not 
as a religious institution at all, but simply 
as a civil contract, leaving the parties free 
to enter into the contract, subject, how- 
ever, to such regulations and restrictions 
as are demanded by the general good. 
Marriage is the basis of the family; and the 
lawsof this country and of most civilized 
nations regard monogamy as the only 
sound and safe rule on this subject; and 
hence they forbid what the Mormons call 
“plural marriage.” We have no doubt 
that the prohibition is right, and none that 
civil society has the right to make the pro- 
hibition and enforce it by the appropriate 
punishment. 

The fact that one religiously believes in 
such marriage is no offense against the law, 
if he stops with his belief. But if he pro- 
ceeds to put his belief into practice, then he 
comes into contact with the law, and the 
law comes into contact with him as an of- 
fender. If he says that he is right on this 
subject and that the law is wrong, and 
hence that the law should give place to his 
opinion as to what is right or wrong, then 
he makes an assumption for himself which, 
if admitted, would be the destruction of 
civil government. If he claims that the 
practice results from his religion, and is 
necessary to carry out the principles of that 
religion, then he assigns a reason for the 
practice of which the law, in dealing with 
him, can never take any notice. Crimes 
against society do not cease to be crimes 
because they are religiously committed. 
Society can never take the criminal’s con- 
science, whether it be religious or other- 
wise, as a test or guide on this subject, and 
yet live under the regulation of law. If 
the Herald denies the truth of these propo- 
sitions, it then denies doctrines that are 
essential to the possibility of civil govern- 
ment, and in effect reduces society to the 
state of anarchy, in which every one may 
do as he pleases without any legal responsi- 


bility. breast 
Editorial Hotes. 


Tue action of the Synod of Pennsylvania in 
reference to the records of the Presbytery of 
Huntingdon in the White case illustrates the in- 
tricacies of Presbyterian polity. It is the modera. 
tor’s province to appoint the committees of the 
Synod, and he would be a poor moderator who 
would not look after the disputed records of 
Huntingdon Presbytery. Dr. Breed—a very 
staunch and peculiarly conservative theologian— 
named, therefore, Drs, E, E. Swift, J. A. Henry 
and Judge Pershing, three gentlemen whose 
opinions on Church polity are well understood by 
all who know them. Naturally, they reported in 
a manner to correspond with the general expecta- 
tion. But in response to many speeches three other 
names were added to the committee—viz., Drs. F. 
H. Robinson, of Harrisburg, R. M. Patterson, ed- 
itor of the Presbyterian Journal, and8, C. Logan, 
of Scranton. Dr. Robinson was a former New 
School man, and is regarded as safe and judi- 
cious ; Dr. Patterson had criticised the Presby- 
tery in his paper, but Dr. Logan has always been 
identified with Old School views. It may then be 
affirmed that but two of this committee could 
have any special tendency toward mercy. On 
the presentation of these records the duty of the 
Synod was entirely comprised under the one topic 
of “review and control.” If the minutes were 
badly kept, if they showed ignorance of con- 
stitutional law, or if they were unable to main- 
tain themselves against the force of an “appeal” 
or ‘‘complaint ” or “protest” then they were 
subject to revision anc reproof. But how did 
this case stand? A few words wili show. Mr, 
White's orthodoxy was not brought to a new test ; 
for he had confessed judgment and gone out of 
the Church, Dead men tell no tales, and his 
companions who had the right of ‘‘ complaint” 
or “protest” had none of them exercised it, 
His theological opinions and the judgment of 
the Presbytery thereon were, consequently, never 
before the Synod at all. The only open question 
was this: “* Did the Prosbytery conduct the tria) 
in an orderly manner?” Beyond question they did 
not. The Presbyterian “Discipline” says as 
to trials for heresy or crime : 

“Ifa minister, when he appears, will not confess; 
put denies the facts alleged against him; if, on 


nevertheless, censure him, and admonish, suspend 
or depose him, according to the nature of the of- 
fense.” 





| Mir. White did deny the fects; the charges aid 


the Presbytery did not either “admonish, ss- 
pend or depose him.” It allowed him to with- 
draw and by vote commended his Christian 


éharacter. That was clearly contrary to the rule 
of the Church in its “Discipline,” and could 
only be condemned by the Synod, which was 
properly done. _ 


Wuen, before the Synod of New York, Dr. 
Crosby opposed the motion te recommend the 
publications of the National Temperance Society, 
he can hardly be said to have gone out of his 
way to “‘attack” them. They were thrust on his 
notice, and he was bound, as an honest man, to 
express his opinion, an opinion which we have 
many times expressed. LastSunday Dr. George 
W. Samson replied to the “attack,” not for- 
getting what Dr. Crosby is printed as having said 
to areporter about Dr. Samson's “ ignorance.” 
Dr. Samson will not believe that Dr, Ciosby 
called him “ignorant,” and we too think there 
must be some mistake about that. Dr. Samson's 
writings on Bible words and many other subjects 
show that, while he knows a great many things 
that are not so, he yet possesses a large 
miscellaneous stock of genuine knowledge. 
But it is quite impossible to meet with reply the 
heap of uncoordinated miscellaneity which he 
calls an argument. Dr. Orosby would have 
much the same difficulty in a debate with him 
which a fog-horn would find in dissipating the 
seud which covers the banks of Newfoundland. 
He could sound the alarm to readers but he could 
not answer the book. So Dr, Samson could no 
more answer an argument of Dr. Crosby's 
than the fog could silence the fog-horn, 
Learning to be useful must be co-ordinated. 
The threads must form a web. The beams must 
be mortised together. Facts have bearings, and 
a wise mind will discover those bearings. The 
wise man is he whose eye is quick and whose 
hand is deft to put facts together into their rela- 
tions, to recognize correspondences and reject 
incongruities and absurdities. The reason why 
intelligent temperance people have nothing to 
do with the publications of the National Tem- 
perance Society is because it has got into the 
hands of men whose learning lacks co-ordina- 
tion, 


Ir is related by Dr. Hodge, in the last Presiy- 
terian Review, with obvious satisfaction, that our 
Unitarian friend, Dr. Ellis, recently declared the 
present movement toward progress in theology 
to be “ precisely the repetition of the movement 
transacted in Harvard in the early years of this 
century.” The exact time—‘ this Summer "~~ 
and the very place, ‘on the piazza of the Grand 
Union Hotel at Saratoga,” are given as if to add 
weight to this remarkable opimon. It is not 
often that the Saratoga waters affect the clerical 
brain after this sort, It is not often that, to 
quote from the published statement, ‘ enlight- 
ened liberalism and conservative orthodoxy see 
eye to eye”’ in such a fashion, even on the piazza 
of a renowned hotel. How either of these dis- 
tinguished scholars could discern any such re- 
semblance in a movement which starts with the 
fundamental conception of a divine Christ, and 
which makes him and his gracious and salva- 
tory work the Alpha and Omega of ite doctrinal 
scheme, it is very hard for the ordinary mind to 
see; and this reminds us of the remark of an- 
other eminent embodiment of ‘‘ conservative or- 
thodoxy ” to the effect that, if the party of pro- 
gress in the Presbyterian Church were only given 
rope enough, they would soon hang themselves. 
We judge that this party is elready too numer- 
ous to be hung by any body else, and that its 
leaders are too shrewd to injure their cause by in- 
dulgence in entangling extremes, Progress in 
theology signifies, with them, not a wild rush 
into extravagance or error, away from the Gospel, 
but an upward movement along clearly evangel- 
ical lines toward a better statement of the 
divine scheme of grace. That such a movement 
is possible they profoundly believe; and they 
believe as profoundly that they are called of God 
to initiate and to prosecute it. Nor do they seem 
at present to fear, though there should be as 
many conservative hangmen in their way as 
Luther fancied he saw on his journey to the Diet 
of Worms. 


At the meeting of the American Oriental So- 
ciety last Thursday Prof, Francis Brown gave 
some account of the Jate meeting at Leyden of 
the International Congress of Orientaliste. At 
that meeting three Americans were present, and 
four others were enrolled on the list of mem- 
bers, not a very large number, though more than 
were enrolled from Sweden, or Spain, or Portu- 

Professor Brown suggested that it would 
be no little spur to Oriental studies among us if 
America should take its turn as the host of the 
Oriental Congress. The idea strikes us very 
favorably; and we doubt not that it could be 
made a success. We understand that Professor 
Sachau and others told Professor Brown that 
they would be delighted to come. We have none 
too many Orientalists among us; but we have 
afew. Professor Whitney is the dean of them 
all, and he can at last rejoice to see such pupils 
of his as Avery, Lanman, and Bloomfield taking 
avery worthy place in Senscrit study, and doinz 
work honored everywhere. Professor Bloom- 














appear important and well supported, and yet 


is now editing an important Sancrit text 
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with an unpronounceable title, an editio prin- 
ceps from the manuscripts, whose difficulty has 
discouraged scholars hitherto. In Thibetan Mr. 
Rockhill has been making eome important trans- 
lations. In Cypriote and Phenician Mr. J, H, 
Hall has been doing some admirable original 
work at the Metropolitan Museum during the 


past six years. We do not recall any special 
original scholarship, strange to say, that has 
appeared in Chinese, Japanese, Hebrew, or 
Arabic, though in all of these it would seem that 
Americans ought to be pre-eminent. In Assy- 


rian, however, we may perhaps court Prof. Paul | 


Haupt as an (imported) acquisition ; while Pro- 
fessor Lyon is just issuing a considerable volume 
of important historical texts. The meeting of 
the Congress in 1886 will be in Vienna, and dur- 
ing the six years before the Congress of 1889 
shall be ready to met there will be time for a 
much greater advance in American scholarship 
than has appeared during the last six years, 
great as that has been, And in this connection 
we may suggest, what some others are just now 
having in mind, that it would be a great im- 
pulse to oriental studies if an expedition could 
be sent from this country to the valley of the 
Euphrates to explore the ruins of the early 
Babylonian Empire. Forty or fifty thousand 
dollars would assure the success of the under- 
taking, and we now have scholars in this coun- 
try who could undertake the work and translate 
any inscriptions that might be found. Just now 
English scholars are complaining that the sites 
where they have dug are now left by them to be 
occupied by the French. America should have 
part of the glory and the spoils. 


Amegnicans will give a warm welcome to Mat- 
thew Arnold, With all his literary culture he is 
probably about the most provincial Briton who 
has ever set foot on the shores of America, If 
we bave something to learn from him he has 
something to learn from us. He says he wants to 
study our school system. It is not particularly 
worth studying ; but if he will study our Church 
system he will find something vastly superior to 
anything he has ever seen in England, though it 
may be conceit for us to say that anything could 
be better than the culture and glitter of a court 
of lord bishops and archbishops, flanked by de- 
scending grades of deans and archdeacons and 
canons and prebendaries, with all their exclusive 
privileges and government prestige. We would 
like to have him see some of our good, old-fash- 
ioned, cultivated Puritan life. In return we 
shall give him our hearty admiration for his skill 
as a composer of pellucid English prose (not 
verse); for his hearty contempt of humbug and 
fraud; for his breadth, culture, and all that; 
though we cannot very warmly praise him asa 
student of either the prophetic or the Panline 
Scriptures. Since he announced that he retired 
from religious to literary discussions, he stirs up 
fewer antagonisms, though it is hard for such a 
free lance to withhold hia hand. We trust he 
will find large audiences. 





Here in The Century is another important 
answer to the question why our more intelligent 
people have ceased to go to church. The general 
answer of course is that they have not; and the 
special interest of this answer is that it gives 
statistics to proveit. The Century says that the 
president and cashier of a bank in an eastern 
city, of about forty thousand inhabitants 
(Springfield, Mass., we presume), were asked to 
give the names of the gentlemen at the head of 
the fifty strongest business firms in th: city. 
They furnished 54 names, not knowing what 
they were wanted for. Of the 54, the relation of 
7 to the churches was not known to the gentle - 
man receiving the list; 6 were identified with no 
church; and 41 were regular attendants and 
generous supporters of the churches, the most 
of them being communicants, Another similar 
list was obtained in the same way in a city fur- 
ther west, of sixty thousand inhabitants, perhaps 
Columbus, O, Of the 52 names the ecclesiastical 
standing of 8 was unknown; 1 was a Jew; 6 
were not connected with churches ; while 42 were 
regular church-goers, of whom 31 were commu- 
nicants. These cities are fairly representative, 
and in these four-fifths of the leading citizens 
are regular church-goers, and three-fifths are 
church-members. And yet some people pre- 
tend to tell us that the Church has lost its hold 
on the people. It never had so strong a hold on 
our people as now, and never was more worthy 
to hold them. If a min goes to talking dis- 
heartened about the prospects of the Church, 
put him down as a copperhead in religion. 





— 


We often publish an article by a contribu- 
tors whose opinions are utterly distasteful to us, 
as not long ego in a very interesting series 
of articles on the Indian medicine-men out of 
which we did not think it worth while to omit 
the quite erroneous statements about the real 
success of Protestant missionaries among the 
Indians, This week we publish an article by 
Edmund Kirk-, in which he substan ially attacks 
the very idea of giving an education to the 
Negroes of the South, It is the old cry that educa- 
tion lita peope above their condition, makes 








say his say; but there is no evil in it which is 
not inherent in any effort to uplift an ignorant 
people. It is too late now to try to discourage the 
lower or the higher education of the Negro. There 
must be common schools to teach the lower 
branches, and there must be higher schools to 
teach their teachers and doctors and lawyers and 
ministers. So say Dr. Haygood and Dr. Curry, 
and all the better Southerners as well as the 
officers of the American Missionary Association, 
which holds its annual] me eting in Brooklyn this 
week, and all of the Freedmen’s Boards and Pea- 
body Funds or Slater Funds. It is too late to 
decry education, Because Edmund Kirke does 
not see the fruit of it, it does not follow that 
there is not abundance of good fruit. His gen- 
eralization as to superabundance of qualified 
colored teachers, and as to educated colored girls 
generally going to the bad is flatly contradicted 
by all the teachers of Hampton and Fisk and 
Atlanta and all the higher schools of the South, 

Tue Prohibition candidate for Mayor in Brook- 
lyn admits that he has no hope of being elected, 
and that his canvass for votes is not conducted 
atall upon any such hope. His theory, stated 
in his own words, is this: “If the Republicans 
are defeated by our efforts in the next election 
they wil] sce the wisdum of coming to us and 
asking what we want. Weare trying to defeat 
the Republican Party here in Brooklyn so that 
we may drive sam out of it and make a Probibi- 
tion party of it.” This, as we have no doubt, is 
substantially the kind of reasoning adopted by 
the political Prohibitionists in this state, as it 
was=that adopted by the Prohibitionists at the 
recent election in Ohio. The idea of these men 
is to teach the Republicans a lesson; and that les- 
son is this: The party must become a Prohibition 
Party, or the Prohibitionists, though not for- 
mally joining the Democratic Party, will set up 
an independent ticket, and thus by drawing 
away votes indirectly defeat the Republican 
Party. This may be a good way to convert the 
Republican Party into a Prohibition Party ; but 
we confess that we don’t see it. A much better 
way, as we think, would be to act with the party 
and get out of it and through it all that can be 
gotten for the cause of temperance, even though 
it be not at first all that the Prohibitionists desire. 
Taking this position, they would be in a condi- 
tion to influence the party while helping it, and 
to influence it all the more by reason of the help. 
But taking the position of the Prohibition candi- 
date for Mayor in Brooklyn, and demanding 
that the whole party shall come to them or they 
will abandon it and set up a virtually hostile 
ticket, the Prohibitionists at once annihilate all 
their influence in or with the Republican Party. 
They not only throw away their own votes, but 
help to defeat the only party from which they 
can expect any aid for their canse. It will be a 
long time before the Republican Party in this 
state will by this process be disciplined up to the 
standard necessary for their support. 


Tue voters of this state should not forget that 
the last legislature passed an act authorizing 
them, through the formality of a ballot at the 
approaching election, to express an opinion on 
the question whether the system of contrac’ 
labor shall be abolished in the state prisons of 
the state. We say opinion; for the vote will 
express nothing but an opinion, It will not 
enact a law or amend the constitution of the 
state. The Democrats, who had control of the 
last legislature, thought it politic to let the people 
say in this way what they wanted to have done 
on this subject. It costs between four and five 
hundred thousand dollars to pay the yearly ex- 
penses of the state prisons of this state ; and last 
year the earnings of the convicts were sufficient, 
under the contract system, to pay all these ex- 
penses and leave a surplus of several thousand 
dollars, If the expenses had not been thus paid 
the tax-payers would have had to pay them. 
Now, the question is whether the people wish to 
make the contract system continued and thus 
have the state prisons self-supporting or abol- 
ished, and thus create the necessity, as would 
certainly be the case, of paying at least a part 
of thess expenses out of the proceeds of general 
taxation. This is the precise question upon 
which the people are asked to vote. The danger 
is that, Ly mere neglect on the part of thousands, 
and perhaps tens of thousands, a very inadequate 
and possibly false opinion may be expressed by 
this vote. We urge every voter to cast a vote 
on the subject, and to vote against the avolition 
of the contract system in the state prisons of 
this state. The system has certainly worked 
well in this state, as it has done in every other 
state in which it has been tried. It is wise to 
let well enough alone, when to change it is to do 
worse. The clamor of the so-called labor re- 
formers against the contract system Las no jus- 
tification in facts. There is no good reasov 
why prison convicts shonld not be made to pay 
their own expenses ; and the contract system is 
the best practicable system for the attainment of 
this end, 





Tue United States district judge for the East- 
ern District of Texas having resigned his office, 
the duty of selecting a successor Row devo.ves 














that the President will not look beyond the state 
in selecting the incumbent to fill this important 
position ; and he should make the appointment 
simply on the basis of personal character and 
legal qualification for the service, without refer- 
ence to any other considerations, We take the 
liberty of commending to his attention the Hon. 
W. P. Barringer, of Galveston, who has already 
distinguished himself as a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Texas, and who by the legal profession 
is regarded as one of the first lawyers in the state 
of Texas, Indeed, he stands at the head of the 
profession in that state. Mr. Barringer is well 
known throughout the state ; and in addition to 
his eminent abilities as a judge and a lawyer, he 
has the high recommendation of an upright and 
honest character. A strong effort was made by 
the leading men in Texas to induce President 
Hayes to appoint him to a judgeship on the 
Bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States when Judge Davis resigned; and had the 
president selected him for this position he would 
have made no mixtake. President Arthur has 
now an opportunity to pay a just tribute to emi- 
nent legal merit, and give to the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Texas a judge who has the fullest confi- 
dence of the people. It is true that Mr. Barrin- 
ger belongsto the Democratic Party; yet this 
fact is just no reason a‘ all why he should be or 
should not be appointed. Party politics ought 
not to have anything to do with the selection of 
judges to administer the lawsof the land. Fit- 
ness for the office and its important duties should 
be the sole rule in all such selections. 


....What sudden gadfly has stung the good 
National Baptist? 1t does not like our Baptist 
history ; but we know it will have to yield, how- 
ever slowly, that Roger Williams was never im- 
mersed. Its attempt to prove that Judson was a 
missionary to India is rather absurd. Let it 
look up the word “India” in Appleton’s or in 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” and it will be 
informed that India does not include Burmah. 
Even if it did, what is now called British Bur- 
mah was not acquired until after Judson’s death. 
As to the matter of persecuting Baptists our 
contemporary confeases that it has no knowl- 
edge on the subject, and then adds : 

“ Weentertain no doubt that the more the matter 
is studied, the more clearly will it appear that the 
Baptists have never, as a body, persecuted for relig- 
ion’s sake,” 

Why, certainly, Nobody has ever accused them 
of being persecutors ‘as a body.” 


....The new Queen of Madagascar, who takes 
the name of Ranavalona III, is the grand- 
daughter of Rahety, the favorite sister of the 
King Andrianampoinemerina, who, reigning 
from 1787 to 1810, brought most of the island to 
be subject to the Hova tribe. She is about 
twenty years old, She was awakened from her 
sleep on the morning of the death of the late 
queen and taken at once to the presence of the 
dying sovereign, who named her as her successor 
and exhorted her to trust in the same God as 
she herself had done. The Queen was educated 
in the Friends’ schools at Antananarivo, and 
afterward in the schools of the London Mission- 
ary Society, and was regarded as most promising 
and intelligent. She was married, a few years 
ago, to a nephew of the late queen; but her 
husband died in May last. 


....In quoting from an irreverent article in 
the Christian Advocate, by Dr. Mark Trafton, 
about a search for the Garden of Eden we gave the 
verse he heard in his dream as he was searching 
for Paradise at the North Pole: 

* Beware the philosophic hare ; 

Beware the transcendental mure; 

Beware the scientist’s mad craze! 

I shouted back: ‘Oh! go your ways! 

Excelsior I’ ” 

Why did not we notice its misprints? Do our 
readers see them? Was that “hare” the ‘* March 
hare?’ Was that ‘‘mare” the one that has the 
*mare’s nest?” It might seem so; but that is 
only the common case in which one tries to im- 
port sense into poetical nonsense. Dr, Trafton 
writes us that he was struck dumb when he saw 
in print that “ hare” and that “mare,” where 
he wrote haze and maze! Of course. 


....The Methodist Protestant said that the 
Episcopacy, * foisted on American Methodism in 
1784,4vas responsible for all the after divisions,’ 
We asked for the proof that it caused the divi- 
sion in 1844. Our contemporary now replies 
that it was the absence of the eqnservative laity 
that made that division possible, and asks: 

“Can our brother of THE INDEPENDENT get this 

through his hair ?” 
This makes us in doubt whether The Methodist 
Protestant regards its statement as a comb or a 
brush. But in either case we beg leave most 
energetically to decline. We can, in the usual way 
of receiving ideas, see that our contemporary 
has shifted his ground. 


..-. ‘Enrichment of the Prayer Book,” a most 
admirable and captivating term. If it had been 
called revision of the Prayer-Book or amendment, 
or anything else but jus: ‘“ enrzbment,” how 
greatiy the chances against it would have been 
increased. And here is a hint for the Proesby- 


them dissatisfied, ote, We are willing he should | upoa President Arthur. It is to be presumed | teriang. They do not want “revision” of the 











Confession ; not at all. They should not talk 
about it. Let it be enrichment, or development, 
or enlargement, or something that has an attrac- 
tive sound. We commend the thought to those 
concerned. 


... The idea of getting up a political “ boom’, 
for Mr. Justice Harlan among the colored people 
because he did not concur with the decision in 
the Civil Rights ease, is sheer nonsense. No 
“boom ” for the Presidency can be made out of 
this fact, especially when the majority of the 
people think the decision of the court right. The 
case differs very widely fromthe Dred Scott de- 
cision which did, in the language used by Chief- 
Justice Taney, shock the moral sense of the 
country, Judge Harlan, himself, has the good 
sense to refuse to allow his name to be mentioned 
as a candidate for the presidency on this or any 
other issue. The Supreme bench gives him field 
for all his ambitions. 


....Senator Hampton, of South Carolina, 
gives the following advice to the white people of 
the Sonth: * Accord to the colored people cheer- 
fully all the mghts bestowed on them by law; 
place before them all the means by which they 
can be educated up to their responsibility as citi- 
zens; let them feel that the protecting arm of 
the law is over them; aid them in their efforts to 
improve themselves ; and show them that we are 
their truest friends,” This is most excellent 
advice; and if the white people of the South 
would thoroughly practice what the Senator 
preaches, that would be the end of the Negro 
problem. 


....The Edmunds law is on all hands now ac- 
knowledged to be a total failure so far as the 
suppression of polygamy in Utah is concerned, 
which is really the only thing that either justi- 
fies the law or gives it any importance, Such 
we thought would be the fact when the law wes 
pasted; and hence we are not disappointed in 
the result. What, then, will Congress next try? 
It is about time for Congress to stop all farcical 
legislation, and strike a blow at this criminel 
enormity that will reach the evil and put an end 
to it. 


...-The fact that, in a day or two after Hovey 
was hanged in this city for the crime of murder, 
a man murdered his wife in Brooklyn, is referred 
to by the New York 7ribune as evidence of the 
impolicy of hanging murderers. This will do as 
a specimen of brilliant reasoning. Must penalty 
be absolutely preventive of crime in order to be 
useful and expedient? Is there any reason for 
supposing that if Hovey, instead of being 
hanged, had been sent to state prison for life, 
this would have prevented the murder in Brook- 
lyn? 

...-The Evening Post, of this city, thinks that 
it would be a good thing to abolish all small bills 
and let the people carry in their trowser pockets 
for awhile some two thousand tons in sil- 
ver dollars, just to see how they would like 
“the dollar of the fathers” in practical use, ‘The 
suggestion is not a bad one, though if put in 
practice it would greatly increase the habit of 
muttering among the people, and make business 
for the women in mending worn-out pockets. 


...-A church quarrel that is so vjolent as to 
lead to the tarring and feathering of the organ 
of the church must be a pretty sharp dispute 
among the members ; and yet this is just what has 
recently happened in a New Jersey village, Such 
a mode of expressing angry feeling certainly has 
the merit of novelty. The organ undoubted- 
ly weat through the ordeal with all becoming 
patience. 


...-The Prohibition state ticket in Ohio polled 
only 8,361 votes in the last election, out of a 
total vote of 721,464, while 321,185 votes were 
cast for the Prohibition amendment. This 
shows the political prohibitionists to be but the 
merest fragment of the people, and in themselves 
utterly powerless to establish the principle of 
Prohibition in that state. 


...-Congressman Cox, of this city, seems to 
be confident that he is to be the next Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. The Democrats 
might look further and fare much worse. New 
York State his not had the honor of the speaker- 
ship for now uearly sixty years, although it is the 
most important state in the union. 


....President Arthur 1s reported as having 
made up his mind, in the appointment of terri- 
torial governors, to choose men who are resi- 
dents in the territories. This is, for a rule, un- 
doubtedly the politic and sound view, rather 
than to fill these offices with a set of carpet-bag- 
gers. 


.... The French have a fine way of correcting 
things. Lieut. Viard wrote a letter, printed in 
Figaro, desoribing the massacre of the natives 
of Hué, after they had ceased resistance, by 
French sailors. He has been removed frem 
active service and recalled to France. 


..-You can tell whether a man regards races 
as brutes by the terms he applics tothem. The 
Richmond Christian Advocate calls male Negroes 
** bucks,” Such a term, applied to human beings 
as good as the editor of tha: paper, is indecent 
and brutal 
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EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVEN- 
TION. 


BY JOHN FULTON, D.D., LL.D. 


Last night, at nearly ten o’clock, the gavel of 
President Beardsley fell for the last time in the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopa) 
Church, and the House of Deputies sat patientiy 
awaiting the Hcuse of Bishops to join with them in 
the last offices of prayerand praise, and to receive 
the , parting counsels of our fathers in God 
The great church was densely crowded ; and, as 
the minutes passed, a hush of expectation fell 
over the multitude until the many voices of the 
organ gave the signal that the Bishops were at 
hand. Instantly the congregation rose and stood 
until the company of venerable men in full can- 
onicals had filed into the sanctuary, when all knelt 
for a brief space in silent prayer before the sim= 
ple service was begun. At length the Bishop 
(Huntington) of Central New York advanced to 
read the Pastoral Letter of the Bishops to the 
Church at large. As he proceeded, those who 
are familiar with his writings recognized that 
the substance and style of the letter were as 
much the Bishop’s owr as the reson 
ant and sympathetic voice iu which it was 
delivered. The pastoral of Bishop Huntington 
was a felicitous counterpart to the opening 
sermon of Bishop Clark, three weeks ago. The 
latter, in the simplest English, and with studied 
avoidance of rhetorical phrase, had declared the 
duty of breadth of thought and Christian sym- 
pathy. Bishop Huntington, in the polished 
periods of a scholar, and with the ease of an 
accomplished theologian, told us thattrue breadth 
in Christian life and thought is conditional on 
depth of Christian faith. The one Bishop had 
demanded progress in the Church; the other 
showed that to achieve true progress we must 
have stability in things that do not change. 
Both urged the Church to go into the world 
and battle with its evils on its own ground; 
but Bishop Huntington warned us of the danger 
which is everywhere so manifest, that the spirit 
of the world may enter and subdue the Church. 
It is not to be supposed that there was any 
shade of opposition in these two discourses ; 
but the completeness that each gave to the 
other constituted, of the two, one very strik- 
ingly complete whole. 

The work ofthe Convention in all other mat- 
ters was overshadowed by the consideration of 
the proposed changes in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Iam not prepared, at this time, to give 
any decided opinion of the merits or of the pros- 
pects of the amendments which have been now 
sent down for the consideration of the dioceses. 
Some of them are unquestionably excellent, and 
will doubtless be approved; some of them, in 
my indivilual opinion, ars exceedingly crude, 
and will expose us to some ridicule from liturgi- 
cal scholars ; and some of them I consider to be 
positively bad. During the next three years the 
whole will be subjected to a searching criticism 
throughout the Anglican Communion and, at 
the end of that time, it is perhaps equally possi- 
ble that our present cacoethes mutandi may have 
entirely passed away, or that the Church may 
acquiesce in all that has just been proposed. 
Perhaps the likelier event is that a keen dis- 
crimination will accept about one-half of the 
proposed changes and summarily reject the 
rest. The one thing positively certain is that 
there can, at this date, be no positive certainty 
on the subject. It would be wrong, however, to 
dismiss this topic without noting the unex- 
pectedly large knowledge of liturgical matters 
exhibited by the lay deputies to the Convention, 
If it is true, as there is some cause to fear, that 
the average of learning among our clergy is not 
increasing, itis some consolation to know that 
we have in our chief council so large a number of 
learned laymen. 


There have really been no “ burning questions” 
ablaze among us at this Convention; but the 
question of proportionate representation in the 
House of Deputies, which has been persistently 
brought forward for many sessions, has probably 
been set aside for some time to come. At first 
sight, it does seem to be unfair that our numer- 
ically smaller dioceses at the West and South 
should be equally represented with the geograph- 
ically smaller, but numerically larger, dioceses 
at the East ; but the unfairness disappears when 
it is remembered that interests, and not merely 
numbers, are to be represented ; that absolutely 
all of our general interests are under the nearly 
exclusive control of our Eastern brethren ; and 
that the many interests of our vast missionary 
regions can only be represented by their deputies 
iM council once in three years. Our Eastern 
brethren must not fail to remember another fact 
which is ascertain as tate itself —namely, that 
those feebler dioceses of the present are to be 
the stronger dioceses of the future. The needle 
Point which rests upon the center of popula- 
tion now will indicate our center of Church 
Power and influence not many years hence. It 
will also indicate our center of administration, 
It is in Chicago or 3t. Louis, and not in New 
York, thit the future offices of our missions 
will be plao-d; and it will be from Dlinois, 


Iowa, Wisconsin, Mi Indiana, and 





ichigan, 
tha: onr furure boards of managers will ! 


be chosen. In the mean time, as Western dio- 
ceses grow in members, Eastern dioceses will 
divide ; and it is more than possible that in the 
General Convention of 1901, some great Western 
diocese may be crying out for proportionate 
representation, which our Eastern brethren may 
not then be very anxious to obtain. Itis a fact 
of much more weighty import than has been 
realized that the General Convention of 1886 is 
to be held, not at the East, as it has been for so 
many years, but in Chicago. The statistics of 
the last fifty years point the same moral, In 
1832 we had eighteen dioceses; in 1882 we had 
Sorty-eight, and two-thirds of the increase has 
been in the West and South. In 1832 we had 
not one missionary jurisdiction ; in 1882 we had 
fifteen altogether, of which three are in the 
South, nine, I think, in the Northwest, and three 
abroad, In the meantime the growth of the 
dioceses at the West has been even more remark- 
able than the increase of their number, Michi- 
gan is to-day nearly if not quite as strong as any 
Eastern diocese was in 1832. In 1877 Illinois 
was strong enough to be divided into three, and 
will soon be as strong as it was before the divis- 
ion. Nebraska has finally emerged from its 
missionary position, and stands on its well- 
earned dignity as a diocese with a handsome 
endowment for its Bishop. But enough of that. 

The general growth of the Church at large, as 
represented in various statistics, is certainly 
gratifying. We-are still small in numbers; but 
it appears to be a fact that our relative increase 
is greater than that of any other Protestant 
body in the United States. Detailed particulars 
would be too long for insertion here ; but the fact 
that our triennial reports for 1865 represented a 
revenue of only $6,749,669, while our similar re- 
ports for 1883 represent $23,217,765, is sufti- 
ciently striking. It is true that the former did 
not and could not include contributions from 
the Southern dioceses ; butit is also true that in 
the latter large sum, only a comparatively insig- 
nificant amount is included from the same 
dioceses. In truth our Southern brethren de- 
serve, and ought to receive far more (and more 
practical) attention than they do. The Church- 
men of the Seuth are poor. In many parishes 
there is a constant struggle for existence, with 
the wolf always at the door. The clergy are ill 
paid, with a very few exceptions, and we never 
hear of it, because they never complain. 
The appropriations to the South from 
our general missionary funds have been lamen- 
tably small when compared with the large sums 
(though never too large) poured into our pros- 
perous Northwestern jurisdictions. Yet upon 
those churches of small numbers and of still 
smaller resources rests the duty of carrying the 
Gospel to many millions of whites and to some 
six millions of blacks besides. The Church at 
the South is not insensible to its duty to the 
colored people. Bishops and clergy and many 
devout laymen groan under it and cry out to 
the Church at large to help them to mect their 
responsibility. ‘It is for the Church to remember 
that their responsibility is limited by their means, 
and that the responsibility of giving or withhold- 
ing the means rests with that portion of the 
Church on which God in his wise providence has 
laid the responsibility of wealth, 

In the foreign field our work goes on with its 
natural ups and downs, The time is gone by 
when a glare of fanciful romance surrounded 
foreign missions ; and we are learning, none too 
soon, that the hardest and most grinding work 
of the Church is often to be done by the half- 
forgotten laborer in foreign lands, In Shanghai, 
Bishop Schereschewski has resigned his jurisdic- 
tion, utterly broken down, after translating the 
entire Scriptures into the Mandarin tongue, His 
place is to be filled by Dr. Worthington, of 
Detroit, whom we have just elected. From Cape 
Palmas, in West Africa, Bishop Penick returns, 
broken down by African fever. His resignation 
has been accepted with great regret, and it is 
possible that our African Migsions may be trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the English (black) 
Bishop Crowther, of Sierra Leone. In Japan the 
faithful Williams stays at his post, never hast- 
ing, never resting, always strenuous and always 
faithful, sending us reports of good success, The 
less said about our ‘‘ Mexican muddle” the bet- 
ter. It was a mistake from the first, and it has 
led to one mistake after another till the whole 
thing is a disaster. Not a breath of blame is 
justly to be breathed against the agente of our 
Church in this affair, except so far as errors of 
judgment are concerned ; and it is to be hoped, 
though not, perhaps, too sanguinely to be be- 
lieved, that the Bishop of the Valley of Mexico, 
who is not under our jurisdiction, though he 
owes us his orders and a good many other things 
besides, may vindicate himself as the man be 
was believed to be when he was made @ bishop. 

Bishops at home break down as well as abroad ; 
and it has now been recognized that retirement 
from office may be the duty of a bishop of ad- 
vanced age and of great infirmity. But such a 
faithful servant of God and the Chucch ought 
no: to deprived of the honor of his chair, nor of 
his rank among bis Lrethren. Therefore 
canon has been adopted which provides that, 
whea # bishop resigns on that account, be shall 
retain his seat and rank in the House of Bi: hope, 
Very affecting was the last farewell of the vener 





able Bishop Green, of Mississippi, to the General 
Convention, which he will nevermore attend, 
being ninety years of age. After leaving the 
House of Bishops, he came down to the House of 
Deputies. The whole body rose to receive him. He 
did not keep them long. He said that he had 
been a member of the Convention of 1820, and 
was now the only survivor of all who had been 
present at it. He was so deaf that he could hear 
nothing that was said in the House of Bishops ; 
he was of no use, and could only be in the way; 
therefore he was going home, and would never 
attend another General Convention; but before 
he went, he wished to greet them, bid them God- 
speed and pray for God's blessing on their 
delibera tions. Then, leaving a blessing behind 
him, the gentle, guileless, saintly old man went 
his way. 

There was a good deal of sorrowful feeling in 
our parting from each other last night. We 
have had no quarrels, no arg and hardly 
any serions differences. do not know 
of one single personal asperity throughout our 
whole session; but many old friendships have 
been renewed, many old disputes forgotten, 
many friendships formed, I think the God of 
peace has been with us, and I believe his Spirit 
rests upon us now that, hour by hour, “ every 
man goes to his own place.” 


PHILADELPIHA, Oct. 27th, 1688, 


READING NOTICES. 
SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


FINE FURS, 

Messrs, WM. Ester & Co., of No, 4 West lith Street, 
have on exhibition and sale a very fine assortment o 
furs of all descriptions, embracing many beautiful 
specimens of Dolmans, Sacques, and fur-lined 
alk sarments—which are offered by them at low 
prices, 
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Tue Mt. Penn Stove Works, whose advertisement 
appears on the 82d page of this issue, will send on ap- 
plication their elegant illustrated catalogue of coo 
and parlor stoves and ranges 4 

The ready sale the goods of their manufacture have 
met with has compelled them to increase their facilities 
for manufacture twenty per cent. within the past year; 
and this to them is pleasing evidence that the goods 
are pypreciated. 

Worthy of gpectal mention is their Real Parlor Stove 
and Double Heater, a rectengular stove which, for 

be cleanliness and economy 
probably far ahead of all other stoves of this class. 


tomatic Grate Hood. and continuous use 
for the past two years of this ek has shown its 
superiority in very many particulars to the best of fpe 
other J lar grates at 1 t offered to the public. 
Its construction is 60 simple that it cannot get out of 
order. Every grate is warranted, Send for catalogue, 





Tue Baily Reflector Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn., are 
manufacturers of 


Carpets, Matting s, Oilcloths, Rugs, etc., in laraer as 
sortment and at less prices than can found else 
where, Examine, ANDREW LesTER & Co,, 764 Bway 


WE would call attention to the advertisement of the 
Geo, A, Stone Nursery Co., of Rochester, N. Y., who 
are in want of a few more salesmen, 


A Goon, profitable position is offered by J. M. Ep- 
wanps, of Rochester, N. ¥,, See his advertisemen 

WE desire to call the attention of such of our readers 
as may be contemplating housekeeping to the card of 
Cuas, L, Hapuiey, which appears in our columns, This 
firm have constantly in stock full lines of English Por- 
celain and French China, Dinner, Tea, and Chamber 
Sets, which are offered at popular prices. They make 
aspecialty of sending their goods throughout the 
country on receipt of P.-O, money order or draft, or by 
express, C.O. D, Lilustrated catalogue and pricelist 
free on application. 


-_ 
IMPORTANT. 
WHEN you visit or leave New York City. save Bag- 
e Ex pressave and Carri ire, and 8 at Grand 
otel, nearly opposite Grand Cen Depot. 
4 elegant roome red to #1 4 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


E 

Tone, Touch, Wor 
WILLIAM 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 11 12 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


I. W. Barxer, Sec'y, O. L, F. Browne, Ase’t Bec'y. 
Tos, MOLLoy, Treas, 


The Onondaga Coarse Salt Association, 
The American Dairy Salt Co., L., 
New York Salt Company. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Factory Filled Dairy, Anthracite, 
Coarse, and Fine Salt, 


GxeveRa Orricr, No, 1 CLivtow BLocg, 


WM. ESTER & C0,, 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS, 


SEAL DOLMANS, SACQUES, SILE GARMENTS, &C, 


4 WEST 14TH ST., 


NEW YORK. 
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JOHN R. TERRY & C0., 
HATTERS AND FURRIERS, 


NO, 1159 BROADWAY, CORNER 27TH ST. 


8 al sale of sealskin ues and do! 
tesburud of the finest Alaska seal. pees 
38-INCH SA VES 150 H #200. 
PARE BS UES, 8175; W H 260, 
ANS, 50 to 52 I CHES, tiv AND @350. 
Our goods are superior ress and finish to all 
others, Repairing neatly and promptly done, 


SAND CUF CROWN COLLARS 





AND CUFFS AND MONARCH 
“SHIRTS, sold by leading degiers. 


NEW LOCATION. _ 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE 


25 West 20d St.. bet, Fifkh and Sixth be 


NEW YORK, 

This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores In the city. Men's, Wemen's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
oven successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
vest family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


TRADE 








vata 
GORDON’S 
NEW SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


The Latest and Mest Approved Lustruetion 
Book, 


It is simple, Y 
contains the ‘elements of harmony, thorough bass 


er 
art of eying the piano; Bertini, Beyer, Cramer, 
Clementi, Concone, Jouppey, Cro! hock 
Duvernoy, Heller, 
Leybach, Le 
others, 
‘nice—Complete, 248 pa” ex, #3,25; Abridged, 144 pages 
$2.00, Edited with either American or foreign fingering . 
Mailed, post free, to any address, 
Published by 8. T. GORDON & SON, 


13 Kast 14th Street, N. ¥. 
FOREMOST AMONG MUSICAL JOURNALS. 


* Of all the musie journals, we find most to enjoy in 
this,” tg the general verdict af the Secular Press, 


THE MUSICAL HERALD, 


An Independent, Vigorons, Progressive, and 
Consequently Popular Monthly, 


Thirty-two Large Quarto Pages, Including 
Eight Pages of Music. 


It is not published in the interests of any music 
dealer or publisher of music, but is devoted to the ad - 
vancement of music in all its departments. Its Edi. 
torials, by a large and able corps of editors, Questions 
and Answers, Reviews of New Music, Reviews of Con - 
certs, Foreign and Domestic Notes, Musical Mention, 
Correspondence, Church and Sunday-School Depart - 
mcutas, etc., make it indies ble to teach and 
students, organiste, cloristers and all others interested 
in music, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE REDUCED TO #1 A YEAR. 
SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS FOR 1884, 
Send stamp for sample copy and PREMIUM LIST, 
MUSICAL HERALD COMPANY, 
Franklin Square, Bosten, Mass, 


ee 


EDUCATION. 


“OTE APRS 5 JP NGONG 1 
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FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
____18 Newbury st., Boston, M 


PS NSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY CHESTER, 
2 par. Se a 


} Mi, ointment Civil Rowincering, Chemieal 
upertior appointmen te, ma ° 
Colt te, f lish Courses. Degrees Conferred. Col. 
THEO, HYATT, President, Sean it 
. + 

36 

BELLEVILLE (Hights), N.J.—For 


wr CASTRATE MTT Patoteae, . 
Dr. DIO LEWIS, Dingctor PaysicaL OULTURE. 


TEACHERS WANTED, ‘American Teachers’ 





STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC, 
R. U. GOING 5°. MARRIED ? 35 
R, Svaiper, 37 John St.N. Y, suppliesWedding Cards. 
oO, EEE 
- ____ WE ses intnsee 

Fok the 7ih edition 41 fg and 
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ition, Ai woman wan 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


{November 1, 1883. 
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C onstable Ks Co 


CARPETS. 

Have just received some exceedingly beautiful 
and novel effects in imported Axminsters, Wil- 
tons, and Moquettes. 

OVER 100 CHOICE PATTERNS of Body Brus- 
sels, guaranteed of the best English and Ameri- 
can manufacture, at greatly reduced prices. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


An extensive and elegant assortment in a great 


variety of sizes, 


Broadova y K 19th st. 
c 


NEW YORK. 
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Financial. 
ENGLISH TELEGRAPHY. 


Tue Post Office Department has just 
received the twenty-ninth annual report of 
the Postmaster-General of Great Britain and 
Ireland for the fiscal year ended March 81st, 
1888, giving the statistics for the yeur in 
regard to the working of the British postal 
system, and including therein postal savings 
banks and postal telegraphy. 


It appears from this report that the num- 
ber of telegraph messages sent in the 
United Kingdom during the year was 
$2,092,026, which is an increase of 746,165 
as compared with the number of the 
previous year. The number of messages 
sent in London was 12,874,707, against 
12,071,034 in 1881-82. During the past 
year one hundred and two post-offices and 
forty-five railway.station offices were opened 
for telegraphic work, and at the present 
time the total number of telegraphic offices 
in the United Kingdom is 5,742. The 
Government intends soon to make a 
reduction of fifty per cent. in telegraphic 
charges, and will do so, as Mr. Fawcett 
says, just as soon as the proper arrange- 
ments therefor can be effected. Telegraphy 
as an appendage to the postal system, or 
rather as a part of it, is a perfect success in 
the United Kingdom. It is not an experi- 
ment, but a success accomplished and 
existing in the form of facts. The people 
are better accommodated, and at a cheaper 
price, than they would be if the business 
were a matter of private enterprise. 

Is there any reason for supposing that a 
like result would not ensue in this country 
if Congress should establish telegraphy in 
connection with the postal system of the 
United States? None whatever. There is 
no doubt of its power to do so, and the 
only question is whether it 1s expedien 
thus to exercise the power. We think tha 
itisexpedient. _When Congress established 
the money-order system, it took a step in 
advance, about which doubts were ex- 
pressed; yet everybody now sees its wisdom 
in the great convenience afforded to the 
general public. 


We believe that the same result would 
follow if Congress would take two more 
steps in advance and give the people the 
conyenience and benefit resulting from pos. 
tal savings banks and postal telegraphy. 
As to the latter, the people are now in the 
hands of a merciless and wunscrupu- 
lous monopoly, and in telegraphic rates 
are paying dividends of some fifteen 
or twenty per cent. upon the real capital 
invested in the business. This is an 
outrage upon the public, for which there 
seems to be no remedy, unless Congress 
shall. interfere and _ establish com- 
‘peting telegraphic lines, and = do 
the business at reasonable rates. This 
would afford relief, and would be better 





than any attempt to regulate the rates of 
private telegraphy by law. Such a law en- 
acted by Congress could not operate except 
in respect to interstate commerce; and 
this would not be an adequate remedy. 
The true remedy is for the Government to 
undertake to do the telegraphic business for 
the people, as a part of its postal system. 
This question will come before the next 
Congress in a very vigorous form; and 
both of the political parties, if they con- 
sult their best future interest, will hardly 
dare to resist the increasing demand of the 
people for a system of postal telegraphy. 
The thing is coming, and the party that 
soonest espouses its advocacy will thereby 
soonest put itself in line with a rising pub- 
lic sentiment. If necessary, the people 
will make a square political issue on the 
subject, and force the measure upon Con- 
gress. 
— . 


MR. COE’S SUGGESTION. 


Mr. Gxorce 8. Cox, in his address at the 
meeting of the Bankers’ Association, the 
full text of which has already been pub- 
lished in our columns, made a suggestion in 
regard to the silver question which cer- 
tainly deserves consideration. We reproduce 
his words, as follows: 

‘There isan important domain of trade, not 
included in commercial exchanges, which is filled 
by that great class of the community who can 
only give their personal service for compensation 
required for their simple subsistence. They 
have nothing in reserve to exchange. It has 
always been a question whether paper documents 
of commerce should be issued in small denomi- 
nations, #0 as to embrace this class, or that they 
should incur the risks who do not participate in 
the benefits of commerce. They include the 
great retail trade. Here is a substantial reason 
why paper currency of small denominations shall 
be restricted and its place filled by coined money. 
In the minute subdivisions of labor throughout 
the world silver coin has always and everywhere 
served this indispensable purpose ; and there is 
no reason to doubt that it always will. It is an 
absolute necessity. There isa reasonable ques- 
tion whether, in this country, commercial docu- 
ments have not thus encroached upon the legiti- 
mate domain of silver money, and whether here 
is not to be found a natural measure of relief. 

“This would necessitate a large amount of 
coined money, and would require that it be is- 
sued in fractional denominations suited to the 
minuter details of life. It would add financial 
strength to the country, to the extent of the coin 
reserve 60 held by the people. We may thus give 
room for a natural demand in advance of the 
supply ; whereas, with the present gratuitous 
coinage of silver dollars a most unnatural supply 
is to be forced upon the country, without prece- 
dent and without demand.” 

The national banks are not permitted to 
issue any notes of a less denomination than 
five dollars; yet the Government continues 
in circulation greenbacks of the denom- 
inations of one and two dollars. The ag- 
gregate amount of the greenback circulation 
of the denominations of one, two and five 
dollars is about two hundred and eighteen 
millions of dollars, or considerably more 
than one half of the whole ar ount. 

Now, if the suggestion of Mr. Coe were 
adopted, and all the greenbacks of less de- 
nomination than ten dollars were withdrawn 
and replaced by those of ten dollars or more, 
and especially if the same rule were ap- 
plied to bank notes, then a channel would 
be opened in the retail trade and the small 
business transactions of the country for a 
large circulation of coin currency of both 
gold and silver. The business of the coun- 
try would readily absorb and keep in con- 
tinued circulation several hundred millions 
of dollars in such‘ecurrency; and this, as 
Mr. Coe justly remarks, ‘‘ would add finan- 
cial strength to the country, to the extent 
of the coin reserve so held by the people.” 
The coin might not be as convenient in use 
as paper notes, yet, as in other countries, 
so in this, the people would become accus- 
tomed to the use of coin in the smaller 
transactions of trade. It is a matter of 
grave doubt whether the United States have 
not carried the use of small notes to an ex- 
cess, and whether it would not be better if 
these notes were withdrawn, and thus more 
room were made for the general cirgulation 
of coined money. No other country in the 
world that proceeds on the basis of specie 
payments, makes such a free use of small 
notes. 

Moreover ifthe silver men insist on the 





continued coinage of silver dollars, they 
ought to be willing to accept some plan 


that will create a practical demand for 
these dollars, and find a place for their use 
in the business of the country. As the 
matter now stands, nearly all this coin- 
age is piled up in the Treasury, and is really 
of no service to any body unless it be to the 
owners of silver mines, who have sold the 
silver to the Government. The channels of 
trade are already filled with a small note cur- 
rency; and hence there is no demand forsil- 
ver dollars, and there never will be until roor 
is made for them in the circulation of the 
country. Mr. Coe’s hint on this subject is 
worthy of careful consideration by all 
classes, including the silver men them 


selves. 
ae 


GEORGIA’S REPUDIATED BONDS. 


A soMEWHAT novel question of law seems 
likely to arise in relation to the bonds repu- 
diated by the state of Georgia in 1872. 
These bonds, to the amount of $8,500,000, 
were indorsed by Georgia in 1869, and the 
faith of the state was pledged for their pay- 
ment. Georgia, at the time of such in- 
dorsement, was under the provisional gov- 
ernment of the state established by the re- 
construction act of Congress passed in 1867. 
In 1872, the authorities of Georgia repudi- 
ated the action of this provisional govern’ 
ment in indorsing these bonds; and to this 
day they have not been paid. Alexander H. 
Stephens spoke in 1877, as follows, of this 
repudiating act; ‘‘ A refusal to pay them is 
nothing short of public swindling, not less 
infamous than the obtaining of money by 
an individual upon false pretenses and rep- 
resentations.” This is a just characteriza- 
tion of the conduct of Georgia. There is 
no doubt that it is an open and unblushing 
violation of plighted faith, of which the 
state ought to repent, and for which to 
bring forth the fruits meet for repentance. 

Some three millions of these repudiated 
bonds are held in Germany, and the remain- 
ing five and a half millions are held in this 
city. The holders, who paid nearly par for 
them, having no hope that Georgia will pro- 
vide for their payment, have raised the 
questizn, and, as we understand, intend to 
test it, whether the Government of the 
United States is not bound to see to it that 
the bonds are paid. The sole ground 
upon which such a claim could be made is 
the fact that Georgia, at the time the bonds 
were issued and indorsed, was under the 
provisional government established by the 
reconstruction act of Congress. It does not 
seem to us that this is a valid ground on 
which to base the claim. 

While it is true that the provisional 
governor of Georgia for the time being was 
appointed by the President, and that the 
provisional legislature was chosen by the 
people under the reconstruction acts of 
Congress, it is also true that Georgia was a 
state at the time, and a state that, in legal 
contemplation, had never been out of the 
Union. The acts of the previsional govern- 
ment, consisting of the governor and the 
legislature chosen by the people, were the 
acts of the state of Georgia, and not of the 
Government of the United States. ‘The 
latter did not issue these bonds, and did 
not indorse them, and did not in any way 
contract an obligation with the bond- 
holders. It did not become sponsor for 
obligations created by the provisional 
government of Georgia. The action of 
that government was not the action of the 
Government of the United States. The 
laws which it may have passed were not 
United States laws, but simply laws of the 
state of Georgia, and operative only within 
the territory of that state. The provisional 
government was the government of the 
state of Georgia, and its acts were binding 
upon that state, and not upon the United 
States. 

We have no doubt that the Court of 
Claims would take this view of the ques- 
tion, should the claim be there presented; 
and if an appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court a similar decision would there be 
recdered. Indeed, the latter court has 
already decided the principle involved, in 
the following language: ‘‘Georgia, since 
she came into the Union as one of the 
thirteen original states, has never been a 
state out of the Union. Her constitutional 


rights were for a time necessarily put in 
abeyance, but her constitutional disabilities 
were in no wise affected by her rebellion. 





sanctioned by Congress, this provision can 


in no sense be considered an act of that 
body. The sanction was only permissive 
as a part of the process of her rehabilitation, 
and involved nothing affirmative or nega- 
tive beyond that.” The general Govern. 
ment surely has contracted no liability for 
the debts of Georgia. 


SURPLUS REVENUE. 


Tue surplus revenue of the Government 
makes a splendid showing as to the wealth 
and general prosperity of the country and 
its capacity to bear heavy tax burdens, 
The spectacle contemplated in this aspect is 
certainly gratifying. No other country inthe 
world can show the parallel. The income 
of the Government over and above its ex- 
penses, during the last fiscal year, includ- 
ing the interest on the public debt, was 
$132,770,433; and, during the previous fis- 
cal year, it amounted to $145,543,810. 
This surplus was expended in paying off 
the public debt. The indications now are 
that the surplus income for the current 
fiscal year will not fall much short of $150- 
000,000. The calls for the payment of 
United States bonds issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury have already amounted to 
%#72,000,000, since the first of last July; and 
at this rate they will amount to not less than 
$144,000,000 by the first of July, 1884. 
The Secretary has no other way of dispos- 
ing of the surplus revenue of the Govern- 
ment, except in paying off the public debt, 

There is no necessity for so rapid a pay- 
ment of the public debt. The credit of 
the Government is established beyond all 
question. Nobody doubts its perfeet sol- 
vency or its irtegrity. If the rate of pay- 
ment were reduced, so that not more than 
$50,000,000 in each year would be paid on 
the debt, this would extend the work of 
payment over a longer period, and be 
abundantly sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses. This reduction is not to be secured 
by wasteful and extravagant expenditures, 
but by another revision of our tax system. 
The simple truth is, that, notwithstanding 
the recent reduction of taxes, the Govern- 
ment is still collecting too large a revenue 
from the people, which means that the tax 
burden is too heavy, more than is needed 
and more than should be imposed. The 
remedy is another reduction of taxes, and, 
after this, still another if necessary, till the 
surplus revenue shall be so lessened as to 
leave not more than $50,000,000 to be ap- 
plied to the payment of the public debt. 

It is probable that this question will come 
before the next Congress; and the mem- 
bers of both parties, without reference to 
politics or the next Presidential election, 
ought to combine their wisdom in seeking 
for the best method of reducing taxes still 
further. All internal revenue taxes, with 
the exception of those on intoxicating 
liquors and tobacco, should be repealed; 
and it is a grave question whether the liquor 
and tobacco taxes should not be very con- 
siderably lessened. If this reduction would 
not be sufficient, as it probably would not 
be, then let our tariff system undergo 
another revision, until the rate of taxation 
shall come down to the mark of the neces- 
sities of the Government. We do not be- 
lieve in the wisdom of so taxing the people 
as to produce a surplus revenue of $150,- 
000,000 a year. At least $100,000,000 of 
this surplus had better be left in their 
hands to be employed in developing and 
promoting the industries of society. They 
can use the money to better advantage for 
the public interest than the Government 
can use it. The Government does not 
need it for any practical purpose, and 
they do need it for many such purposes. 


ee 


CURRENCY IN THE COUNTRY. 


Tue Director of the Mint has. recently 
published a statement, showing the amount 
of coin, bullion, and paper currency in the 
country on the Ist of October, 1883. The 
aggregate amount at that date was $1,780, 
597,828. Of this amount in the Treasury, 
$61,688,816 was gold bullion, and $5,107,- 
911 was silver bullion. The total amount 
of gold coin was $544,512,699, of which the 
Treasury hold $14,446,726, against which 
gold certificates to the amount or $82,495,- 
240 had"been issued. The total amount of 
silver dollars was $154,370,999, of which 
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which silver certificates amounting to $94, - 
490,241 had been issued. The total of 
fractional silver coin was $80,920,424, of 
which $54,170,263 was in banks and in cir- 
culation among the people. In banks and 
in general circulation were $309,486,596 in 
United States legal tender notes, $347,324, - 
961 in national bank notes, and $6,987,103 
in fractional currency not yet presented for 
redemption. 
This amount of currency, made up of gold 
and silver, coined and uncoined, of gold 
certificates and silver certificates, and of 


legal tender notes and national bank 
notes, and forming an aggregate 
of $1,730,597,823, would seem to be 


abundantly adequate to the utmost ‘wants 
of trade.” It presents a singularly mongrel 
system ; and yet ifit were symmetrical, the 
amount is largely in excess of the real wants 
of trade. The silver element of this cur- 
rency is gradually gaining upon the gold 
element and taking its place, and has been 
ever since the enactment of the Silver Law 
in 1878, and in the end,unless the law is es- 
sentially modified, will become the larger 
element and practically displace gold as the 
standard of value. The Treasury, if the 
coinage of silver dollars is continued, will 
at last be compelled to disgorge its silver 
contents and force them upon the people; 
and when it does this, silver dollars will 
become the chief coin factor in our currency 
system and paper notes will be graded to 
their value, while gold will retire and seek 
its home in other countries, leaving the peo- 
ple to enjoy all the luxury that can be 
found in ‘‘the dollar of the fathers.” 
> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Money continues remarkably abundant 
in the local market at the present time, 
though it is difficult to obtain loans, except 
upon the best class of security, and much 
of the mercantile paper that would hereto- 
fore pass as being good is now thrown out. 
That such a condition of financial affairs 
should exist is perfectly natural when the 
abuses of the credit system which have 
been experienced in the recent past are 
taken into consideration, as they have not 
been of a character which would be condu- 
cive to the establishment of that confidence 
which is requisite among business men to 
promote healthy and legitimate trade. The 
result is that the financial community have 
gone from the extreme of confidence to a 
timidity in their dealiags which does 
not appear to be altogether warranted. It 
is generally conceded, however, that a 
better feeling is gaining ground, and that, 
with the opening of the coming month and 
the increase of business that is anticipated 
in the mercantile communities, a bright 
future is in store. Throughout the week 
borrowers were supplied on pledge of stock 
collateral at 2@4 per cent., with the bulk 
of the loans at 2}@8 per cent., and holders 
of Government bonds at 1@2 per cent. 
Time loans on stocks were quoted at 5@54 
per cent., and prime mercantile discounts 
at 55@6 per cent. for double names and 
6@7 per cent. for single names. The 
interior movement of currency shows ship- 
ments only slightly in excess of receipts, 
the bulk of the demand being from the 
South. The domestic exchanges at other 
points are more favorable. The specie 
imports from Europe aggregated $983,000 
gold, and £100,000 additional was reported 
to have left London a few days ago. The 
specie exports amounted to $360,795. 

Stock Marxer.—A general advance in 
prices is the record of the week under re- 
view upon the Stock Exchange. Specula- 
tion was on the increase, and the public 
have manifested more interest in the affairs 
of the stock market than for some time 
past. The principal cause of the flurry is 
attributed to the reappearance of Mr. Van- 
derbilt on the market as an active supporter 
of his specialties, and stould he continue 
the bolstering influences which have been 
experienced during the week, it is natural 
to presume that the period of dullness is 
near an end. It has been demonstrated, 
however, that he does not intend to allow 
the reckless raids which have recently been 
made by the bears of the market upon his 
tea a retaliation. The future of 

not indicate, from present 
conditions, any further decline of import- 
ance; but, on the contrary, every thing 





favors the prospect of improvement. The 
following are the highest, lowest and closing 


quotations for the week: 
High- Low- Clos.. 
Sales, est, est. ing 





Oct. 2ith 
Adams Express.............0:+++ lo 181 «6181 si 
American Express.............. 207 «—«O 90 90 
ABE, OBE DB, TH ccccccccevccccccece 500 (0 45 50 
Alt, and FT. Hh.p Bh... ccocceeseee WO 8H Bs 
Atch,, T. 0nd B, FP... .ccccccsceee 5 81 8 81 
American T. & Cable Co....... 930 6835 62 624 
Bk. and Mer. Tel. Co.......... 2,460 18536 18434 18536 
Bost. Air Line pr.............-. 200 «81 81 81 
B., C, N, and North............. 21 81 803g 8 
Canada Southern......... 40,650 55% 494 58M 
Caneda Pacific............000++ 85,655 8344 49% 61% 
Central Iowa. . 0 14 4 
Central Pacific. .......0...ss000+ 29,070 67 62% «65 
Cie OMB-L....cidccocesserees 3,875 63 66 6034 
BO. GD Gin cscccivctsciccs 550 lik = 154 
Ches. and Ohio lst, pf........... 20 Ms 2 
Chicago, Bur.,andQ............ 16,051 126% 123 12535 
Chicago and Alton.......... ... 699 1838 «613146 188 
Chicago and Alton pf........... 20 14 14 ~=«(145 
C., St. L. and Pitts.............. %o 618% «2 18% 
C., St, L. and Pitts. pf.......... 400 «894g «85 37 
Ohicago and N. W.... .......+ 75,845 124%¢ 118% 122) 
Chicago and N. W., pf.......... 7,100 1425g 189 140% 
Chicago, Mil., and St. P........ 310,095 997% 98% 98% 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf.......... 3,185 118 115%% «116% 
Colorado Coal. .......0.scscce0% 2,210 19% 18 19 
Delaware, L., and W'n.,.........508,244 11844 1124 116% 
Delaware and Hudson.... ..... 8,500 105% 184% 4 
Denver and Rio Grande........ 33,756 273g Bg 25% 
East Tennessee, ..........+0+0+++ 1,950 6% 6% 6% 
East Tennessee, pf 11,200 18% IL 12% 
GROER BAG..ccccccsccccscceseccee bo 66% OO 
Tam. & Bb, FO. 0000 ccccecceccceces 150 BB3G BBG «BBG 
Harbem....000002 scoccceccosvecccs WW 19% 196 19% 
Illinois Central.........-.006.+++ 5,835 182 126 131 
Illinois Central, leased 1.,..... 170 «88 Bay «By 
Ind., Bloom., and W......-..... 3,920 2234 2036 ws 
Lake Shore. . e-veeesD73,516 10156 O46 90% 
Lake Erie and Ww eutern. evavwes 8,800 19 bs 16% 
La. & Mo. Bivee. vccesccecccsces w B 18 13 
Louisville and Nashviille.......115,465 60% 4644 40% 
L., N, Alb. and Co..,............ 20 4 38 40 
Long Ieland................+.-.. 4,987 66 61 66 
Mamhattan. ......2 seccccssecccce B00 «64606 «6 4BgG AG 
Manhattan new............--+++ iw 48% 48 a2 
Manhattan Ist pf............... 10 88 82 82 
Manhattan B..........2- esse 560 «616% «(OGG OY 
Memph. & Charl..........+-+++ 8610 433% 40% 41 
Mil, & L, Shore pf............-- 500 40 87% «88 
Metropolitan...., .....-.s.ee0+ 225 8 90 90 
Michigan Central.............. 126,355 963g 79 924 
Mobile & Ohio...........+..+++- Iu 11% «11% «11K 
Minn. and St. Louis.,........... 9,150 243g 1836 Why 
pO re 8,725 48 B84 «43 
Mut. Union Tel............-++++ 850 «17 16% 17 


Mo., Kan. and Texas............. 
Missouri Pacific............... . 








Morris & Espex.........0000--00+ loo 121 WW (1 
Nashville, C.and St. L.......... 2,400 68 56 51 
N. J. Central. . ‘ ° 26,962 8734 BBG 84% 
N. Y. Central., Se 120 «1144, «118% 
N. ¥. and New Eng +--+. 6,886 2634 23% 2544 
N, Y., & New Haven............ 71 18 «6179 )~=— 180 
New York, Lack. & W.......... 320 Bk Bf BAG 
Wh. Bg Ee Ti, GRE Wi cccccscesccces 77,000 31 27% 380 
, ON 6 eee 6144 5% 56 5% 
N. Y., Sus, and W, pf..........- B00 O15 16 16 
WM. ¥., Out. & W....covcocccese ..+- 71,880 23 We Wy 
N. Y., C. and St. L coe 95 8% 84 ag 
N. Y., Chi. and St. L., pref...... 300 16 li 16 
Nor. & West, pf..........0...---. 1,788 41 @ 
Northern Pacific..............- 109,469 «3146 =e 20% 
Northern Pacific, _ édsconnse 68,660 72 603g 64% 
Ohio & Miss... coccccccecoce. Ae) %e Wie ws 
Oregon Imp. Co... cecceeese COO 764 85 76 
Quawan TRANS. .0.ccvcececccccesss 398,868 48% 38 7% 
Oregon R, & Navigation........ 8201 116 84g 112 
Oregon Short Line.............. 225 24 We wi 
Ohio Central... ..cccccccccsscee 3,672 4% By 4 
Pacific Mail..........ccccccsseeve 6,400 385, 36 38 
Phil. & Reading............ .-+. 61,170 68 50% «62 
Pitts., Ft, W. &O....ccccccccesee 65 1325 181 18344 
Palanan Oak, ....cccccvcccsccces 2,892 128 125 127% 
Peoria, Dec.,and E............++ 3,990 16% 18% 1b 
CII, o nch devscccticcdsios 300 «(C6 66 6 
Quicksilver, pref............++++ 100 (81 31 31 
Roo. an Pte. ..........cercceee 668 16% 16 16 
OG BI o00065 cccrccsccscoces 6,715 129% 119 «= 1804 
Rich, & Dan.........--seseeeeee 400 «670 OAC 
Rich, and. W. P.........+5 sees 1,250 30 26)4 286 
9b. Tg Ee Boo op 00 cc cece. ccee wo 2 26 27 
St. L, and 8, F., pref............ 2,506 47% 47% 4756 
St. L. and 8. F, ist pf..........- 200 «88 87 8s 
St. P., M., and M,.,.......s0000e 13,465 108% 100% 10/6 
St. P. and Omaha................ 18,825 36% %8 36 
St. P. and Omaha, pref.........- 14,285 4 9746 
Texas and Pacific...... ....... 48,200 2% 2g 28 
Union Pacific. ........00-.-00000+ 180,682 92 8735 88% 
United States Ex...............+ 4 «60 58% = 
Ve, Midand s 2.0.22... .ccccceeee 100-80 30 wo 


Wab., St. L.,and P...... . 142% 2% Wy 221% 
W., St. L., and P., pref.. . 80,979 4% Bis 8 683 
Wells and Fargo Ex......... 455 116% 113 15 
Western U, Tel..............-+ 152,656 79% 77 9 


U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment securities is strong, with an increased 
investment demand and a general harden- 
ing of prices. The 4s coupon advanced 
4, do. registered $ and the 4$s and 3s 
each 3. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 








Bid, A met ~ oid, Asked 
4 14% 1 (Currency 68, '%. - 
aS cou. . i \ Currency 6e, » aetna -- 
hg Currency 68. %.1364; — 
Fasee bar aes per cents. 0% — 'C _ 








urrency 68, '90.137 

Rartroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
somewhat irregular, but were generally 
firm and higher. The largest transactiong 
were in New York, West Shore and Buffalo 
Firsts, which declined 4, to 783, and later 
advanced to 743. Kansas & Texas Seconds 
advanced 1} per cent.) to69}; International 
& Great Northern Sixes 14, to 81, and Bur- 
lington & Quincy Debenture Fives, 1 per 
cent., to 914. Texas & Pacific Land Grant 
incomes declined 2 per cent., to 48. 

Bank Statement.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks issued from the 





Clearing-house last week was again an un- 





favorable exhibit. The changes in the 
averages show a loss in specie of $1,091,300 
and in legal tenders of $257,400,.a contrac- 
tion in loans of $2,806,200, a decrease in 
deposits of $4,238,500, and an expansion in 
circulation of $88,800. The movement for 
the week results in a loss in reserve of 
$290,325, and the banks now hold $307,550 
less than the legal requirements. The 
banks lost less than $100,000 net to the 
interior, but they were drawn upon for 
$2,148,924, chiefly gold, to pay customs 
duties, and the Treasury operations resulted 
in a loss to them of $1,100,000. The fol- 
lowing table gives figures in detail : 


Legal Net 
Banks, Loans, Specie. Teaders. Deposits 
New York... 89,795,000 1,392,000 595,000 88,787,009 
Manhattan. 7,491,000 1,176,000 487,000 6,344,000 
Merchants’, 7,387,900 714,200 728,900 6,040,700 
Mechanics’. 8,030,000 638,000 96,000 6,704,000 
Union...... 4,518,600 596,100 828,400 3,672,400 
American 9,960,000 792,100 536,400 6,818,900 
Phenix.,... 8,506,000 672,000 171,500 8,270,000 
rR 7,264,200 1,785,900 613,000 7,178,200 
Tradesm'n's 38,005,700 828,800 108,300 1,899,400 
Fulton...... 1,676,000 838,400 133,300 1,381,600 
Chemical... 18,365,800 4,205,600 484,900 14,158,700 
Mer Exch.. 8,147,200 469,700 © 420,400» 2,857,000 
Gallatin .... 4,746,500 489,300 146,600 2,525,900 
B'teh & Dro. 1,708,800 813,600 81,800 1,514,900 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,026,000 116,000 70,000 1,006,000 
Greenwich.. 1,006,900 26,500 183,400 948,600 
Lea. Manuf. 8,057,100 816,700 291,50 2,285,100 
Sev'nth W'd 1,169,100 242,800 103,000 1,210,200 
St'teof N.Y. 4,236,700 1,083,800 203,800 4,650,600 
Am.Ex...... 12,900,000 1,145,000 1,034,000 9,163,000 
Commerce,, 15,182,900 2,436,200 1,408,900 10,087,900 
Broadway... 5,652,000 777,600 815,500 4,514,900 
Mercantile.. 5,828,400 1,046,300 643,700 6,249,800 
Pacific,..... 2,114,800 452,100 257,000 2,516,200 
Republic.... 4,725,800 355,400 128,400 8,108,800 - 
Chatham.... 4,131,100 799,400 822,100 4,501,200 
People’s..... 1,597,600 88,100 161,000 1,842,300 
N. America. 8,546,000 849,800 857,600 8,797,800 
Hanover.... 9,472,500 1,670,000 948,600 10,438,800 
Irving...... 3,047,000 240,900 565,800 2,946,000 
Metropol'n. 11,250,000 1,629,000 965,000 7,648,000 
Citizene’.. 2,519,400 641,700 836,100 3,016,600 
Nassau.... 2,488,200 257,800 182,900 2,780,400 
Market. .... 2,763,500 664,500 120,700 2,460,300 
St. Nicholas 2,823,500 286,400 56,100 2,552,000 
Shoe & Lea. 3,271,000 645,000 261,000 8,429,000 
Corp Exch, 4,851,700 408,000 240,000 8,739,500 
Continent’), 6,805,000 1,640,200 285,500 7,188,000 
Oriental .... 2,092,400 84,500 278,900 1,920,600 
Marine...... 3,946,000 840,000 234,000 4,477,000 
Imp. & Tra. 19,619,800 4,532,600 —-1, 167,400 21,929,600 
Park........ 7,059,000 = =8,231,700 = =—1,100,100 += 20,317,000 
Wall St.Nat. 1,426,800 127,200 165,800 1,702,000 
North River 1,553,000 16,000 140,000 1,444,000 
East River.. 1,137,100 116,100 134,300 910,700 
Fourth Nat. 15,806,100 8.013,400 = 1,088,600 16,134,800 
Central Nat. 7,457,000 926,000 1,158,000 8,495,000 
Second Nat.. 8,431,000 640,000 820,000 3,804,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,300,600 749,900 876,100 1,876,700 
First Nat’l.. 14,050,900 2,733,200 662,900 14,069,400 
Third Nat.. 4,826,4W 710,600 530,000 4,858,800 
N.Y.Ntl.Ex. 1,423,100 66, lou 167,000 1,066,300 
Bowery..... 1,904,300 819,000 156,200 1,883,700 
N.Y¥.County 1,693,100 18,800 651,100 2,084,800 
Ger.-Amer... 2,662,500 836,500 90,600 2,840,200 
Chase... ... 8,517,600 675,100 648,200 5,003,900 
Fifth Ave... 2,112,700 462,000 110,800 2,197,800 
HermanEx. 1,936,800 6u,000 180,000 2,168,600 
Germania... 1,978,100 72,800 188,200 2,215,800 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 4,758,200 976,700 106,300 4,838,100 
Lincoln N'l 2,588,300 602,700 =—-158, 600 3,107,200 
Garfield Nat 852,000 29,100 126,000 686,400 
Fifth Nat... 774,900 83,600 173,000 1,022,900 
Total... 324,912,100 $52,452,800 $24,380,500 308,563,400 
Dee. Dee, Dee, Dee, 
Comparisons $2,806,200 $1,991,300 $257,400 $4,233,500 
Clearings for the week ending Oct, 20th. . . 919,608,026 44 
do, do. do, Oct, Mth.... 906,319,828 26 
Balances for the week ending Oct. 2th.... 91,917,847 51 
do, do, do. Oct, 27th.... 81,844,418 48 


Forgign Exonanor.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was dull, but somewhat 
irregular in tone. In the early part of the 
week an increased supply of bankers’ bills 
caused a decline in the nominal asking 
quotations for sterling of 4 cent, but later 
on a sudden inquiry for the same class of 
bills enabled bankers to restore the previous 
rates, which are $4.82 for 60-day bills and 
$4.85 for demand. Actual business was 
done at concessions of $c. to Ife. from the 
posted figures. In Continental Exchange 
francs were quoted at 5.244@5.28} for 60- 
day bills, and 5.214@5.21} for checks. 
Reichmarks advanced from 944@94} to 948 
for long sight; do. for short sight were un- 
changed at 944@95. 

Frnanorat Irem.—The figures show that 
when the war closed the interest charge 
upon the public debt was $4.29 yearly for 
each person in the country. At present it 
is only 95 cents. 


Divipenps.--The coupons of the Oregon 
and Transcontinental Co., due Nov. Ist, 
will be paid at tie Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Co, on that day. 

The American Exchange National Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
three and a half per cent., payable 
Nov. Ist. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 





OFFICE OF THE OREGON AND TRANSCONTINENTAL) 
Company, New York, Oct. 29d, 1888. > 
[ue COUPONS OF THIS COMPANY’S 
first mortgage trust bonds, due Nov. Ist, 1888, will 
be paid at the office of the Farmer's Loan and Trust 
Company on and after that day. 
C, A. SPOFFORD, Assistant | Becretary. — 
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OF NEW YORK, 
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FRANCIS H, JENKS, President, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 
CORNER LIBERTY STREET, 

Rents Safes in its Burglar-proof Vaults (#15 
to $200 per annum); also receives on 
SPECIAL DEPOSIT UNDER 
GUARANTEE, 

BONDS, STOCKS, MORTGAGES WITH THE 
BONDS, WiLLS, VALUABLE PAPERS, 


SAVINGS BANK BOOKS 
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us Cent. First Mortgage Loans 
ON IMPROVED FARMS 
RED RIVER VALLEY, 


IN NORTHERN DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 
Personal acquaintance Ye men and values, The first 
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am known and yecommended by leading business men 
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been making dose investments for eight years past 


Rev. Wm, L. 6, art 
M.&.G ie Gates, ine, Pn uL.D., wh 
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Commercial 
DRY GOODS. 





Ix the various departments of the dry 
goods trade for the past week there has 
been a general quiet, except toward the 
close, when some improvement was manifest 
in the demand, though the actual business 
was not up to the standard, The orders 
that have been received have been for 
immediate necessities and the reassorting 
of stocks on hand. The lull that is being 
experienced occasions no distrust, nor does 
it affect values of seasonable goods, as it is 
now the period between seasons when 
jobbers and commission agents expect a 
falling off in orders. The retail trade, how- 
ever, is now in full blast, the cool weather 
having caused the consumer to supply his 
There 


doubt but that the result will be favorable 


wunts earlier than usual. is no 


to the wholesale trade in a very short time, 
and jobbers prognosticate a lively business 
for November. The market may be said to be 
free from any demoralizing influence at the 
present time, and values have strengthened 
of late in the various lines of domestics. 
Collections and payments are reported as 
never being more prompt, and in many 
cases accounts are discounted in order to 
secure the profit of so doing. Buyers are 
still exercising that conservatism which has 
been adhered to throughout the past season 
and confine thir purchases exclusively to 
legitimate demands, thus avoiding the sem- 
blance of overtrading or speculation. 
Toward the latter part of the week, despite 
the gloomy state of the weather, there was 
a little more animation in the jobbing trade ; 
and while fair aggregate sales were 
to local and near-by retailers, a still further 
improvement in the order demand was re- 
ported by a few of the leading jobbers. 
Values have undergone no material change, 
and nearly all the most staple fabrics are 
held with a fair degree of steadiness by 
manufacturers’ agents and jobbers alike. 

Corron Goops.--There was a steady call 
at first hands for plain and colored cottons, 
but selections were seemingly governed by 
positive wants, and the volume of business 
was strictly moderate. Cotton flannels and 
wide sheetings were taken in small lots tu a 
limited amvunt, and a fair degree of at- 
tention was bestowed ppon plain and fancy 
white goods by large jobbers and the man- 
ufacturing trade. Agents’ prices are quo- 
tably unchanged, and the most desirable 
fabrics are generally steady atruling rates. 

Print-Cloths continue quiet in demand; 
but prices are unchanged at last quotations, 
say 8 11-16c. cash for 64x64 and 3}c. for 
56x60s, at which figures both ‘‘spots” and 
‘*fatures to January” can readily be 
bought. 

Prints.— Aside from choice fancies and 
indigo-blues, for which there was a light 
hand-to-mouth demand by package buyers, 
calicoes have been very quiet in agents’ 
hands, and the jobbing trade was of strictly 
moderate proportions. Printers have almost 
entirely suspended the production of dark 
work for the season, and several print 
works are on the eve of shutting down for 
a short time before starting up on Spring 
work, 

Dress Goops.—There has been a fairly 
moderate order request, which has taken a 
fair quantity of stuff. The demand has been 
uneven and light with the larger business 
reached through deliveries on old engage- 
ments. Stocks withagents are exceedingly 
small and the chief production pushed in 
the accumulation of Spring goods; and ex- 
cept for staples desirable throughout the 
year, any production for the immediate 
season is confined to special orders. 

Woo en Goons.—More inquiry is reported 
for the past week, than for some time past, 
though inactivity still holds sway in nearly 
every department. The weather was 
somewhat unfavorable, but the principal 


made 


quieting causes are the impending auction 
sales and restricted banking facilities ex- 
erting a general influence in that direction. 
There was more or less ‘‘ pick up” trade, 
however, and moderate orders by mail. 
The large auction sale of woolens next 
week will attract many buyers into the 





market, and more business is looked for at 
first hands in consequence. Trade in gen- 
eral dry goods woolens was light, in accor- 
dance with the usual shrinkage of busi- 
ness at this season; but a few articles were 
in demand. Sackings, particularly, con- 
tinue to be sold ahead of production. 

Hosiery anp Unperwear.—New busi- 
ness from agents was very quiet for the 
current week. Jobbers are offering special 
bargains in fancy hosiery, but solid colors 
are firm. Scarlet underwear is firm, but 
slight concessions are made in white and 
gray ribs and mixtures 


FOREIGN GOODs. 

There has been no new feature in the 
market for foreign goods during the week 
with the exception of a slight reassortment 
demand. The general situation is practi- 
cally unchanged; but the reassorting trade, 
which has just begun in a small way, is ex- 
pected to increase with the progress of the 
retail trade, especially as this is reported to 
be opening up well in many parts of the 
country. Jobbers, as a rule, are not buy- 
ing, being fairly well supplied for current 
requirements. In fact, attention is now 
chiefly directed to future wants, and orders 
for many articles are being liberally given in 
their anticipation. The imports of dry 
goods at this port for the past week and 
since January Ist, 1883, compare as follows 
with the same period of last year: 


For the week. 1483. 1882. 
Entered at the port................. $2,471,220 = 1,820,611 
Thrown on market,...............+ 2,967,697 1,812,699 

Since Jan, lat. 
Entered at the port........c0c0++0+- 102,464,415 114,161,675 
Thrown on market,...............-. 102,538,562 112,808,786 
i. 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


(MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Monpay EVENING, Oct. 29th 1883. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Agawam, F . .36 | Laconia, . . . 10-4 25 


Atlantic, A.....36 we Kaiki 11-4 2744 
S Breede Renee i AC 1044 
ad er 7% assachusetts : 

é Ri © BB... .36 64 
“  LL.36 53s! C.....30 5 


» Mecsas Get br 
Appleton, A,...é 8 {Mystic River.. .36 64 
” XX..36 6%!Nashua, fine O.. 1% 
“« B...8 1% sid R....36 1% 


<3 
Augusta.......36 654 a E....40 9 
ee Big! Wa 1236 
7 A. ...27 i\Ne swmarket, B...36 6 
Broadway. ....36 DD.36 ib? 4 
Bedford, R..... 30 0% “ a. = 6% 
Boott, C...... 34 « N.. 14 
we: Te ay ‘Pac ritie, ate. 36 1% 
“ &, fam .36 1%) oe | 
mM Dicenes 40 83¢'Pe ppere i. pe 161¢ 
Continental, C.36 = 7% ...8-4 20 
“ D40 8% “* 1. 94 BIg 
Conestogo, PD, .28 = 544) ad «-- 010-4 25 
‘ G...80 6%) ““ ....11-4 2734 
" 8...33 634| o 12-4 
“ W...36 0-7 ire epperell Etine, 7” 1% 
Dwight, X......80 6 1% 
Re Moses 33 6," ‘ o "33 634 
e Bese e. Gel “ 6N. 880 6h 
Exeter, A...... 86 «©6634 |Pepuot,A ....36 
© Bitiens 88 64) © (Bcc 8 
Ellerton, ....10-4 26 | ronan 54 1217 
First Prize.....36 74¢'Pittefield 86 Bg 
Great Faus, KE. 36 = =734;Pocasset, C....— 7 
Hill’ sS’mp, i 114! “ o...0 
Indian Head. . 8 | “6 E....40 8g 
ae “$0 73¢|\Stark, AA, 36 8 
6 Ce Tino s0c0sk 36 69 
. 45 12}  heavy....40 91 
Indian Orchard : RY ake wees 48 16 
ia em * BAe .58 18 
~ Bee ee) ™ | pecasiecea 78 273¢ 
“EE. .36 7 A capehl 108 35 
“* AA... TD aes ate -50 15 
Lawrence,LL..36 64; “  ...eee 72 25 
“ XX. .36 | Si ~ geeee -79 30 
“ XXX.40 Ws TTT... :. | 
Langley, A.....36 | ~ eseeee 99 35 
ae  geens 7-8 5 ae eae 108 40 
¢ eases 8-4 — |Wachusett..... 36 71% 
Laconia .....7-4 16}¢ ewe 80 6% 
ean 84 20 “ coscadae Sn 
ree ae | at eo? 48 13 





BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





Androscoggin * Langdon GB. ..36 * 
“ L..86 8¢\Lensdale.......33 

e 7. tt @ “ Cambric 36 13 
Allendale..... 6-4 16 |Masonville..... 36 (Og 
™ . seems 7-4 19 |Nashua, E.....36 914 
mene 84 22 oo” pA ll} 
Avondale ...... 86 Bly O Beas = 123¢ 
Ballou & Son .36 7}¢|Newmarket, F., 64 
“ 338 66 =N. Y. Mills..... 36 114g 
Bay Mills...... 36. 9g) “we r Twist 36 123 

Bellows Falls..36 10 . 54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 7%) “ eee 173g 

Boott, R....... 27 «Gy| --- 84 25 
@ Bees cses 36 7 |Pepperell ....6-4 163¢ 

“« AGC....36 — va oo. eI-4 20 
Cabot 1-8 6) “ 84 2a1¢ 

es lstibooet 1% a «94 

O icdneseee 8 10 o 10-4 273¢ 

aoe 64 1 oe U4 -- 

Game .-ccopce 27 «+4 |Pequot.... ...6-4 15 

Clinton, Al....36 9 Le Ss 

oe beeeee 36 «= -5}¢|Standard...... 36 69 

ht, Anchor 36 10 ’ rora, XX.36 11 

Peas O88... 36 GGA. 64+ ope ond 9 
Fruit of the Loom ; “ ex, heavy.36 93¢ 

¢ we ee ésacesen 54 16 

“ ©) Br Gg). OS eclnée ds 64 18 

“6 ae tf snare 84 25 
Forestdale..... 9 ee deee, OE BTKG 

Green G....... 36 6° seal ie 30 
Gold Medal....36 7 - heavy. 82h¢ 

= -++-33 63g) “ Nonp.. 138 12 








Great Falls, s. 4 6 Penge: 
“« OXX.36 1134 
Hill's Semp. I ey ‘d'blewarps6 1134 
il # Semp. ndem : ** d’blew: 
8 |Washington....26 6 
“* - “$e 9 Wauregans, 100836 1234 
ve “  ,.42 11 | “ shirtcotton— 12 
- >. ae ae eeeesess 36 11 
Highland..... 36 «834; “ cambric. : — 
 snsanuens 36 74g | Whitinsville . . D4 
Indtan Orchard “38 644 
as DW36 — | Williamsville : 
Langdon, 76....36 944) A1.36 1044 
CHECKS. 
Caledonia, XX.—@11 (Park Mills, No. 
“ | Fl. ee eee —@Ii1 
Economy...... —@10 (Park Mills, No. 
Otis, apron....—@ 9%|_70.......00.. 
Prodigy........—@11 |York,I........ —@10 
BROWN DRILLS, 
Appleton......— @8  Mass., D..... — @1% 
Augusta.... — @T7 |Mass.,G.....— @7 
| er @8 |Pepperell....— @ 8 
Laconia..... @8 Pelzer .30—- @ 7% 


Langley, A...— @— (Piedmont... — @ 73¢ 
Langley, B ..— @7}¢|Stark, A.....— @ 8 
CORSET JEANS, 





REF viscecius —@ 74 |Kearsarge sat..—@ 81¢ 
Androscoggm Laconia....... —@ 7)4 
SORE —@ 84 |\Lawrence......—@-- 
Canoe River...—@ 6 |Narragansett ..—@ 62 
Clarendon..... —@6 Naumkeag sat..—@ 8 
Indian Orchard, |Pepperell blea,.—@ 84 
Imported....—@ 6%|Rockport... .. -@i7 
STRIPES. 

American.... 9 @ 9% Otis, BB..... — @ 8% 


Amoskeag....— @I11 ‘Thorndike, A— @10% 
“ fancy. @1214| ” B— @ 9% 
Columbian. .. @ 7%|\Uncasville, A.— @— 





Hamilton....— @11%¢| Whittenton.. 9144@1214 
DENIM. 
Amoskeag......—@1444 Otis, CC....... —@il1 
—— cee ene —@ 8 \Otis, BB....... —@12 
ae, h’y |Pearl River....—@14 
ee —@ 14 |York.......... —@15 
Columb’ n, XXX |Warren, AXA..—@13 
brown.......—@ — | BB. ...—@12 
PRINTS. 
Albion.........—@ 53¢ Manchester....—@ 614 
American. ..... —@ 6 errimack, —@ 64% 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 6 |Mallory........ —@ 6% 
Arnold’s........—@ 6}¢|Oriental....... —@ 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6}4|Pacific......... —@ 6% 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6}4|Richmond’s....—@ 64 
Garner’s blues,..-@ 8 |Simpson’s solid 
Gloucester.....—@ 6 black........ —@ 6} 
BPO: «60 6000 -@ 6}4\Steel River, fncy--@ 6 
Hamilton...... —-@ 6 Slater’s soli Ise —@ 54g 
Knickerbocker, Southbridge 
fancy........—@ 6 Shirtings.....—@ 5 
Lancaster ....— @ — |Windsor, fancy.—@ 614 





TICKINGS, 


Amoskeag, ACA.. 15 |Methuen, AA..,. 1444 
- “4-4 19 |New England..., 64 
” Recsce TR PREM ccccccess 
« B,.... 13 |Pearl River...... 141g 
pe = 12 |Pemberton, AA,. 144 
" 11 | B.... 1234 
- 10/4) “ E.... 10% 
-” Wiien 10 (Swift River...... 73¢ 
Cc ordis, my ..32 — (Thorndike, A.... 8 
ACE.,. = 16 | Bee. & 
-. as. 16 |Willow Broek, 
Hamilton, _ Be § ase 
a eee $2 144 
Lewiston, i: "36 | 2a 80 1244 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......—@ 8}¢|Plunkett....... —@ 8 
SR cccncnaae -—@ 8 |Renfrew..... —@104 
Glasgow,chec ks—@ 74¢|White M’f'gCo., ™ 
Gloucester, n’w--@ 8 staple...... «—-@ — 
Lancaster...... ——? 8 |White M'f'gCo., 
Manchester. . —@ -- I fancy... sabe ‘—@ 8 





CHENEY BROTHERS’ AMERICAN SILKS. 

Tue first consideration in selecting a silk dress 
should be—will it wear well? Most silks are so 
aan weighted in dyeing that the filling 
threads are rotted, and can be easily broken 
apart. Such Silke, however handsome in 2p- 
nage I “cut” and become “greasy” after a 
ew weeks’ wear, Cheneys’ silks are exempt from 
all this deception, Their durability has been 
tested in thousands of households, and the 
makers guarantee them in every particular. 
Those I sell from $1 to $1.20 in blacks and 
colors (40 shades) give more wear for the outla 
than any other dress goods sold, Samurt H. 
Terry, 18 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


LO NELLL & 00, 


6th Ave. and 20th St. 
CATALOGUE 
Now Ready, 


SEND US YOUR ADDRESS AND WE WILL MAIL 








YOU A CATALOGUE 


Free of Charge, 


DISPLAYING THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN MIL. 
LINERY GOODS, COSTUMES AND COLOAKS 
FANCY GOODS, UNDERWEAR, Etc. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


321 to 329 6th Ave., 


AND 
101 to 111 West 20th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 





‘John N, Stearns & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AMERICAN SILKS, 
BROCADES AND SURAHS 

IN ALL GRADES, A SPECIALTY. 

Our regular SURAH that 
is retailed at One Dollar is 
the cheapest colored silk sold 
in America. 

For sale by all First Class 
Dealers and Warranted. 


Warerooms, 458 Broome St., 
New York. 


HANMIGAN & BOUILLOY, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery. 








WE BEG ag INFORM OUR CUSTOMERS THA 
E ARE OBLIGED THIS a SEK TO REFRAIN 
FROM SPECIFYING PRICE 


THE EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


OFFERED HAVE MET warn A MOST SENTERO 
RESPONSE, AND WE SHA CONTINUE TO A 
FORD THOSE WHO HAVING NOTED THE PRICES 
wr OTHER STORES ARE NOW CONVINCED 1 

E ARE SATISFIED" wit A FAIR REMUNERA- 
TION Eektine tak & Rd R LABOR. 


THE P E 

MOST A een AN SHALL STRIVE TO 
HIS GOOD OPTNION WHICH OUR RE- 

MARKABLE VALUES HAVE RECEIVED. 


CIRCULARS, CLOAKS AND DOLMANS, 


PLEASE BEAR IN MIND THAT WE HAVE NO 
COMPETITORS IN THESE COP eEX TS. THIS SEA. 
N ty AN. aH WEH 


IN SILKK. “VELVET VELVETEENS, PLUSHES 
ENERAL DRESS GOODS 


WE OFF 24 ‘A SXTRBGIY E L ARSORT MENT IN ALL 
THe VARIOUS AND MOST ONABLE COLORS 

N EXCEPTIONALLY SMALL MARGIN OVER 

OUR DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 
IS REPLETE WITH THE LEADING PBANDS OF 
THE FINEST BLANKETS AND ALL OTHER MATE. 
RIALS AT kel LOWER PRICES THAN OTHER 
HOUSES QUO 
‘OUR FASHION GUIDE 


FOR FALL AND WINTER SENT FREE TO ANY AD- 
DRESS ON RECEIPT OF APPLICATION. 


Hannigan & Bouillon, 


245 GRAND STREET, 
FIRST DRY GOODS STORE FROM BOWERY, 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION To OUR 
LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL COODS 


THAT ARE NOW OPEN, ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


Suits & Cloaks,and Hats & Bonnets, 


BOTH IMPORTED AND THOSE OF OUR OWN 
MANUFACTURE. 


Black and Colored Silks 


OF THE MOST APPROVED MAKES AT THE LOW 
EST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN. AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS COODS 


IN THE NEWEST FALL STYLES AND COLORS. 


LINEN GOODS, BLANKETS, “AND PACE CUR 
AT LOWER ER PRICES iHA N HAVE 
ULED FOR YEA 


Ladies’ Muslin Uaderwear, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTE 
TI 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
10,000 PAIR BED BLANKETS. 


We have added largely to our immense stock of 
Blankets from on, treat suction sales of Mesars. 
maths te Ge: Stace a ea so 
mi g oat oF one 0 e an st 8 

ete ever aa ai sail. I to 0 iv. 
ces from Tr pa 

Also, 5,000 Gray Bed and Horse Blankets, ail of which 
must ae aton _s 

‘ou may expect é: e bapgeten \ 
e wolicit an pT of the goods, and compari- 
son of prices, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 CANAL STREET, 
Between Broadway and Centre Street. 
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November 1, 1883.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











S. C. & S. 


Simpson, Crawford & SIMpSON, 


19th St. and Gth Ave. 





CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE 
DEPARTMENT. 


EXAMINATION OF ARTICLES AND PRICES IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT (JUST OPENED) WILL 
PROVE ALIKE INTERESTING AND PROFITABLE 
TO INTENDING BUYERS. 


THE ARTICLES DISPLAYED THEREIN REPRE- 
SENT ONLY THE VERY HIGHEST QUALITIES OF 
CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE, AND THE 
VERY LATEST DESIGNS IN SHAPE AND DECORA- 
TION, ALL NEWLY IMPORTED GOODS AND ALL 
OFFERED AT LOWER PRICES THAN ELSE 
WHERE. 


THEY COMPRISE AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT 
OF DECORATED CHINA, DINNER SETS, TKA 
SETS, CHAMBER SETS, CHOCOLATE SETS, TETE- 
TETE SETS, SALAD SETS, FRUIT AND BERKY 
SETS, EGG SETS, WATER SETS, LEMONADE 
SETS, Etc 

ALSO A LARGE AND C_[OICE DISPLAY OF GLASS 
WARE, CONSISTING O# LIQUOR SETS, PUNCH 
SETS, ICE-CREAM SETS, PUDDING SETS, SALAD 
SETS, ETC.; TOGETHER WITH AN IMMENSE 
LINE OF BRIC-A-BRAC IN BISQUE, FAITENCE, BAR. 
BOTINE, TERRA COTTA, BRASS AND BRONZE. 

IN LAMPS OUR ASSORTMENT I8 FULL AND 
COMPLETE, EMBRACING THE CELEBRATED 
DUPLEX AND ARGAND BURNERS. 


AS REPRESENTATIVE VALUES WE QUOTE: 


Fine China Dinnet Sects, hand painted, comprising 
13 pieces, at $29,98; selling elsewhere at $35, 


Fine China Tea Sets, beautifully decorated, com pris- 
ing 44 pieces, at 86.20; would be good value at #8.50, 

56 pieces Fine China Tea Sets, with gold band, at 
$8.98; cheap at $12, 


500 Fine hand-painted China Pudding Sets at $2.98; 
reasonable at $4.50, 


2,000 French China Candlesticks, decorated in gold, 
at $2.90; worth #5, 


Fruit and Salad Sets of Fine Majolica at $2.19; worth 
83.50, 


Fine China Salad Bowls, assorted, colored bands, 


with hand-painted decorations, at 95c,; good value at 
1,50, 


1,000 dozen Fruit Plates, elegantly decorated in as- 
sorted colors, at 18c,- worth 5c, 

500 Liquor Sets at $1.98 each; worth 3,50. 

800 Liquor Sets at $3.98 each; worth @5, 


Elegantly decorated Vase Lamps, with beautiful 


hand-painted Shades, at $2.48, $2.98 and 3,25; worth 
double these prices, 


300 ceccrated Night Lemps, with assorted colored 
slolcs, ut bxc.; worth #1. 


Dey arin.nt on fourth floor, accessible by elevator 


NOW READY: 


CUR NEW FASHION CATALOGUE, 
iT) 
THE FOUR SEASONS,” 


Sabscription Price, One Dollar per year. 


The most complete Shopping Guide published 
(Sample copies sent free, if applied for now.) 


SIMPSON CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 


seen - — = —_ 

“S Our Large, Handsomely Il- 
lustrated Catalogue of reliable 
Fall and Winter styles in 
SILKS, 

DRESS GOODs, 
LADIES CLOAKS, 

LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


SHOE ° 
Sent free upon receipt of address, etnies 


WM. HILL'S SONS & 60., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 
787 and 189 Broadway, New York. 





ORIENTAL 
CARPETS AND RUGS, 


Just received, asuperb collection 
ot Antique Daghestan, Persian 
and Turkish Rugs, among which 
are some very fine examples of 
Eastern handiwork, also a large 
and well-selected assortment ot 
Oushak, Bahndure, Koula and 
Ghiordes Carpets, in a great 
variety of sizes and colors, manu- 
tactured expressly to our order, 
Also 


Persian and India Car- 
pets. 


including Khorassan, Nomade, 
Illiat, Ferahan, Mecca, Khurdis- 
tan, Bakshiesh, Futtipore,Nepaul, 
Lahore, Agra, Masulipatam, Mir- 
zapore, Hoshiapur. Also 


Antique and Modern 
Embroideries. 


The above will be offered at a 
material reduction from former 
prices. 


W.&J, SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
Eightee d Nineteenth 
we 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS! 


REMOV AL. 


At close of present season we will remove 
to our new and commodious buildings, 


797 & 799 Third Avenue, 


cor. 49th Street (now in course of construction). To 

avoid moving our present immense stock, we shall 

offer it at prices that will command certain and im- 

by experienced buyers from bot 
c 


markets, and embraces all the new patterns and 
shades in 


AXMINSTER, 
MOQUETTE, 
VELVETS, 


SMYRNAS, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
INGRAINS, 
DAMASKS, 


WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 
ORIENTAL CARPETS and RUGS, also 


Kensmgton Art Squares, in all sizes. Mat- 
tings and Floor Cloths of all descriptions. 


WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


We must sell this stock or move itat a greatex 
pense; therefore prices will be made to insure sale to 
| who appreciate excellent goods way below market 
prices. 


Purchases made by_the readers of this paper 
_ BRN, Re. of charge. - 


REUBEN SMITH, 


No.4 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Near Cooper Institute. 34 and 4th Avenue cars 
pass the door, 











iF YOU WANT 







SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


It is particularly adapted 
to the gee! style of dress. 


, For sale by all leading d 
ers. Price by mail $1.30. ook? HARMON 
& CO.,. New Haven, Conn. 


GOOD NEWS 
1? LADIES! 


ts ever of- 








fered, Now's your time to getup 
orders for our celebrated Fens 

Coffees, beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose Chitia 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 


“ah ane, 








Weekly Market Review, 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
For the Week ending Friday, Oct, 26th, 1888.) 


COFFEE. 
i , to Choice...... 





Rio, Good, Ordinary, 9 @i4 
Santos, Choice to Best. ...........++. 1K@124 
TOV. ccccccccccdcovcees cescescecves 14 @22 
MOBS... ccccccscccce cocccsceccsos 
ON Se 104¢@1 
Tagunyre......0. ceccccccceccscecees 10 @184¢ 
TEA. 
HYGON,.....ccccrccccccccsosesecsces: 18 @40 
Young Hyson........seeeeeeeeeeevers 10 @60 
OPAM si cvcsccicted.cece wd'ele 00054 «113¢@45 
Gumpowder.......5. ceee cevesceeece ° @60 
Oolong..... Prrerrrrree rrr 0 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime.........+-++ 6%@ 6 11-16 
Harp.—Cut Loaf....cccossseeseeeece 9%@ 94 
Creamed... ccccce cocvccccccces 93¢@ 9% 
Powdlered....ccccccscercs cee Ke@ 9 
GRANULATED, « 0.00000 c¢s090d ones 8k@ — 
Wuitr,—standard A........+.-s00e0% @ — 
Bixtae ©... cccccvcsccccccice The@ 15% 
YELLOW. —Coffee ©......cceeerecevece 6%@ 
WES os. necnennestaneens 6%@ 6% 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new), per qtl. .€—— @ 5 75 
Grand Bank Cod.,.........+ «w-— @ 450 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass..... «ee 21 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No, 2 Mass... —-— @ 15 00 
Mackerel, No, 3 Mass . —--—@ 1100 
Herring, per bOx...........++0 —-14@ — 18 


Ot na. che tii. & 
0, Lm le uper- 
We. 8 


Weatern Spri 
Minnesota, “ 


Wheat, Extras........... 8 75 
Ex. ~ aed Ind,, Ohio, and : 


OO” ear 
O. Round Hoop Ex, (ship’g). 3 70 
hg» Wheat (. & tnd.) 4 75 
St. Louis, Choice.......... -— 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 4 60 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 5 50 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 75 
SOUTHERN ILOUR : 
tra 


a 
@ DD ODD H}HHHHdDD BH O99HS5 


— 
c—] 


o ot ASn coal i awa o 12eOoe 
sf 88S B8a2/!1sSe8 8 S8ask 


eee ee sid citbiece 5 25 
PE rxeccge ga emasnebiin 5 50 
BONE 0005000 c000 ceceeoge 4 25 
Rye Frour 
iidicutinsdencate canenee 8 25 
Ret 8 60 
Corn MEAL: 
ess! bn cbs0neckéuies . 250 10 
Brandywine, .... sovernneps 340 @— — 
Prize Mescetcenesnes ~ 820 @— — 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
Wascesers ee --—- @—— 
a Sree. —-— @-— 
Re Peete rs 111%@ 1 12 
Corn : 
dha neaa nauaignagi — 5b @ 
} ee — 66 @— 57 
WEG WOR 6 os cxceccvscwors — 56 @— 5644 
Oats : 
SRE a an pe re — %%@— 45 
CAD so «06060 0ue.weeesd w— 385 @— — 
rrr — 8 @— wy 
Rye: 
BAD. ccvcvee bie ndetenive de —— @— 1 
WewtetR. «0. cccne cove vecces — 65 @— 65)¢ 
BEANS: 
MediWMB.. 2. cc ccccvcccccces 815 @ 8 20 
MarPOWS, ..cccccccdessscces 8 45 8 50 
W605 6sdscsoernsewsous os 810 @3 15 
Green, 1 @ bush.,...... 145 @1 50 
Southern Black Eye, ¥ 2- 
Ws Mac ccncacnenenee ° @ 3 50 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
Mess, New..........+++ #11 50 @#12 00 
Extn Prime........00 12 00 @ 12 50 
EE nos trc0cenecs 15 50 @ 16 00 
o POE) lecddsiccuviaces 15 00 @ 16 00 
N 
Short Clear.............. 7387}@ — — 
Pe Gov secsconsbs 2% @ —— 
Short Rib........ weices 1% @-— 
Cur Mzats 
Smo ere —15 @ — 15% 
Smoked Shoulders....... — 7 @— 1% 
Smoked Strips........... —- 15 @ — 15% 
MILL FEED 
:. srcvcepeeyeenteeneere 16 00 @@— — 
GOED E fés scivtvocdebicviccise 17 00 @ 18 00 
PR endsad soqucsnes savesseress 18 00 @ 20 00 
DP aichebegensesenenenerei 21 00 @ 22 00 
Sb0de cdaded bocssc'ccece 23 00 @ 25 00 
Rye Feed ........+.+. obtengbhe 19 00 @ 20 00 
DEE cotisuesceseptoegs¢acnee ——-@—— 
PPYTY TTT TIT TTT Tie —-—-@-—- — 
Wasted TENE o cvcccccovcevceseens -—-@-—-— 
HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 1 —85 @t— 90 
Hay, No, 2, . . —66 @— 15 
y, No. 3, medium “ ‘6 eee —60 @ — 65 
Hay, clover mixed “ ss —45 @ — 55 
Hay, Shipping, gta —— @ — %& 
Hay, Clover " “ 1... —B8B @— 
Straw. No.1, Rye ‘‘ 6 .-b @-—— 
Straw, No.2ttye * “ -—-4 @— 45 
Straw, Oat ba “ .—80 @ — 35 
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EGGS, 
Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ 25 


State and Penn., fresh laid......... 
Weatern, fresh-laid....... noses 1, 960 mae ae 
Canadian 


Weatern, per 100 Ibs......... #7 
Cit 


ae 
a 


Be, Philewis sivas ovnee 
be ks, Soe and Western 3 
c Wi titees aks saneaane’ -- 

ee VEGETABLES. 
Cabbage, L. L., per 100.......... 4 
DEL. < coccnecesse 





asse 


fe 
Q®QD |QODHHH|DDD HHHHHOSO baa P? 
a ee ed | | 


ecoelSsSes SRRSSSS SESE 


Apples, West'rn N.Y., m’x’d ¥ bl. @8 00 
* Baldwins, per bbl...... - 82 
‘+ Greenings, per bbl....... 3 25 
‘* Inferior, per bbl..... occco RD 
Pears, Dutchess, per bbl....... 5 00 
a ——_ ne Senge 1 " 
Gra) meords, per lb...... 
Pe yelawares, per Ib...-...- 1 
*  Cataw per lb. .,. .. 1 
Peanuts, virginia, hand-p'k’d. 
POF ID... ..cerevscvesoees 
Pecans, per Ib......--s.ee0e0+ = 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 
Chestnuts, Per ME codest ts 2 
MESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, “i 


a> @ ao cocoe 
x 


oni 
Sbeo 


10 @—14 
—6 @— es 


Puke Ua 
eaches, Un 
Blackberries. . 






L , —1044@—113¢ 
mentee el at Ne —21 @—21% 


Western, heavy wethers......... —5 @— bY 
Mixed, 





* “ common 

Dressed Veals, good to fine..... 
o % . GMM. cccee seeee —12 @—18 

Hogs, dressed, .........0.++5+ Sr iieon 644@— 7% 


WOOL MARKET. 


Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 
“Fine, gt ae 26 
bes Coarse and rter blood... .20 
N, Y., Mich., and , washed X -—. 


Ree OBER RES CORSO Pee eeeeee 


o o “* common...... 28 83 


Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX...40 
“ “ “ xxx 


“ “ “ 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Soluble Pacific Guano,......... e 


Listers’ Stand. Su meee 87 
“ ‘Ammoniated Dis’ Bone 82 
te. 4 * 


q 


eBseee & 8 5 SE eee teeeeeeee? 
sss 


“ U.S, Phospha 






“ Tobacco Fertilizer. , 

“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... . 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer 

“Wheat 


“ Cabbage “ 


pherstete ertilizer. , 
Speciale ot Ree Bp pm 
com % 
omestead Superphosphate 
Ctichigns Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michi Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 


(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots leas 
than car-load 


eeeee 


hate 
(Discount on orders of 5 tons orver. 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Sw 


4 & Sesse sessssse S$ FS ~ geese S$Sss SS SEBSSSSS 


eee eeeeeee 


begs Ww 
Bonin tenech Denn, ex ane 
Bn anti s damn dee oe 7 


® 
8 


seeeee 


Soluble 


Skiss ssss 
canes Seeeeee 


~ 
- 
5 
: 
- 
: 
‘ 
‘ 
: 
: 
: 
' 
- 
: 
as 
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Pusurance. 


PROFITS IN FIRE INSURANCE. 


Tue Ohronicle—one of the few of the in- 





surance journals whose usefulness to other 
interests than their owners is not questiona- 
ble—discusses the source of profits in fire in- 
starting from the text of a con- 
temporary should 
come from interest solely. Says the Chron- 
icle : 

“It is urged by those who take this view of 
the fire insurance business that premiums have 
only two proper uses—paying losses, to which 
60 per cent. of the premium is devoted, and pay- 
ing management expenses, to which the remain- 
ing 40 per cent. is devoted. It is not admitted 
that there is a third part—namely,a fair margin 
for profit after paying losses and expenses, On 
the contrary, the endeavor to make money on 
the business as ea business is spoken of as an at- 
tempt to get more out of fire underwriting than 
there is in it; and the cry about the inadequacy 
of rates is denominated ‘bosh.’ Banking on 
the premium fund is said to comprise the scope 
of the fire insurance business, from the stock- 
holder’s standpoint. The premium excess of 
one year, or one company, over loases and ex- 
penses, it is said, will be balanced by another 
year’s or another company’s deficiency, so that 
in along series of years and for the business as 
a whole the premiums will merely pay for losses 
and expenses, For the capitalist who invests his 
money in fire insurance stocks, therefore, there 
remains nothing but the interest earnings on 
capital stock, unearned premiums and surplus.” 


surance, 
utterance that these 


Capital stock is of course invested; but 
if the capital is to draw nothing from 
insurance operations, there is no reason 
why it should connect itself with in- 
surance operations at all. It may better 
pursue a line of investment independently. 
But (as is said in reply to this) capital does 
get something from insurance operations 
by getting the temporary use of the un- 
earned premiums. It collects $100 of pre- 
miums in advance, and although $60 of this 
goes for burnings, and $40 for expenses, it 
does not go immediately, and meanwhile it 
has the privilege of ‘‘banking on the premium 
fund.” ‘The interest earnings on capital 
stock, unearned premium fund, and sur- 
plus,” is a good phrase, and one which might 
even be caught up by some of the quickest 
amoung the‘‘anti-monopolists” ; but the capi- 
tal, inthis “‘banking” view of it, owes no op- 
portunity to underwriting, and the sur- 
plus must exist before it can yield interest. 
Whence came the surplus? This view of the 
case would make the creation of surplus 
impossible, unless it were scrimped out of 
dividends. When large surplus has already 
accumulated, interest earnings may be 
made to yield fair dividends—only prosper- 
ity as shown by large size and high book 
value of stock is supposed to imply divi- 
dends larger than ‘‘fair”’—but if the use of 
the advance premiums is to pay dividends 
at higher than current rates for money, and 
also to accumulate surplus, those premiums 
must command avery extra price in the 
loan market. 

If insurance is to be merely banking on 
the capital which is laid down as its foun- 
dation, plus banking on the temporarily 
borrowed premiums, the banking may 
better be made literal; for banking profits 
arise in most part by use of others’ money. 
If capital is to do banking, and that only, 
it will come to the conclusion that under- 
writing is a weight from which it would 
better be cut loose. Moreover, if it is as- 
sumed that 60 cents of premium for losses 
and 40 for expenses make a normal rule for 
underwriting operations, then we shall 
have (by this supposition) that transformed 
into a normal condition which has been 
reckoned, and lamented, as an abnormal 
and dangerous one. Over-competition on 
one hand, and changes in the conditions, 
in the direction of increased hazard—with 
which changes the improvements in fire 
extinguishment and prevention have not 
kept pace—have been pulling underwriting 
down toward the entire absorption of the 
premium ; but still this has been exceptional, 
or has been so treated and palliated; and 
if intelligent persons seriously begin totreat 
it as a natural condition which should be 
permanent we can only say that one more 
sign of demoralization becomes apparent. 

For it is almost ridiculously elementary 
to say that every industry mast have some 





margin over its outgoes, A business which 
mekes up its prices by adding no 
more than act expenses to the actual 
cost of its goods is working without com- 
pensation and taking its own risks of losses 
meanwhile. In business generally, the idea of 
banking on receipts and the capita] involved 
would be chimerical; generally the bank- 
ing process would be in the other direction, 
since it isthe rule in business to have a 
capital permanently fixed, interest on which 
is one element of the outlay. In case of a 
publisher and an insurance company—one 
collecting its yearly subscriptions, and the 
other its yearly premiums, in advance— 
there is anopportunity for banking on un- 
earned receipts. In life insurance this is an 
enormous item; but that business is unlike 
any other. To a publisher that is only in- 
cidental; to an insurance company it should 
not be more than incidental, and it can 
never be adequate. 

All idea of philanthropy may better be 
banished from every discussion of insur- 
ance. There is nothing in it, and never was, 
but an enlightened application of every- 
day selfishness; and the pretense of benev- 
olence should be left to the co-operative 
societies whfch useit asacloak. Treat in- 
surance as business, which itis. There- is 
no more obligation resting;upon the owners 
of capital to associate for the pro- 
tection of property of other men 
from fire than to associate for the sup- 
ply of any other merchandise. If 
capital is to derive nothing from writing 
policies except the risk of its own extinc- 
tion, it will certainly and properly leave 
the public to the literally mutual plan. If 
capital must content itself with lending 
unearned premiums, it can and will find 
better ways of banking. This is not in the 
least contradicted by the fact that all insur- 
ance is necessarily mutual, nor by the fact 
that the premiums supply the insurance 
essentially, nor by the fact that insurance 
creates nothing, but only distributes losses. 
A fire makes the world poorer by so much; 
the loss is divided among the insured by 
their premiums: but that is no reason why 
the insured should not pay a portion as a 
tax for the stockholders, so that they indi- 
vidually may derive a direct profit. Why 
not? The stock is not the direct insurer, 
but it isa guarantor, and it thus supplies 
part of the insurance. If it does not, it has 
no place there, and the purely mutual plan 
alone should be used. If it does, it should 
and must be paid. A part of premiums 
should go for losses, apart for expenses, 
and a part for compensation to the stock, 
this last being really a part of the 
first. Fire underwriting which burns 60 
cents and spends 40 (or uses the whole 100 
in losses and expenses) is not healthy and 
cannot stand. The remedy may be applied 
by reducing the losses, reducing the ex- 
penses, or raising the rates, or by all these 
ways; but it mustcome in somewhere, or 
it will work in for itself. 

> 


EXPENSE OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Ovr esteemed contemporary, the Cincin- 
nati Price Current, of a recent date, prints 
one of its characteristic articles on the sub- 
ject of life insurance, the burden of it being 
the expenses of running three New York life 
insurance companies for the year 1882— 
viz., the Equitable, Mutual and New York 
Life. These expenses, it seems, were 
larger than the value of the flour imported 
into Cincinnati, and also larger than the 
products of several paper mills, and but 
little less than the value of all the lumber 
and shingles used in that city. Itis also 
compared with several other industries 
with which it has no connection, asis read- 
ily observable tothe ordinary reader. Our 
contemporary closes its article with the fol- 
ing paragraph : 

‘This brief statement of facts shows what an 
immense sum is expended in life insurance 
management ; and it is that that places the rate 
of premium above the ability of those most in 
need of life insurance to pay it. Life insur- 
ance is not, as it should be, a convenience snd 
a comfort, but it isa luxury attainable only by 
the well-to-do.” 

This is a fair sample of the. manner in 
which the Price Current treats the subject 
of life insurance; and with a certain class 
of readers it is probably very effective; but 
people of sense.simply smile‘t the ridicu- 
lows spectacle the editor makes of himself. 











All expenditures in life insurance, or in any 
other business, ought to be measured some- 
what by the results accomplished. That 
these three companies spend more money 
than a Cincinnati wagon-maker does not 
prove that they are extravagant in their own 
business. Neither does it prove that life insur- 
ance isaluxury which poor people cannot af- 
ford. There is not a man who has afamily 
to support whocannot avail himself of the 
benefit offered by life insurance in any one 
of these companies. To give us a state- 
ment of the millions of expense incurred by 
them without anything else to figure upon 
is hardly a candid way of treating them. 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works of Phila- 
delphia expended last year a very large sum 
of money, while a blacksmith shop in Hart- 
ford was carried on for less than one one- 
hundredth of thatsum. We might as well 
say that this is the reason why we cannot 
all own locomotives. If our esteemed con- 
temporary will insist on writing on life in- 
surance, let it at least not make itself ridic- 
ulous.—-Jnsurance Journal. 

ae — 


MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 





ConswweraBLE rivalry has been manifested 
recently among our life insurance com- 
panies in the presentation of new plans, new 
methods, new attractions. For the most 
part these plans contemplate more liberal- 
ity in the privileges of the insured and 
more substantial returns or benefits for the 
premiums paid. They provide for the 
earlier maturity of endowments, for incon- 
testability, for renewable terms, for cash 
surrender values, forimproved methods of 
dividing accumulations from  over-pay- 
ments; in brief, the nearest approach toab- 
solute fairness of whieh the life insurance 
system is capable. 

Years ago, when inflation was running 
its short-lived and disastrous course, one of 
the favorite styles of ad captandum adver- 
tising was the announcement of new plans. 
Competition led to all sorts of unbusiness- 
like agreements. The company was to do 
everything imaginable in the way of con- 
cession, while the policy-holder had nothing 
to do but pay premiums. The safeguards 
were tampered with, the foundations were 
loosened and gradually undermined, and 
the shoddy structures naturally went to 
their downfall. The conservative com- 
panies went on in their appointed way, 
avoiding foolish and extravagant promises, 
and only offering such variations from 
fixed standards as were obviously within 
the boundaries of safety. 

These are the companies that have taken 
an assured place among our permanent in- 
stitutions. Meanwhile, they have been 
gathering the ripened harvests of experi- 
ence; they have been profiting by increas- 
ing and more widely extended contributions 
to vital statistics; they have been survey- 
ing the length and the breadth of probability; 
they have been emerging from the shadows 
of assumption into the clearer light of dem- 
onstration, They have acquired a large 
amount of building material wherewith to 
add wings tothe main edifice. There may be 
differences of opinion as tothe actual or rela- 
tive valueof some of the wings which are 
completed or in course of erection, but 
there can be no question as to the great 
superiority of these improvements over the 
grandiloquent flourish and the special 
pleading of the inflation era. The latter 
bore the same relation to the former that 
the sparkle of paste bears to the refractive 
briltiancy of the pure gem. 

Even in the old ashes there were embers 
which from time to time emitted vivid 
flashes. They served as precursors of the 
better light that was to dawn. We used to 
grow impatient over the announcement of 
new features, and the petulant question 
would be repeated, ‘‘ What next,?” So 
long as a new feature was only a repetitious 
advertising expedient, such impatience was 
reasonable. The improvements that we 
are now witnessing are in a certain 
sense advertising means and appliances, 
and are used to push business; but in 
a higher sense they advertise themselves, 
They serve-as their own comment}; they ap- 
peal to the judgment and they” command 
the respectful attention of intelligent men. 
They are the work of the acttary, NOt of 
the advertising agent with his’ flaring 
posters. They extifbit gomeé of the’ best 





work which the actuary has yetdone. At 
last, that imposing and rather costly person- 
age, like Brougham’s schoolmaster, is 
abroad. Instead of devoting his ponder- 
ous energy solely to valuations and com- 
mutations, to the construction of tables 
and the framing of formulas, to the ratios 
between the probable and the actual, to 
equations and logarithms, he has consented, 
with some sacrifice of dignity, to show the 
company and its agents how they can add, 
not in the way of specious attraction, but 
of solid benefit, something so new, so valu- 
able, so meritorious, that their hands will 
be strengthened for their work, and their 
business will be correspondingly accel- 
erated.— Baltimore Underwriter. 


_> 


AN INEVITABLE RESULT. 


Near y all fires, other t than those of spontane- 
ous combustion, are largely due to criminal or 
mistaken negligence. Because a picce of prop- 
erty is insured, the owner, in many instances, 
takes few or no extra precautions to preserve his 
premises from the flames. This is wrong. The 


same scrutiny should be exercised against fire as , 


would be if the building were not protected in 
somecompany. We believe that what is called 
*“* eternal vigilance ” would diminish fires at least 
fifty per cent., and that there would not only be 
a corresponding reduction of rates, but compen- 
sation and profit to all concerned. If the negli- 
gence now existing shall continue, companies 
will indubitably raise their rates to save them- 
selves from annihilation. This isa peculiar hard- 
ship to communities that have phenomenal ex- 
emption from conflagration, like Augusta. If 
the destructive and negligent tendencies of the 
time continue to increase, we can readily see 
that, in this city at least, under pressure of ex- 
orbitant rates, municipal insurance will no 
longer be a ‘“‘barren ideality,” but an impera- 
tive necessity.— Augusta Chronicle and Constitu- 
tionalist. 





INSURANCE. 





1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


Ee. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A, HALL, Secretary. 


M. \. B. as * 4ERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
Manager’ of Agencies, 


ROYAL. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 

Heap Orrick, MerTrRopoLitaN District, 
NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
TRUSTEES: 

BENJ. B. SHERMAN, ROYAL PHELPS, 
JACOB D. VERMILYE. 

E. F. BEDDALL, Manager. 
WM. W. HENSHAW, Ass’t Manager. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Come, Higencal{ Broo York, 100 Broadway. 


cor, Court and Montague Sts. 
Caan ings: and Noi 106 Broadway, e D. 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,618,717 56 
Reserve for all other claims.... 291,230 07 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OO 
I BE wv stinncc cetvntsidsiossene 
“~ Assets, July Ist, 1883. $4,550, 0,980 6u 

Company conducts business under the 


ite 
a. of the New York Safety Fupd Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal 1,200,000, 

















DIRECTORS: 


GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prestdent. 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, BRAM BARNEY NER 





GEORGE BLISS. SAMULL ABA 
8B. CHITTENDEN, ea 
& MI ar RULDING 
AM CHARL A. McCURDY, 
THEODORE I. HU’ , JOHN H. REED, 
Pence | iE 
MBL WMH HURLBUT, 
HORACE B. EDWARD MARTIN, 
OUR L. HUSTED, B ISH OHNSO 
TNDEEWS, Ea LY va 
A aa 
Sams | LAWHENCE TURNURE. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 


A. M. KIRBY, See, Local Dep't 


B. ©. TOWNREN D. See, Apeicn Dent. Brooklyn Dep't 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


RBBOEB.....escereeceererereeeeareneeees #16,432.181 85 
iE, harcsecsesemnocersonss 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus.................. #2,567.292 33 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


w. A. BREWER, Jr.. - « President. 













Inthis Company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies in force 
See Charter. 


OFFICE, COAL AND [RON 
EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Corner New Church and - a! 
land Streets, New York 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47, 


The principal foasures < or a this Com are AB 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONO: a eee GRMN T ond and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSUR 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seorgtory, 
. H. RURFORD. Actuary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 neat N.Y. 


Ervaae eas Ta 








Reserve for reing' 
Reserve for all other Habliities,.. 
NET SURPLUS 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882.. 82.565 141 29 141 29 
B. S. WALCOTT, President, 
Tl, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pre#’t and Sec’y 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Lift Assurance Society of Now York, 


Ojfice, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Avtuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Maximum insureace for pinimem outlay 
The of life. Insurance secured by pay- 
ments called for as deaths actu ’ 
an t what you pay for, as in fire insurance, 
Premiums to pay th claims and to create the 


any p <p ‘or which d. 
Annual expenses limited tot hres dollars log each one 


ars insured. 
Claims b death, occurring three years after death 
incontestable for any cause. 


W. D. 





Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 


ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


THE CONTIN. ENTAL 
{ Lie NapE- 
F madeaie 
Conn, 

ASSETS, 

$2,734,.417.49 
SURPLUS, 

$504,337.06. 











$50,000, 000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


SS50,800,396C S82. 


Of this athount about onesfifth is ay 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty PO 


and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
ICY HOLDERS, the Company being 4 purely 


mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders, Surplus is divided among 


Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have —— ie ¥ the Grmpery in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates. 


ORK LIF 


was organized in 1845, has received from rge7 500.0 over $109,- 
5000" and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $6 


500 ,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Polic holders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 


payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company's Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 


fourths 


due and id Janua lst, 1883. 
EXCEEDED ITs DEATH LOSSES. 


— cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent, was 
Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 187 
issucd and Maturing in the same years. 


2, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ages. 


was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the a Life and Endowment Tables returned a 
—s aid with interest at about savings bank rates. 


W YORK 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


ieteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


te than the law requires, 
Agents, or to the 


iculars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 








The AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


A ek 1 
SEVENTY.THIRD ANNUAL oN 
iigeerve for oy oF reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 
surpl Baer izes Bi bette ete ‘es *” 
7 08. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
ALBERT ©. Lowa D, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARI seistant Secretary 
H. MONTGOMERY, Ck ‘AS. ULTNEY, 
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OFFI‘ E OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 25TH, 1883. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter qf the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ile 
affaires on the Slat December, 1882. 





Premiums on Marine Risks ay Ist Jan- 
uary, Tse, to 8ist Decem 1882...... 84,412,608 58 
Premiums on Policies not nee off lat 
Sg, TGR cnesine 05590000 coon couseeeve 1,516,844 8 
Total Marine Premiums...., seveeceeeeseees, 095,030,588 48 
Premiums marked off from. it January, __ 
1882, to 8ist December, 1882............ $84,390,305 
Losses paid during the same a 
Bi ccpsivdsds oniceseacbac ocd $2,018,767 35 
Returns of Premi ready & 
uns x- 
PONSOSB,..........5 $823,504 50 
The Company has the following Assete, 
United ‘States State of New York 
stock, City, Ban, and o Apes Pees =. 4,974,558 s 
otherwise.. 16,500 
state and p A+ yy 6 Compeny, ° wn 
es at... 581,118 15 
Premium Notes and Bills | Kee veivabie... 1,725,575 8 
Cash in Bank 864,028 
RRB, 00.0004 c cvcen cove cotcsrevonedé ~ 18,171,675 1] 





Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be prod lat the time 
of payment and canceled. 


ooh tiyitena, of forty per cent. is declared on the 








et 
Pp ums of the Company for the year endit 
bist sist Decemt 1882, for which Rpates be 1s8u 
on and af x Tuesday, the First of May next. 
By A of th 6 Board. 
J. H. ae of Secretary. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 HBroadway. 


Pa.) Fe simple, definite, liberal non-forfeitable 





THIRTY-THREE years of sv 

SAFE. 000 oormns b "New 3 York rule. 
RELIAB Over $10,600,000 safely invested 
— agents wanted. 
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wanted in eve ot and town. 
ADriy direct to this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. Wemp.e, Sec'y. J. L. Havery, let Vice-Prest, 
8.N. Stzppins, Act'y. H. B. Stoxms, 2d Vice-Prest. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for TH8 INDEPENDENT since the change 
to ite present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “THE INDEPENDENT”? 
embossed on it {pn large gilt letters, making it 


auite ornamental and looking in hae | respect 
like a handsome volume. ‘Th 1 be de- 
livered at our office on the e of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O, in the 
United States, on the ore one dolar and 
twenty-five cents each e usual price is 
$1.50. Acut of the File or Binder Kiven 
below : 




















THE. INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Stee! Engrav 
ings and the following Pu which will 
be sent, postpafd, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie; Size 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. 
Ritchie, the Engraver. ..........sscsseeesnveces 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20 — 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 09 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX. 


Bize, 1OXBO........66 cceesssedeweeeeeee seseeseden) B00 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Size, 16X20..........5.+¢ 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20..,......... seore 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 
By Frank B, Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


GOO PERCE, FURBO. ccocccccccncccugacsossteqasas 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 PAQes.....ceercccececeeccereesceeees 0 66 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Bapaeune, 5 New York. 


The Iudepenilent, 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 








PAYABLE IN ADVANOE, 

33 Numbers (postage free),........0.eeseeeee ++» 83 00 
26 “(6 mos.) (postage free).............. 1 50 
13 “ (8 mos.), * Sscddsorbodcse 75 
4 “ (1 month), e saosin neaasiitt 30 
2 “ (2 weeks) Ww eagcccnepeness 20 
1 Number (1 week), Oo “beet deeve 10 
One subscription two Years, ,....6.6.<cccccseee . 600 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 

ONG TOMICCANCE... .......secececcsesceresssecees 5 00 


One subscription with two NEw subscribers, in 

ONE TEMITPADCE ... 0... s000 scene 
One subscription three years 
One subscription with three nzw re 

im ONE FOMITCANCE, ..........-cececeeeceeererccnens 50 
One subscription four years.,.,..,........+. oor SSO 
One subscription with four szw subscribers, in 

one remittance........ debate sbcocddoodoce 
One subscription five years............scececasses 10 00 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of Tae INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offes a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will se 
cure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
te” Make all remitiances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

ta” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a ReomwTeRED Letrer, The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to letters wh requested 
to de so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the last page of 
the , and to wo or three wee! 
to Ee eaviretien o> tat = no loss of pam haa 


RECEIPT of the r is a sufficient recel 
syrah Recelp <] 
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received. But when & postage stamp is receiv 
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enntgaee SAMPSON . No, 19, zines aot Bipeet, 

are our Agents in London to swcelve becriptions 

and advertisements, 
Address 


P.O, Box 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING, 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) ._ 
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Old an Boung. 


AN INDIAN SUMMER LOVE. 


Asin the chill November's shortening days, 
When Summer's gold has faded from our 
sight, 
And thickening gloom, and speedy coming 
night, 
And gathering leaves along the gusty ways, 
And noon-day sun, half shorn his ardent rays, 
With prophecies of Winter's death affiight, 
There sudden shines, amidst the dark and 
blight, 
A Summer radiance on the astonished gaze, 
Bo to my heart, in life’s Autumnal time, 
When passion’s wasting fire burns faint and 
low, 
Thy late found love, my darling, brings again 
The Spring's bright promise and the Sum- 
mer’s prime ; 
Kindles my soul to an ethereal glow, 
And wakes my lute to unaccustomed strain. 
Ve 


SHICAGO. 
Cur : 


A MESS OF POTTAGE. 


BY L. B. COOROFT,. 





Aut day long the winds had blown from 
the southward; all day long the waves had 
broken roaring against the ice-bound pier. 
Now, asthe night closed in, a mist rose 
with the darkness, shrouding the water and 
cutting off from the sight of the lookers- 
on the twinkling lights of the little ferry 
boat which, driven alike by wind and tide, 
was plunging onward toward her destina- 
tion at most unusual speed. 

Not that the lookers-on were many. 
There were but a few fishermen, a boatman 
or two, the driver of the big wagon which, 
on dark and stormy nights, served as the 
village carry-all, and, finally, muffled in oil- 
skin, and sheltered by a huge umbrella, the 
driver of a coupé. 

‘*She’s coming!” one of the boatmen an- 
nounced—a fact which scarcely needed 
proclamation; for a series of asthmatic 
whistles, the grinding of ice, the plunging 
of the paddle wheels and the clang of the 
fog-bell made it quite evident that the su- 
perannuated old ‘‘ Aphrodite ” was nearing 
her dock. 

‘*Hardly worth while to turn out fora 
load like this,” the driver of the carry-all 
grumbled,surveying the score of people who 
pressed forward over the gang-plank, not 
sorry, perhaps, to be safe on land once more. 

There was the usual sprinkling of work- 
men among them, one or two strangers and 
a chattering group of women who, nothing 
daunted by the weather, had gone, at day- 
break, on pilgrimage to that Mecca of 
housewives, Washington Market. It was 
the twenty-first of February, and patriot- 
ism and hungry husbands alike demanded 
a good dinner on the morrow. 

There were eight women in all. Old Job 
Hallowell, standing in a sheltered spot near 
the cabin door while he turned up his coat 
collar and opened his umbrella, watched 
seven of them file past him in breathless 
haste, and then saw six of them stand wait- 
ing with what patience they could muster, 
in the wind and rain, while the seventh 
woman wrestled in the stage doorway with 
a flying waterproof, a broken umbrella, a 
market basket and sundry unmanageable 
bundles. 

The eighth woman lingered for a moment 
to let the crowd pass by. It seemed that 
her provision for the morrow was but slen- 
der, She carried merely a soup bone, a 
carrot, an onion or two and aten-pound bag 
of flour. A little child tugged at the skirt 
of her gown, and a baby slept upon her 
arm. Hallowell had fixed his eyes almost 
unconsciously upon the child’s face—a face 
not rounded and dimpled and rosy, as a 
child’s should be, but thin and bony, old 
before its time, and touched with the signs 
of cold and hunger. 

Hallowell sighed as he gazed. Then sud- 
denly he saw that the woman had taken off 
her shaw! and was wrapping it around her 
baby. 

He opened his umbrella and went toward 
her. ‘It is raining, let me carry the boy for 
you,” he said, stooping to take the little fel- 
low on his arm. The woman murmured 
something, smiled thankfully, and the little 
group moved on. 

One or two people shrugged their shoul- 
ders; one or two others looked at them 
with evident interest, as they crossed the 
long platform from the wharf to the street. 





The coupé by this time had two occupants; 
and one of them nodded his head in ap- 
proval as he watched the little scene with 
evident interest. 

‘* A kind-hearted old man that!” he said, 
warmly. ‘‘Who is he, Archer? I suppose 
you know him.” 

David Archer, the owner of the coupé, 
turned quickly to see what had attracted 
his guest’s attention. 

‘*That fellow yonder? 
I know him well enough. In fact he is one 
of my clerks. Hallowell is his name; 4 
queer stick, but honest as the day. Good 
for nothing, you know; but I manage to 
make use of him.” 

‘*Taat is, you keep him out of charity? 
He looks somewhat feeble and old.” 

‘* Just so. He istoo old to command any 
sort of salary. I get him for half nothing; 
and it is all that he is worth. On my word, 
though, there are times when I feel sorry 
for the fellow. He has had such miserable 
luck. I often wonder why such people 
care to live.” 

“The length of our stay in this world 
seldom depends on our personal preference 
in the mattér,” said the other, with a faint 
shrug. ‘‘ And besides, there are compen- 
sations in every life. He has something of 
the kind, no doubt.” 

‘* He has a daughter, I believe,” said Mr. 
Archer, carelessly. ‘*‘ But there cannot be 
much question of compensation there. She 
is blind, or lame, or dumb, or something of 
the sort. Hallowell’s luck again, you see. 
Hallowell’s luck—it has passed into a sort 
of proverb with us, in the office.” 

Poor Hallowell! Mis ‘* luck” had indeed 
been hard. First came the sweeping away 
ot home and fortune in the stormy tide of 
war; then sickness and the loss of wife and 
children, till out of seven fair sons and 
daughters there was but one left to him— 
one little ewe lamb, and she a cripple, the 
youngest and weakest of them all. 


People said that it was a pity that she had 
not been laid beside the rest. ‘‘ After all, she 
was but a cripple, a useless burden.” But 
such as she was, she was Job Hallowell’s 
all. For Ruth he worked and saved and 
denied himself, until at last he succeeded 
in laying aside a little store for her—not 
much, but still enough to keep her from 
want. And then, one morning there came, 
as the end of his twenty years of struggle, 
the story of a defaulting cashier and a 
broken bank. For the second time, Hallo- 
well had lost his little all. 

‘Oh! Death,” says the great preacher, 
‘* How bitter is the remembrance of thee to 
the man that liveth at rest in his possessions, 
that hath prosperity in all 


Oh yes, Doctor, 


things!” 

But, ah, what bitterness can be compared 
to his who knows that he stands as the sole 
shield and shelter of some life all too frail 
and tender to bear the brunt of the world’s 
rough storms? Not in the mere leaving of 
our loved ones, but in the leaving them 
helpless and defenseless, lies the true bit- 
terness of death. 

In our weak human hands our darlings 
have been safe and shielded; but oh, how 
few of us have faith enough to feel that we 
leave them safe in God's! 

Job Hallowell, at least, was not one of 
the few. Until that last reverse he had 
borne all fortune’s buffetings with quiet 
courage. But this time it was different. 
He was growing old; and at sixty-five years 
of age it was not easy to begin the world 
again. His tall, thin figure began to stoop, 
furrows seamed cheek and brow, and even 
the firm step faltered, until at last there came 
a day when his father’s old silver-mounted 
walking-stick, which for forty years had 
lain idle, found itself called upon onee more 
for active service. 

Poor Hallowell! The stick was a failure, 
after all. Perhaps it was the man’s heart 
that needed a stay. 

For himself, indeed, there was little or 
nothing to fear. He could bear anything; 
but there was Ruth. There came the bitter 
drop; the knowledge that, day by day, the 
time was drawing nearer when she must be 
left to struggle as best she could for bread. 
What could she do to help herself? What 
could he do to save her? 

Day and night Hallowell pondered her 
future, until it sometimes. seemed to him 
that every hour in the day added something 
to his burden of sorrowful perplexity. 





Aad pow, on this stormy February night, 
@ chance hid come to him at last. He had 
but to put out his hand to take enough to 
lift Ruth beyond the reach of want. 

His face was flushed and his eyes were 
shining, as he pushed his way through the 
melting snow-drifts. He was late; and he 
knew that some one in those three rooms 
over the barber shop would be straining her 
eyes to catch a glimpse of his shabby brown 
coat and dingy umbrella. 

Ah! There was the light, and there, too 
the face at the window. Another moment, 
and both had disappeared. 

Ruth was waiting at the top of the stairs, 
lamp in hand, to guide his way up that 
steep ascent. 

‘* You are wet through, I know, Father. 
There are dry clothes ready for you on 
your bed; and I have a cup of tea here for 
you, nice and hot and extra strong.” 

Hallowell’s smile lighted up every feature 
of his rugged face as he bent down to kiss 
her. 

‘Tired, Ruth ? You look badly to-night, 
little girl,” he said, looking at her with 
anxious tenderness. 

“T am just as usual; perhaps a little 
stupid by reason of the storm. I felt it 
coming yesterday. Now go and get dry 
things on, while I make some toast.” 

She smiled brightly at him, and took up 
the toasting fork; but, as Hallowell dis- 
appeared, the smile faded from the pale 
face—pale even in spite of the firelight, 
which touched it now with an unwonted 
glow. 

Hallowell, who had come back uaper- 
ceived, saw the lids droop over the gray 
eyes and a hand steal up to brush away the 
tears that had risen there through very 
weakness. 

‘* Ruth ?” he said, anxiously; and as the 
girl started and forced a smile again, he sat 
down and drew her gently into his arms. 


‘Tell me the trouble, dearie. It is no trifle, 
I know, that brings the tears to my brave 
girl’s eyes. Is it your heart, or the old 
pain in your back? Ruth, do you know, I 
have been thinking matters over, and I am 
resolved that you shall see a good doctor. 
The first fine day I mean to take you to Dr. 
X. He works cures that seem all but mira- 
cles, they say.” 

Ruth shook her head as she put up a 
hand to brush back a lock of soft brown 
hair that had fallen across her eyes, She 
was a long time putting back that lock. 

‘* Why, Father, what would be the use of 
that?” she said, cheerfully, though with a 
tremor in her voice. ‘I shall be better 
when Summer comes. This country air 
and the breezes from the salt water will 
surely do me more good than any medicine. 
Only see my arm!” baring its soft whiteness 
to the elbow. ‘Some day, perhaps, I shall 
be able to boast ot muscle. Who knows?” 

Hallowell sighed as he spanned the arm 
with thumb and forefinger. 

‘*Whoknows, indeed? Who should know 
but Dr. X? Never shake your wise head 
so soberly, little woman. We can afford 
it; and you shall go.” 

Ruth sat silent fora moment. The next, 
two more tears rolled down to find their fel- 
lows. 

‘Afford it! Yes, if you go without but- 
ter, and pretend that you don’t like sugar in 
your tea, and do without a coat next Win- 
ter! Idon’t want you to afford it. The 
money all goes for me, and now — oh 
Father, Father, when I think what a burden 
I am to yuu, I often wish that I were dead! 
It seems too hard that I, the only one left 
to you, should be a cripple, a useless block, 
a drag upon you all my life!” 

The girl’s yoice died away in her throat 
as she laid her face down on the top of her 
crutch, sobbing like a child. 

‘Hallowell folded her closer yet, as he 
drew the tear-stained face against his 
breast. 

‘*My little girl, my little girl,” he said, 
with infinite tenderness. ‘‘ Not a burden, 
Ruth, but all that makes life precious to me. 
Do you think thatI grudge what is spent 
for you, when the best that I can do is so 
little—so little, my darling? I mever feel 


the pinch of povetty.¢xcept through think , 


ing what money could do for you.” 
Ruth turned and put her on about his 


neck and. softly kissed bim. . ‘! Never covet | 
anything for me, Father. I am the happiest 


Hallowell sighed. ‘It’s a hard world, a 
hard world at the best, Rath, and hardest 
of all to the helpless and the poor.” 

‘* And yet,” said Ruth softly, ‘‘there are 
worse trials than that of being poor.” 

Hallowell laughed, not very mirthfully. 

‘* Are there? I cannot imagine anything 
much worse.” 
‘*But I can. Surely it is better to be poor, 
as we are, than rich through the means by 
which some men win money. Come, the 
tea will be bitter if it stands drawing too 
long, and the toast is getting cold. Only 
look at the cream on my class of milk, she 
ended, skimming off a generous spoonful 
for her father’s cup of tea. 

Hallowell smiled back at her across the 
table.as he sat down. There was nothing 
in the way of silver except the teaspoons; 
glass was represented by Kuth’s tumbler, 
bought for five cent at the village grocery 
store; andthe table cloth, always of the 
coarsest, had long since seen its best days; 
but everything was spotlessly neat, and the 
simple meal had an attraction all its own 
to the tired and hungry man. 

‘*This looks comfortable,” he said, smil- 
ing. ‘‘ By the way,” fumbling in his coat 
pocket, ‘‘ wouldn’t a few flowers improve 
it?” 

Ruth, who was pouring out his cup of 
tea, laughed without looking up. ‘‘ Flowers 
in February? Where are they to come 
from?” 

‘“‘From my greenhouse, to be 
There, what do you think of that?” 

After much fumbling, he had found a 
small card-board box, and now held it out 
to Ruth. 

‘Oh, violets!” cried the girl, as she bent 
her face over the tiny bunch, while a soft 
spot of pink grew in either cheek. ‘ Did 
you —— surely you did not buy them, 
Father?” 

“I did nothing so extravagant. Mr. 
Archer tossed them from his coat to the 
waste basket at noon. I picked them up 
and put them in water; and here they are 
as fresh as if they had just been gath- 
ered.” 

“And as sweet. Smell them,” said Ruth, 
lingering lovingly over them. ‘‘ How I 
should like to gather violets! Not such as 
these, you know, but those that grow in 
the woods—great patches of them; and 
every flower has a little face.” 

**So you shall gather them,” said Hallo. 
well, quickly. ‘‘Some afternoon, this 
Spring, when I can get off for half a day, 
we will get a wagon, and drive for a mile or 
two into the country; and you shall gather 
violets and wild flowers to your heart’s con- 
tent.” 

**And afterward go toa farmhouse, and 
have a mug of milk, fresh from the milking 
pail,” finished Ruth with a sigh of pleas- 
ant anticipation. 

‘*Certainly; as much as you can drink. 
Only you must find a better appetite than 
you have to night, to do justice to it.” 

Ruth laughed, and, seeing her father 
watching her, drained the last drop from 
her glass—a poor little pretense that de- 
ceived nobody but herself. 

Hallowell kept eyeing her constantly 
that evening, for the first time in his life 
hardly heeding her cheerful chatter. 

How thin she was! How pale! How 
sunken were the wistful eyes, and how 
pathetic the curves of pain and patience 
around the thin line of the lips! Ah, 
money could do much for her! Money 
could buy tempting food and needed rest, 
and could bring to her side the skill which 
even now, perhaps, might draw her back 
from out the shadow of the gates of death. 

The man sighed a heavy, troubled sigh. 
Ruth looked up at him, wondering within 
herself what this strange preoccupation 
might mean. 

‘* Father?” she said, gently. 

Hallowell looked at her, half-dazed, like 
aman suddenly roused from a troubled 
dream. 

“Did I speak? It was nothing Ruth, 
nothing. I was only thinking of business 
worries.” 

“ Put business aside for to-night. You 
‘know to-morrow is aday of rest. 1 dare 
say that your mind will be clearer on Mon- 

day,” said Ruth, wisely. 

“Yes, to-morrow is Sunday,” Hallowell 

assented, Jeaning back in his chair. ‘I 


sure. 





girl in all the world.” 
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this particular Sanday in the light of a 
nuisance. We are terribly pressed for time 
just now. You have heard, I suppose, 
about this new railway company. Mr. 
Archer is deeply interested in its success or 
failure, as well he may be, considering how 
much money he has put into the venture.” 

“JT thought that he always succeeded,” 
said Ruth, smiling. 

‘So he does. But there are always 
risks, you know. if their plans should, by 
any chance, be made public too soon, it 
would be bad for their precious scheme. 
The old company would give a good round 
sum fora few scraps of information just 
now. It is more than probable, too, that 
the secret may leak out in some way.” 

‘Poor Mr. Archer! How anxious he 
must feel!” said the girl, simply. 

Hallowell laughed. ‘‘‘ Poor,’ indeed. I 
wish you and I were no poorer than he to- 
night. Ruth, what a fine thing it would be, 
if some far off aunt, or uncle, or cousin, 
should suddenly remember us and send us 
a few thousand dollars. St. Paul tells us 
that the love of money is the root of all 
evil. It strikes me that the lack of it is 
almost as bad. I wonder whether men 
ground down their employees in his day, 
paying them just enough to keep body and 
soul together, and building churches and 
heading parish subscriptions with the 
dollars that they saved out of their poor 
workmen’s wages! Ruth, what would you 
do, if you had five thousand dollars? 
Wouldn’t it be heaven to us to have a 
quiet corner somewhere that we could call 
home? A place, for instance, with a patch 
of garden round it, and perhaps grass 
enough for a cow?” 

‘‘And some chickens and bees,” added 
Ruth. ‘I should dearly hke to have some 
bees.” 

Hallowell sighed as he placed his withered 
hand tenderly on her head. ‘‘It would not 
take much to make you happy, little girl.” 

“‘T am happy!” said the girl simply. ‘I 
always shall be, while we are together.” 

‘But you might be happier.” 

Ruth ignored the question. “Tt is 
pleasant, is it not, to build a castle in the 
air, now and then? Do you remember how 
we used to plan our country home, years 
ago, and how I chose the fruit trees for the 
garden, and the white rose that should 
climb beside the door, and the sweet-brier 
and the lilacs that should straggle beside 
the fence, and the clover patch that should 
spread in the sunshine, where the bees 
would hover over it all day long ?” 


“Yes,” said Hallowell, grimly; ‘‘and 
all that might have been, if he had been an 
honest man—that villain who robbed me of 
my hard-earned savings, your little fortune, 
Ruth. Oh, curse »—— 

Ruth put her cold little hand over his 
mouth. ‘* Hush, hush, father! You must 
not. And, though he has robbed us, he is 
poorer to-night than we; for, gaining 
money, he has lost all the rest. He is like 
Esau—poor Esau—who sold his birthright 
for a mess of pottage. What comfort can 
he find in the money for which he sold his 
‘birthright, God given, of clean hands and 
‘a pure heart and an honest name ?” 

Her father laughed. “Is that all you 
know of this world’s wisdom, after living 
here for twenty years? Let me tell you, 
Ruth, a little gilding serves, oftentimes, to 
cover a great deal of dirt; and as to clean 
hands, they don’t help a man in his struggle 
for bread.” 

Ruth looked at him for a moment, in 
grieved and wondering silence, before she 
said, gently: ‘‘ You are not well, to-night, 
Father. You have not been like yourself 
all the evening. Tell me what has gone 
Wrong ?” 

‘Nothing, nothing,” said Hallowell, 
hastily. “But you are sitting up to late, 
little girl. The clock is striking ten. There; 
good night.” 

Ruth gathered her work together, and 
held up her face for the good night kiss 
which her father never failed to bestow. 
Having given it, he began to walk up and 


-down the length of the narrow room. 


Presently Ruth disappeared. Hallowell 
took one or two turns across the room, 
then came and sat down by the. table, hid- 
ing his face in his outstretched arms. How 
long he sat there-he hardly knew. He was 
roused by the sound of the clock striking 
the hour. Looking up, he saw that the 








hands pointed to twelve. He rose, stole 
softly to Ruth’s door and listened. Not a 
sound was to be heard but her soft, regular 
breathing. Hallowell,to make all sure,turned 
the key in the lock before he went back to 
the table, and sitting down again, drew 
out of his pocket a letter. 

He had read that letter so often already 
that he could have repeated its contents 
word for word; but he spread it out under 
the lamp and read it yet once more. 

There they lay before him in plain black 
and white, the terms upon which he could 
purchase all and more than all that he had 
lost. Here was at least one means by 
which he might lift Ruth beyond the reach 
of want. 

Poor Hallowell! His work had been 
faithful and his need was sore. He felt a 
sense of bitter injustice to-night as he sat 
there, disheartened, thinking of that near 
future when, too old to work, he must inev- 
itably be set aside. Andif he murmured 
it would not mend matters. There were 
scores of men who would gladly take his 
place to-morrow, in spite of the hard work 
and the scanty pay. Some of them had 
asked in vain for bread until they were 
well-nigh ready to takea stone. Hallowell 
knew only too well that out of his poor 
earnings there was no chance now for lay- 
ing aside a penny for Ruth. Ruth, her- 
self, trusted in a God who could deliver. 
Hallowell had no such stay. Thus far he 
had been honest, and it seemed to him that 
his honesty had brought him nothing. 
Here, on the other hand, was money which 
was his for the taking. But to win that 
money he must betray the trust committed 
to his hands. David Archer and his 
partners could, perhaps, afford to lose 
their thousands. Could he, Job Hallowell, 
afford to lose his all for the money upon 
which he had set his soul? 

He had dallied with temptation until 
those who would fain bribe him felt safe in 
writing their promises, their demands and 
their conditions. If Hallowell took the 
letter to Mr. Archer, Mr. Archer might 
know that the opposition company were 
men not overscrupulous in matters of 
waysand means. He would know, cer- 
tuinly, that his clerk had not, upon the 
first whisper of bribery, repelled the 
tempter as an honest man should have 
done. 

To accept the offer would give him 
ready money; and with money it would 
go hard with him but that Ruth should be 
made happy. But then again, if she should 
learn the truth? Would he not lose the 
very right to look into her innocent face or 
to touch her with his guilty hand? What 
was it she had said about Esau, who sold 
his birthright for a mess of pottage? Years 
ago, ina crowded city house, the rector of 
a down-town city parish had come to bap- 
tize a dying man. Somebody in the sick 
room, thinking of Ruth, just then lying 
helpless on her bed of pain, had spoken of 
her; and the clergyman, before leaving the 
house, had called to see her. He came 
many times after that. Hallowell did not 
object. Ritualist or Baptist, Methodist or 
Presbyterian, let him believe what he 
pleased and teach what he chose, if his 
teaching brought the slightest passing 
pleasure to Ruth. It brought more than 
that. Gradually it began to dawn upon 
Hallowell that, in some vague way, the girl 
was changed. Hesaw that dogged endur- 
ance of pain was replaced by quiet pa- 
tience, and that, for her who had nothing 
to hope for in this world, there was com- 
fort beyond all words in the thought of a 
life to come. 

And now, to-night, this faith of hers rose 
an impassable barrier between him and the 
temptation to which, in spite of all his code 
of moral honor, he would fain have yielded, 
saying to himself the while, that, in this 
case, yielding was no sin. 

Job Hallowell knew his daughter well 
enough to know that, should his guilt ever 
come to her ears, she would go to a hospital 
among strangers sooner than touca one 
penny of his earnings until he had made 
restitution, even to the uttermost farth- 
ing. 

For Ruth’s sake—there lay the sore temp- 
tation; and yet again for Ruth’s sake he 
dared not sin. 

When at last he put aside the letter he 
unlocked Ruth’s door, and softly opening it, 





stole to her bedside, knelt down beside it, 
and let a tear and a kiss fall upon her un- 
conscious face. The struggle was over; 
and though the victory was not of a kind 
to bring peace to his soul, there was, never- 
theless, a certain sense of quietude and rest 
in the thought that he had put temptation, 
even though at the eleventh hour, securely 
under his feet. 

When Ruth, next morning, half fearing 
she knew not what, watched him with anx- 
ious wistfulness, she found him quiet and 
cheerful as usual. All day he seemed 
wholly occupied in devising some plan by 
which, without much fatigue to herself, she 
could be taken to see the great physician 
whom he had mentioned the evening be- 
fore. 

‘His hours are from nine to two. I could 
manage to take you to his door. Mr. 
Archer will give me an hour’s grace for 
once. There would be nothing gained by 
my going in with you; for you will have to 
wait several hours, they tell me, before your 
turn comes, unless we could go very early. 
The question is, how are you to go 
home?” 

**T could not wait for you ?” 

“Oh, no; that is not to be thought of; 
and you must not go alone, either.” 

‘* Give the idea up,” suggested Ruth, after 
a pause. 

‘“No, no; you must see him!” And 
then, after a longer pause, Hallowell took 
up his hat and abruptly left the room, paus- 
ing in the doorway only long enough to say 
that he would soon come home again. 
Ruth, limping to the window, saw him 
going down the street at a great pace. In 
half an hour he came back, radiant. 

“It is all right, Ruth. Mrs. Jarvis is 
going to town to-morrow, and will call for 
you at noon.” And here Mrs. Jarvis her- 
self, who had come back with her visitor, 
‘*to hearten that poor lamb up a bit,” as 
she expressed it, chimed in with cheery 
good will, to assure Ruth that it was a 
great pleasure to her to be permitted to 
take charge of her helpless little neighbor. 


‘*And by the way, here’s a bit of cake 
for your supper,” went on the good woman, 
producing a good-sized loaf from beneath 
her shawl, and untying her bonnet strings 
preparatory to making herself comfortable 
for half an hour’s chat. ‘It's a pound 
cake. My Amelia Ann made it yesterday. 
That is, she made a batch of cake; for I 
thought she might as well try her hand at 
it; and when she heard me say I was com- 
ing here, nothing would do but that I must 
bring you this tu taste, for luck.” An 
account which might have amazed Amelia 
Ann, had she chanced to overhear it. Mrs. 
Jarvis, longing to add some trifle to the 
poorly-furnished tea-table, had caught up 
the cake, on her way through the kitchen, 
and had hit upon the mention of Amelia 
Ann as a delicate way of bestowing the 
gift. 

Ruth smiled and thanked her, and ate a 
slice of the cake, and listened patiently to 
all Mrs. Jarvis’s well meant exhortations as 
to the necessity of keeping calm and not 
allowing any feeling of nervous dread to 
gain the upper hand. 

‘*Take my word for it, Miss Ruth, it 
never pays to get flustered,” was the good 
soul’s parting remark, as she looked back 
from the doorway, after bidding the girl 
good-night. 

It is to be feared that Mrs. Jarvis would 
have felt that her advice had indeed fallen 
upon stony ground, could she have seen 
Ruth’s face as she timidly rang the bell at 
the Doctor’s door next morning. Hallowell 
was already out of sight around the corner; 
and with him all the girl’s courage had dis- 
appeared. 

‘*A patient? Then you must go to the 
other door, miss,” said the servant who 
opened the door. 

Ruth sighed as she turned toward the 
slippery steps; but, fortunately, she was 
not to be compelled to descend them alone, 
for a young lady who was crossing the hall- 
way caught sight of the little crutch. 
“Never mind, this time, Margaret,” she 
said quickly, and called to Ruth to come 
in. ‘‘ You must not venture to go by your- 
self upon that slippery pavement. Come 
with me, and I will show you the way to 
the office. Perhaps, though, you would 
like to warm yourself first? You look cold. 
No? Then come this way.” 
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She opened several doors, and finally one 
leading into a room tolerably well filled with 
people. ‘‘You must wait for your turn, 
you know. This is the office,” she said, 
and, with a last smile and nod, vanished. 

Ruth sank into a vacant chair and looked 
around her with some curiosity. There 
were eighteen people in the room, many of 
them richly, and all of them well dressed. 
Some were reading, some chatting, and one 
or two were busy over some trifling fancy 
work. Evidently this was the Doctor's 
library; for well-filled book shelves 
lined three sides of the room, and a table in 
the center was scattered over with maga- 
zines, pamphlets, and the morning papers. 
There were several fine engravings on the 
wall, one or two choice bronzes on the 
mantel, and, in a cabinet at the end of the 
room, a fine collection of coins. Two ladies 
were examining these last, and were com- 
menting audibly upon their almost fabulous 
value. 

‘* But then, of course, he can afford it,” 
said one, as she turned to the open fireplace 
and placed a daintily booted foot as close 
as possible to the blazing logs. 


“Oh, dear, yes!” rejoined her compan- 
ion. ‘*They say that this is the finest 
private collection in America. Mr. Knox 
left him all his, vou know, when he died 
two years ago. Fancy taking any interest 
in numismatics!” 

‘It’s the Doctor’s hobby,” said the first 
speaker. ‘‘ An extravagant one, too, in my 
opinion. But then, as I said, he can afford 
it. For my part, I think his charges are 
simply outrageous—but still, what can one 
do? He is Doctor X——; and there is no 
other man living who can be called his rival. 
Why, for that trifling operation, and two 
visits to my cousin, Helen [rary, he 
charged four hundred dollars.” 

Rutlf heard no more. Four hundred 
dollars! That meant, for her father, the 
pay of many months. 

‘I might as well have stayed at home,” 
she thought, despairingly, and so thinking 
fell intoa sorrowful reverie. People came 
and people went; but the girl sat there, 
heeding nothing, until at last some one 
touched her, and reminded her that her 
turn had come at last. She began, slowly 
and painfully, to mount the stairs that led 
to the Doctor’s private office. The noise of 
her crutch preceded her; and, before she 
had climbed half the long flight, some one 
appeared at the top of the stairs, and, after 
one quick glance, hastened to her assist- 
ance, Ruth, stealing ashy glance at him, 
felt that this was none other than the great 
Doctor. 

‘So, he said, having put her gently in 
an easy chair, and brought a footstool for 
the tired feet. ‘* Are you alone?” 

‘‘ Yes sir; that is—” and Ruth explained 
matters, while the Doctor listened atten- 
tively. 

Hm!” he said, rather gruffly, survey- 
iug her as she spoke, with a glance that, 
careless as it seemed, took in every detail of 
her shabby dress. Then, taking up a pen, 
he began to write, questioning her the while. 
‘‘Yourname? Age? Place of residence? 
Very good. How is it that you are alone 
here? Your mother?” 

‘* Is dead,” finished Ruth, as he paused. 

‘* And your sister, brother, father?” 

‘*My father is a clerk ia Mr. Archer's 
office, and could not leave his desk. There 
was no one else to come with me.” 

‘* Ah, I see!” said the Doctor; and as he 
took off his glasses Ruth was struck with 
the exceeding kindness of those keen gray 
eyes, peering at her from beneath those 
bushy eyebrows. 

One or two more questions, skillfully put, 
drew from unsuspecting Ruth all that the 
Doctor wished to know concerning Hal- 
lowell’s worldly affairs. t 

**I know Mr. Archer well, and 1 have 
heard him speak of your father,” he said, 
smiling at Ruth; and, thus encouraged, 
the girl began, with many blushes and 
some stammering, to say that her father 
was not able to pay the doctor's bill at 
once. It was asking a great deal, she 
knew; but if the Doctor would consent to 
wait, and take his money by installments, 
her father would do his best—and there 
the Doctor, whose face had softened 
strangely as he listened to that timid 
plea, cut the speaker unceremoniously 
short. 
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‘* There, there, there, child! Never ako 


about that!” and then, as Ruth tried to 
thank him, he laid a gentle hand upon her 
head. ‘Child, never mind about that, 
either. I know all that your father would 
say. Haven't | a girl of my own? Now 
then, dry your eyes, and do your best to 
answer my questions clearly.” 

The Doctor's face grew grave as the ex- 
amination went on; and it was graver still 
when he at last released her for that day. 

There was trouble, serious trouble, with 
out taking into aceount the heart, for which 
he could do nothing. Later on there must 
be an operation. At present the chief 
thing was to win a little strength for the 
ordeal that lay before her. 

Some of this the Doctor said to Ruth; 
most of it to Mrs. Jarvis, who, by this time, 
was waiting in the room below. 

‘*She must have nourishing food and rest. 
That much can be compassed, | suppose 7” 

** That itcan, sir! And I take shame to 
myself that it hasn't been done before. It’s 
my belief that she’s had very little of what 
you call nourishing food for the past year. 
Why, Friday was a week, | went in there 
at dinner with a bit of custard for her, and 
there she sat witha big plate of fat pork 
and cabbage before her. Mrs. Kline, that’s 
the harber’s wife, takes Miss Ruth her bite 
up-stairs when she gets dinner for her own 
tribe. Not but what salt pork goes down 
well enough when you've been hard at 
work all morning over the wash-tub or 
after the plow. Many’s the time me and 
Jarvis bave made our Sunday dinner off it, 
in old days, and glad to get it, too. But 
Miss Ruth comes of another sort from the 
like of us. 
pose ?” 

‘* Milk,” said the Doctor, promptly, 
‘*and fresh eggs, and rare beef, and good 
brown bread. Such things are not beyond 
small means. Milk and eggs are country 
fare, too,” he added, smiling, ‘‘ or, at least, 
they were in the days when I was a boy on 
my father’s farm.” 

“As simple-like as if he was just any- 
body, instead of the great man he is,” Mrs. 
Jarvis afterward remarked to Ruth. 


She ought to huve wine, I sup- 


The good woman had been profoundly 
impressed by the sight of this quiet looking 
man, whose surgical skill and knowledge 
had earned for him the right to place after 
his name more honorary degrees than there 
were letters in the name itself. 

Mrs. Jarvis appreciated the honor of sit- 
ting by this great man’s fire while he talked 
to her of Ruth in a quiet, genial way that 
set the visitor at her ease before she had 
been in his presence three minutes. But the 
crowning glory came when he shook hands 
with her at parting, opened the door for 
them himself, and, finally, putting a hand 
on Ruth’s shoulder, cheerily assured her 
that, with time and Mrs. Jarvis to assist 
him, he meant to bring her safely through 
her troubles. 

But in spite of Mrs. Jarvis and the Doc- 
tor, in spite of Hallowell’s tender care, in 
spite of her own brave efforts to rally her 
failing strength, Ruth drooped more and 
more. The little crutch stood for days 
together in its corner, while the girl lay 
helpless on her bed, or spent the weary 
hours sitting idle in her easy chair. 

Ruth’s brief day wus ended, and close at 
hand was that quiet evening hour which 
brings all things home. 

One evening in March there came a letter 
from the Doctor. Hallowell, as he read it, 
was divided between gratitude and regret. 

‘** Ruth, only listen. He says he has man- 
aged to get a bed for you in a small hospital 
up town. I wonder how he managed to 
get you in? He says that you will have 
every comfort, and that he will see you 
every day, and—and—” 

He broke off suddenly there. 

Ruth slipped her thin hand into his. 

‘*And you, Father?” 

“T will get a room somewhere in the 
city,” said Hallowell, quickly. ‘‘We will 
not be parted, little girl; not even for the 
little while that'you must spend away from 
home. It will be but a little while, you 
know.” 

** Yes,” Ruth said, mechanically. ‘‘ When 
am I to go?” 

‘To-morrow, if you can manage it.” 

‘Very well,” Ruth answered, quietly. 
She closed her eyes and turned her face 
away. ‘Iam tired,” she said simply. 
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Hallowell looked at her anxiously. 

‘I see you are. Try tosleep. I will go 
down to see Mrs. Jarvis, and ask her to 
help us once more.” 

Ruth made a little gesture of assent; she 
could not speak. 

Presently, as the street door closed after 
Hallowell, she sat up, and stretched out 
her hand for her crutch. Slowly and pain- 
fully she made the circuit of the three 
rooms, her little kingdom, stopping to 
touch every familiar object in a last mute 
farewell. She shed no tears, only, as she 
turned at last, something rose in her eyes, 
taking from her, for the moment, the sense 
of sight. There would be time enough for 
weeping on the morrow, when the last of 
the dear, well-known faces should have 
vanished from her sight. 

But the separation was not absolute; for 
Hallowell boarded in town and came to see 
her every evening. The Doctor, too, was 
sure to bring his cheery presence to 
brighten some part of the day; and an older 
friend, the priest who had come to her 
years ago in her sorrow and trouble, found 
time, amid all his press of Lenten services, 
to spare her a few moments out of his busy 
day. 7 

A fortnight passed very quietly. At the 
end of that time Ruth had an interesting 
piece of news to tell. 

‘* Father,” she began, one evening, ‘the 
Doctor was here twice, to-day.” 

Hallowell nodded. ‘I know: he left a 
note for me,telling me that to-morrow ”—— 

‘*That, before this time to-morrow the 
operation will be over,” said Ruth bravely, 
as Hallowell paused abruptly. 

And when it was over, what then? Of 
what use was this operation—all the opera- 
tions in the world—if, when it was over, 
she must slip back again into the old, 
dreary, burdened life? Hallowell’s love 
could not lift that burden from her 
shoulders; nothing could lift it but money. 
And he had still a last chance to put out 
his hand and take enough for her needs. 
Could he let that last chance go by? 


Only a few short weeks ago, he, Job Hal- 
lowell, had been able to lay temptation 
low. How was it that to-night, he was 
powerless even to struggle against that 
which he had been able to conquer before? 

‘For Ruth’s sake! For Ruth’s sake! 
That was all that he could think of, all that 
he could plead to his own heart, as he bent 
over her to kiss her good-night. 

* You are not going yet, Father,” she 
said, in surprise, for it was yet early. 

‘*T must. I have some business—some 
writing to do for a friend,” Hallowell an- 
swered, stumbling in his statement, and 
speaking with such marked hesitation that 
Ruth looked up at him in renewed surprise. 
He bent over her again, turning back after 
he had reached the door, to give a last kiss, 
and to lay his hand on her head witha 
gesture that in another man would have 
been a prayer. 

Then, without another word, he went out 
into the night. 

‘*For Ruth’s sake!” He had sinned for 
her, for her alone, and yet, if she should 
ever learn the truth— 

Even in his own heart Hallowell was 
afraid to face the thought of what would 
follow if she ever, by chance or mischance, 
came to know of his sin. And now, though 
the money was his, bought with that which 
was dearer to him than life itself, he could 
not so much as frame a lie by means of 
which to tell Ruth that a way was opened 
to provide for future years. 

With those pure eyes reading his face 
Hallowell knew that the falsehood would 
betray him and die upon his lips. 

The curtains were drawn close in Ruth’s 
window, he saw next morning, as he went 
up the steps of the hospital. Doubtless 
she was resting before the operation. The 
front door stood open, and he went in with- 
out ringing, and turned into the small 
reception-room where, at this hour, the 
house physician was usually to be found. 
The room was empty, except for one man, 
a tall, slight man, in the garb of a priest. 
Hallowell, who had seen him once or twice 
before, knew that this was Ruth’s old 
friend, the rector. 

‘* Have you seen her?” Hallowell began 
eagerly, not even waiting to bestow a greet- 

ing upon his companion. ‘The Doctor is 





not here yet. Is he? Can I see her before 
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he comes?” He fumbled in his pocket and 
produced a tiny bunch of violets. ‘1 
should like to give her these, if it could be 
managed.” 

‘* You can take them up-stairs presently,” 
said the other. ‘‘The Doctor has been 
here, and is gone again. There will be no 
operation to-day.” 

“Then I will go up-stairs at once,” said 
Hallowell, quickly. 

The priest laid a gentle hand on the old 
man’s shoulder. 

‘* Wait a moment, Mr. Hallowell,” ‘he 
said in a voice that trembled so that even 
Hallowell’s ears caught the strange vibra- 
tion. 

‘* What is it?” he cried. ‘‘ You are keep- 
ing something back from me. Why was 
there no operation? Not’—and then as 
the terrible truth flashed upon him, he 
staggered back with one cry. 

‘Dead! Oh, God, not dead!” 

The priest bent his head in silence for a 
moment, before he spoke. 

‘* Yes,” he said, gently,” Ruth is dead.” 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Puzzles,” Tue INDEPENDENT, New York, 








QUINCUNX, 
_* *# © 


*_* * #* 

Word across: 1, Striplings; 2, a piece of 
French money ; 3, a brave man ; 4, moved ewiftly ; 
5, an ancient name, 

Inclines from right to left: 1, A consonant; 
2, a species of tree: 3, those who work; 4, a 
kind of silk; 5, a number; 6, a consonant. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT, 1irx. 
FAMILIAR SAYING, 


** And like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.” 
Author—Samuel Butler. (Hudibras.) 


ARITHMOREMA, 
Mill, or MILL. 
Mimic, or MIMIC, 
Mix, or MIX. 
Dill, or DILL. 
Vivid, or VIVID. 

SYNCOPATIONR, 

gu E at 
gr Ain 
be G et 
mu L se 
br E ad 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

JAMB 
URGE 
NEAR 
ISER 
PERI 
EASE 
RODS 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 18TH. 


TRIANGLE, 
a 
esn 
ec ti 
00 em 
uo ea 
t p i pd 
re e v 
e at t € 
m ra r 
eberylorac a4 
m a a r 
no 2 v r 3 ei 
th a u ao 
robin minim 


eu perry 62 i as ti oO 8.» 
FAMILIAR SAYING. 
“He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still,” 
Author--Samuel Butler, (Hudibras.) 


CUBE, 
eo a.a b 0,2 23 .8.m 
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e e¢ a t 
salamander r 
a v i i 
1 a g t 
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t i t o 
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i »@ eg 3 
oo lo 
2<¢e@¢ tt a.9 8 6 





MOSQUITOES AND MALARIA. 





Mavaria affects swamps, jungles, ponds, 
marshes, pools and localities where mosqui- 
toes invariably abound. 

Malaria is seldom developed at a tempera- 
ture below 60 degrees F. This temperature 
is likewise necessary for the development 
of the mosquito. 

The ‘‘ active agency ” of malaria ceases at 
32 degrees F. e ‘‘active agency ” of the 
mosquito is paralyzed, if not quite killed, at 
the same temperature. 

Malaria is most abundant and virulent as 
we approach the equator and _ sea-coast. 
Equatorial regions are, as is well known, 
infected with swarms of insect plagues, 
mosquitoes among others; so also on sea- 
coasts these insects accumulate. 

Atmospheric currents transmit malaria 
to considerable distances—even several 
miles—a statement equally true of mos- 
quitoes. 

Malaria is said to have an affinity for 
dense foliage, the latter preventing its 
further transmission when the wind is blow- 
ing from malarious localities. In other 
words, mosquitoes, wafted from their nurse- 
ries (Swamps and the like), will lodge in 
and accumulate by dense foliage, timber 
belts, etc., which, therefore, offer an ob- 
struction to their further transmission. 

Malaria may be developed in previously 
healthy localities by making excavations, 
as for railroads, canals, etc. When water 
accumulates in these excavations, amosqui- 
to-nursery would be furnished; and thus 
these insects would have opportunities 
for rapid multiplication, which did not be- 
fore exist. 

Periodical fevers disappear from any re- 
gion as it becomes thickly settled, cleared 
up, and the swamps and ponds drained; to 
the extent that this takes place, so far are 
mosquitoes disturbed in their propagation, 
and besides they are more exposed to their 
ornithological foes. 

While malaria is almost inert during the 

day itis most dangerous after the sun is 
down; while the mosquito is, for the most 
part, harbored in the woods and weeds 
during the day, it comes out after sunset, 
and indulges in its piercing (inoculating) 
habit. 
_ Bleeping exposed in the night air greatly 
increases the danger. A person awake will 
move about or otherwise brush aside the 
insect that would bite him if asieep. 

A comparative security is afforded in 
malarious districts by the use of a fire. 
Into lamps and light the mosquito reckless- 
ly flies, and with fatal result. 

Malarial diseases are more prevalent, and 
mosquitoes are more abundant toward the 
latter part of Sumnrer and in Autumn. 

Malaria is averted even by canvas cur- 
tains, gauze veils, and mosquito nets. It 
would scarcely be claimed that marsh air 
would, by such articles, be intercepted, 
though their efficacy against mosquitoes is 
unquestioned.— Hachange. 


SUMMING UP THE RESULTS OF A 
YEAR’S TREATMENT, 


A Lapy patient in Lockpor N. Y., thus sums 
up the results ofa year’s Compound Oxygen 
Treatment : 

“Tt is now a ne since I commenced usin 
the Oxygen, and I can readily sum up the g 
results of the Treatment. Itis hardly too much 
to say that Iam infinitely better. I am stronger 
in every way and rarely suffer now from the ulter 
exhaustion which was my usual condition before. 
Icannot remember the time when I have been 
so free from headache as during the past year. 
My physician a in my improvement and 
assures me that I am going to get well.” 

Our “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery om | mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and 
large record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., 
and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free, Address, Drs, SraRKEY & Paen, 1109 
and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, 


- HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 


It is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rapgements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the physical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Neryous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 
_—— 
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wn eaaes waees ALL ELSE FAILS, fm 
dt Use in time. "Bold by druggists. [= 


CONSUMPTION. 











FRESH EVERY HOUR. 


BONEBONS, CHOCOLATES. 


For purity of material and deliciousness of 


PAC KAGES Pee ie Ee ANTWHERE 


Between 17th and 18th Streets, New York 
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WILCOX 
Silver Plate Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINEST QUALITY 
ELECTRO PLATE. 


FACTORIES: 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
SALES-ROOM: 

6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 








HAVING A LARGE AND ELEGANT As- 
SORTMENT OF 


FINE 
FURNITURE, 


CONSISTING OF 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING 
AND BED-RCOM SETS, 


WE SHALL, DURING THE PRESENT 
SEASON, OFFER EXTRAORDI- 
NARY INDUCEMENTS TO 
PARTIES ABOUT 
FURNISHING. 


B. L. SOLOMON'S SONS, 


Union Square and 16th St. 
FACTORY, 
211 and 213 Wooster Street, N. Y. 


Send on two, three, or tive 
dollars for a retail box,by ex. 
press, of the best candice in 
The LF, put up in hand- 
— boxes. All ou ctly pure. 


Suitable for meee aN 
Address BUN’ teri Confectioner, 
ison St., Chicago, 








Established 1853. 
KEYSTONE Slate and Soapstone Works, 


SUATE MANTELS: 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 
Slate Ce | Soapstone Work on hand or made to order. 
JOs. 8. MILLER & BRO., Manufacturers. 

“Office and ©. ft 1210 Ridge Avenue. 
Factory, 1211 & 1213 Spring ‘Garden St. Philadelphia, 
Send | Jor Lustrated Catalogue and ‘Price-L 


‘COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 


and Rockers. Strong, durable, and comfortable. No 
Bree trashy stuff, but good, honest it home-comforts. 
Brecial wy t to NCUA, Send 8’ p for cata- 
to F. A. Ry Mottville, nondaga 
Conan New , C 
_For sale | by all ‘first-Class | Furniture Dealers. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


House Furnishers, 


French, English and Domestic 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue. 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


W. Hi. Harrison & Bros. 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


ceaRTE SD 
er AND FIREPLACES 


of ’ A BPECIALTY. 

’ £4 Also fond et rnqces and EB nges. 
strated ‘a 0; ie. 

1436 Chestnut strect. Puiledcineee 


AS GOOD AS NEW!! 


OLD Gold Pens made as good as new. ciate th 
pen and 60 cents charges by mail. Can be altered into 

Stub.,” if desired, Address, E. L. WALRATH, 
University Block, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Ray AND 
HALLETT, | }* 


hs FURNACES, 
SPLENDID » FIREPLACE oe 


uz a WARREN RANGE, 


« SPLENIED ” > Pe sore,’ | ° 
MANOFACTURYD BY 
FULLER, WARREN & (CO, 
THOY. XN. eae LD BY " 
906 Water ow Tete. 














FIN J.H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N.Y. Head-quarters for purchase, sal, 
and exchange of duplicate Wedding Presents. Silver-ware refinished and sold 40 per 


cent. below manufacturer’s cost. Watches wholesale and retail. Gold 
stem winders, $25, up. Sil- OLD MIN ver, $15, up. Exceptionally fine old mine Dia- 


monds a specialty. Carefully matched pairs, $40, #75, $100, $150, 


#200, $300, to #3,000. Engagement and Wedding rings, #3 to > #1, 000. DIAMONDS 











250,000 in use. 


Price greatly reduced, 





you want to write 3 letters 
with the “NEWLY orb re neaee try hay indorse rece thy or take notes? If #0, you cannot afford to be 


PEN. ._ Thi lly in b d 
= fer 5 forty night's use, “> nbd. ready, never Gale or or blots, and will last for" cares 1 ng, no “ 7 excite 


‘old, rubber, and platinum, substances entirely Indestructible Inclose 82 to THE CROSS PEN 
COMPANY. 79 Franklin Street, Boston, and you will receive this Pen by reg 
a directions complete, together witha liberal supply of ink for ase 4 ees vin ws as os cd 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 


Corner 14th Street, Union Square, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


of High Quality and in Artistic Designs. 
Complete Outfits for the Table, 


and Presentation Articles. 


The New Indestructible and imperishable 
(t Decoration for Walls, Ceilings, Fur- 
niture and Art Objects, in 


SOLID RELIEF. 


The most perfect and beautiful of all Wall Decorations. High 
Art Designs in SOLID RELIEF, Avoids flat designs and naked 
walls. Perfectly water-proof. Can be washed. Excludes cold, 
damp and draughts. Price quite moderate. Now in use in 
Public and Private Dwellings, Public Halls, Hotels, Offices and 
Homes of the people, 


FR. BECK & CO., New York, 


Sole Agents for the United States, 
Sold by all reliable Architects, Decorators, Furniture, Wall-Paper and other Art Dealers 
throughout the United States. 


Descriptive Pamphlet forwarded ‘Upon pplication. 
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Wall Payers aud Window Shates, 


PLAIN AND FRESCO PAINTING. 


O. D. CASE’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
837 BROADWAY, ° ° ° Corner 13th Street. 


LYONS FACE ARE FAST PILE ° Harper's Basar. 
GUARANTEED. 




















| The best service is given by 
the NONPAREIL VELVETEENS; 

| they cannot be distinguished | 
from silk velevts. 

eo——___“___-- ——-® 





“Nonpareil” 


. Velveteen. 
sera a 


eae e most ten. 





The most Fashionable Dress Material of the day. The Broche is 
the Best Woven Velveteen Broche in the market, 


WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 








THE ANTHONY 
Wrought lron Furnace, 





A SANITARY HEATER. 


Combining every improvement found in other 
Furnaces, besides many new and valuable patented 
features peculiar to iteelf. 

It is absolutely and permanently gas and dust tight, 
delivers a uniform degree of heat without wasting 


any in the cellar, and can be run as 
Stove. 

By the use of our Patent Dual Grate all ashes and 
clinkers can be readily removed without poking the 
fire or opening a door, 

Send for our new Book on Heating and Ventilation 
It is a complete manual on these subjects. 

Estimates furnished for all parts of the country. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co., 
i ide on 
52 & 54 Union St., 


We rneninaraze 


JARTISTIC 
ELIABLE 


AND 


| BASLE 
rmiture 


'6XBEast20"Stny 
‘HOTELS, ETC. 


The Palmer House, 


CHICAGO, 
WILLIS HOWE, Managing Partner. 


American and European Plan. 


ENTIRELY FIRE-PROOF. 
750 ROOMS. 


~DELAVAN HCJsE, 


easily as «a Parlor 












ALBANY, N. ¥ 
This large and popales hovel on May let last passed 
under our mapagem have made extensive 


changes and hinprowerng Oo * redecorating, painting 
and refurnishing the whole house. 


‘T. ROESSLE, = & CO., 
PROPRIET 


~ UNION SQUARE “HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEY 08a, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Prov. ctors 


THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This hotel, since January lst, has been enlarged by 
adding “The Sumner House.” It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy and Johneon 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors, a 


NEW HOTEL LAFAYETTE, 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT ST3., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
AMERICAN 


AND 
EUROPEAN PLANS. 
Choice rooms, with hoeed, far for s per day and upsrend. 


carte eek” Lee MALAI Be 
COMMUNITY CANNED GOGDS, 


including pewmtprepemmne } ny Fon 5 and Pow 











musiTY (Limited), Community, N. ¥. 
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Farm and Garden. 


\The Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or ti that 
will make this department more valuable to thoee 
of our eubsecribera who feel epecially interested.) 








BULB ITEMS. 


BY MES. MARY E. WILLIAMS. 








TUBEROSES AND THEIR OULTURE. 


lr florists were something less reticent con- 
cerning the blooming habits of many plants it 
would bean advantage to all interested in grow- 
ing them—tuberoses especially—since nothing 
can be more discouraging to beginners than the 
uncertainty which attends their cultivation. 
Several of my friends have given up in despair, 
not knowing what to do next, As for myself, I 
walked in darkness many a year before I learned 
their secret, In an order once received there 
were, among other plants and bulbs, two tube- 
roses, The Winter had beer unusually open, 
and about the last of February all the fruit trees 
were in fall bloom. 

Deluded into the belief that Spring had in- 
deed come, I planted the bulbs and awaited re- 
sults. The place selected was a shady spot at 
the north end of the house, the worst for the 
purpose I could possibly have chosen. In the 
meantime the weather became intensely cold, 
the ground froze to a depth of several inches, 
and we had hail and snow, accompanied by cut- 
ting winds, all through the month of March, 
Of course all the fruit was cut off; and all who 
had made gardens had their labor for nothing. 

I thonght ruefully of my bulbs, supposing 
their destruction inevitable. In June, however, 
they came up, grew rapidly, and bloomed in 
August. 

They were replanted the following Spring, 
with allthe bulbs or pips which had formed the 
previous season attached, I expected a large in- 
crease of flowers, but it is needless to state that 
in this I was disappointed ; there were no flowers 
either that year or the next, and three seasons at 
least had passed before another blossom ap- 
peared, 

Supposing that I had failed in some important 
point, I kept on experimenting ; but always, after 
the first year’s disappointment, removing the 
small bulbs, to prevent exhaustion of those I 
thought sufficiently matured to bloom ; but to no 
purpose. So the years waned and waned, 

This year I am amply repaid for all my wait- 
ing and watching. ‘hey have not only given a 
very satisfactory amount of bloom, but are still, 
in October, throwing up flower spikes in various 
stages of development, pledges of purity and 
fragrance for months to come. I have a large 
bed of them that will come forward next year, 
anda large amount of bulbs to depend on for 
some time to come, if needed. The outcome of 
my experience is this—that the tuberose bulb 
blooms but once; that, once having bloomed, 
their flower mission is accomplished ; that, under 
favorable circumstances, they will bloom in from 
three to five years from the initial develop ment 
of the pip; that the small bulbs or pips should 
always be removed from the parent, and culti- 
vated with care till the blooming period arrives ; 
that they should be taken from the open ground 
before there is danger from frost, and after dry- 
ing sufficiently kept in a warm, dry place near a 
fire, or in a warm, dry cellar. It willenable one 
to know which has bloomed to tie all such to- 
gether by their stalks and keep them separate. 
In this part of Southern Ohio we can usually 
plant all sorts of tender bulbs as early as the 
middle of April. Wash-day, whatever it may be 
to me, is a delight wo every plant in the garden. 
Monthly roses seem to “chirk” up under the 
genial influence of soapsuds, and the tuberoses 
never look as cheery as after a liberal supply has 
been given them. They like a deep, rich soil, a 
sunny situation, and an abundance of water. 

CYOLAMEN PERSICUM. 


The seeds of this beautiful Winter-blooming 
plant germinate in from three to six weeks, A 
small bulb, not larger than a balsam seed is 
formed, sending up a solitary leaf. This, which 
seems to be rudimentary, dries off in a few 
weeks ; but the bulb continues to increase in size 
slowly,and after the roots get a fair start, sever- 
al leaves and buds begin to show themselves at 
the curious little protuberances which form the 
crown. 

As soon as these appear, it is well to place the 
plant where it will be exposed to the sun a part 
of the day; morning is the best time. By this 
treatment a low, wide-spreading, symmetrical 
mass is formed, and the bulb, which is rather 
coarse, completely hidden. 

The bud and leaf start at about the same time ; 
but the former develops so much more slowly 
that the leaf has attained its full proportions 
before the tiny bud has quite decided as to its fu- 
ture course, 

The young bulb may send up a bud or two the 
second year, but increases in size and beauty of 
flowers as the seasons pass. I have some several 
years old, one of which will this Winter produce 
a large namber of blooms. 

We read that in Palestine, where the cyclamen 





grows wild, the flower stem, after the petals have 
dropped, elongates, makes a downward curve, 
and buries its fleshy seed-pod in the ground. 
Noting this peculiarity, when the stem, not for- 
getful of its oriental custom, began its downward 
curve, I watched its ineffectual attempts at self- 
interment with interest. The pot’s diameter was 
much too limited for its purpose ; and it seemed 
to lack the instinct to secommodate itself to cir- 
cumstances, The curve gradtially became more 
acute, but not sufficiently so to get within the 
desired inclosure, 

Seeing that it had done all it could and had 
failed, I came to the rescue, and buried it secure- 
ly. But it was not to be 80 easily 
satisfied. Ina few days it had resurrected it- 
self. I then, with a bent broom splint, fastened 
it down to the surface of the soil; but it still 
seemed uneasy, and I again released it. 

That was all it asked for; it merely wished to 
‘rest its head upon the lap of earth ” ; and there 
it quietly remained for two months, where its 
seeds fully matured. The crown of the cyclamen 
bulb ought always to be left uncovered. 

I think the reason of its refusal to be buried 
was that the succulent stem attached to the pod 
would decay if covered and leave it without the 
means to obtain nourishment from the parcnt 
bulb sufficient to ripen the seeds, 

I experimented with one afterward, keeping it 
buried in spite of itself, and found it to be eo s at 
least the gjem decayed and I never was able to 
find the seed-pod, The question then arises: Do 
they really bury themselves in Palestine? 

The cyclamen can be turned out of the pot in 
May if desired and left in the open ground till 
August, with only enough moisture to keep it 
from being entirely dry, I usually leave mine in 
the pots, as I can better regulate matters, in case 
the weather should be too wet ; as, when not in a 
growing state, they need but little water and are 
apt to decay if kept too moist. 

SMILAX. 


The smilax, a fasciculated, bulbous-rooted 
climbing plant, though of easy culture, is not in 
as common use as it should be, many being 
deluded into believing them dead, and then leav- 
ing them to become so, when the roots are alive 
and only taking a rest. After blooming the 
plant dies down to the surface of the soil, but 
the currant-like fruit remains on and matures, 
The blossom is small and scarcely can be seen 
when the vines are in a vigorous state, hidden as 
it is by the leaves; neither is the fruit pretty, but 
they both accomplish their mission and the vines 
are attractive enough of themselves to make up 
for all deficiences, One year I had a window 
curtained with it. It was beautifal and attracted 
much attention, but died down after blooming, as 
is its habit, soon springing up again, I never 
suffer myself to be without a few pote of it; and 
by planting the seed one can always have it on 
hand to cut from for bouquets or other pur- 
poses, An acquaintance, who had a small green- 
house, informed me that she had sold several 
dollars’ worth of cuttings from one plant, scarcely 
missing what had been sold. 

GLADIOLI, 


A flower garden, whatever else it may have in 
the way of brightness and beauty, is incomplete 
without a bed of the gladioli. The bulbs once 
planted, unlike the tuberose, are sure to bloom. 
I have cultivated them for a long time, and have 
never been disappointed. No matter how dry or 
hot the weather may be, they go steadily on, de- 
veloping leaf, bud and blossom, each at its 
appointed time. 

I began with three bulbs, but have now a 
sufficient number from them to plant a large 
bed. They do not increase as rapidly as the 
tuberose and some other bulbs, but they make 
up in rich colors all they lack in that respect. 

They require deep, rich soil, a sunny situation, 
and ought to be rather deeply planted, or the 
heavy rains will uncover andinjure them. Some 
of my friends leave their gladiolus bulbs in the 
open ground through the Winter ; but this does 
not seem to hasten their blooming season; 
besides, the new bulb forms above the old one, 
bringing it too near the surface for safety during 
the inclement weather of February and March, 
two of the most trying months of the twelve, on 
account of the sudden “cold snaps” and as sud- 
den thaws. One Winter we lost a valuable col- 
lection of tulips from this cause alone. 

SYRACUSE, OHIO, 





RYE MEAL FOR COWS. 


Ir a farmer has rye of his own raising, that he 
wishes to turn into cash at the present time, and 
would use that cash for purchasing corn meal for 
feeding to his milch cows, he will probably find, 
by the time he has paid commissions and freights 
on each lot, that the corn meal will cost him as 
much per pound as he will get for his rye. The 
question will then naturally arise, how much is 
gained by the exchange. If rye meal were a food 
unfit to feed a cow it might be well to make the 
exchange. Many persons doubtless believe that 
corn meal is worth much more for feeding pur- 
year meal, though the latter has usu- 

brought the higber price in market. 

Rye meal is often given to oe ACD 
for its supposed medicinal effect upon the sys- 





tem, especially the bowels, atid ftom this cus- 
tom the belief may have gained currency that 
this kind of grain would be ulistiited for orditi- 
ary feeding. This, We believe, is a mistake ; ind 
while we wollld tarely eéomniend any one kind 
of grain to Be fed alone to cattle, we should not 
hesitate to feed rye quite freely with other 
grains, whenever the prices were such as to make 
its feeding economical from the money point of 
view. 

The chemists give the following figures, show- 
ing the relative proportions of nutritive elements 
in rye and corn in one hundred parts! 


Cofn. Rye. 
WARE e000 0 v0.00 800050 0008s s86besecc0ee 144 14.3 
Organic matter... ...........:ss0-0++ 83.5 $3.7 
Bcc sderstdecoescccaddcsssceubsccests 2.1 2.1 
AMDUMON..... ccccccccocrccsdeedsscoe 10.0 11.0 
Carbo-hydrates, etc.............0++% 65.0 69.2 
Crude Aber........:.c0005-..ctecceee ee BS 3.5 
FOR, CRO. crcdcocdcccccoccvccccecesescose 7.0 2.0 


There is nothing in these figures to indicate 
that rye is not a good grain to feed whenever 
the price is as low or lower than the price of 
corn meal, 

While looking over the dairy herd of Mr. Jo- 
seph S, Perry, of Worcester, a few weeks ago, 
we noticed that he was feeding his cows with a 
ration of gtain made up in part of rye meal. 
Since returtiing home We wrote to Mr, Perry, 
asking his opinion of the value of rye as com- 
pared to corn meal for feeding cows for milk, 
and received the following reply, which will 
doubtless interest many readers of the Farmer, 
who are in doubt as to the best method of dis- 
posing of a surplus of rye grown on the farm: 

‘*As regards the feeding of rye,” writes Mr. 
Perry, ‘‘I would say that I have used it the past 
year, more or less, and am satisfied that it is 
equal in value to Indian corn for making milk, 
as faras quantity is concerned. The color of 
the milk is not as yellow as that made from corn ; 
but as to its quality I have had nocomplaint. I 
have no doubt that it makes excellent milk, and 
I shall continue to feed it as long as the price is 
less than that of corn, or until further experi- 
ence shall convince me that it is not of equal 
value,” 

There has been a large amount of rye har- 
vested in New England the present Summer, and 
on account of the relatively low price as com- 
pared with former years, many are in doubt 
what to do with it. Our advice would be to mix 
it with corn and grind them together, and feed 
to any and all kinds of farm stock, A farmer in 
Rhode Island thinks he saves something by hav- 
ing rye mixed with the ears of corn he carries to 
mill to be cracked and ground. His miller 
charges a certain price for grinding the ears, 
basing the rate on the measured bushel after 
cracking, The cracked corn and cob being quite 
coarse, considerable rye may be mixed with it in 
the measure before grinding, without increasing 
the bulk aa much as if the two were measured 
separately. The profit from feeding rye need 
not belooked for, however, chicfly in one’s 
ability to get the better of the miller. It is a 
valuable food given with other grains, and 
should not be sacrificed from any prejudice con- 
cerning it.--New England Farmer. 


——————j ———— —___—__—. 


COWS CHEWING BONES. 


Wuy do cows chew bones? Why do not all 
cows chew them? Probably there are farmers 
who honestly believe that because their own 
cows will chew bones if they can find them, all 
cows will do so ; but this is a mistake, an‘ a little 
wider observation would show it assuch. Sucking 
calves rarely chew anything until they are old 
enough to begin to eat hay or other solid food. 
A weaned calf is apt to chew almost anything it 
ean get hold of. Chewing bones, lapping barn 
boards, eating old leather, whips, boots, woolen 
clothing, and the manure from grain-fed horses, 
are all indications that the cows want something 
that they do not findin their regular food, or 
else, that they have lost their appetite and have a 
constant craving, or an abnormal condition of the 
digestive organs. A perfectly healthy cow will be 
fully satisfied with heathful food, such as grass 
or hay, just as a young, heathly calf will be per- 
fectly satisfied with its mother’s milk taken in 
Nature’s way. 

Forty years ago the cows kept on Pine Hedge 
farm would all gnaw bones when they could get 
them, just as do other cows on some of the ad- 
joining farms at the present time. The best 
cows, those giving the most milk, were the most 
persistent bone-chewers, while the oxen and 
young stock, and the farrow cows, or those giv- 
ing little milk, rarely noticed a bone when they 
had achance. We never heard of an ox acquir- 
ing the habit of chewing bones, and much doubt 
if one ever did. 

Did anybody ever think how much bone ma- 
terial there is contained in the annual product 
of a good dairy cow? How many calf frames 
would that milk build up? And who of ‘us has 
reckoned up how many pounds of bone material 
have been taken from our cow pastures that have 
been fed close every Summer for fifty or a bup- 
dred years ? Why is it that almost ali farmers 
are agreed that bone phosphate is better suited 
to the needa of their land than any other form 





almost any other kind of fertilizer ? Simply te- 
catise, undet out éystent of éellitig attimals atid 
milk, We have beeii dejiletitig our soils Sf tlie 
borie elements. The cows tliat chew bone’ nidat 
are generally those which have been kept in pas- 
tures that ha¥e riot beei plowed of maniired for 
a long term of years; and in which the animals 
are compelled to get their entire living for sev- 
eral months during the Summer season. 
Farmers, who have new pastures, those which 
produce red or white clover bountifully, or who 
feed daily libefal rations of gfain to thelt coWs, 
are rately troubled by Having them acduite this 
disagreeable Habit. Wheat bran; on account of 
its large content of bone material, makes an ex- 
cellent food for cows in this condition, arid if 
generously and continuously fed in liberal quan- 
tities, will, we believe, cure any cow of the habit, 
if she is not otherwise diseased. We could point 
to two pastures, lying on opposite banks of 4 
small stream, on one of which the feed is alWays 
good, while of the ther it is a8 constantly poot: 
The difference it the feed is catised Solely by the 
difference in the chatactek of the soil. One ik 4 
thin, sandy gtavel, Which produces only the 
poorest kitid of vegetation, while the other is a 
deep, fine loam, where white clover and June 
grass both thrive in perfection. In one of these 
pastures cows may run all Summer long and 
never notice a bone in their path, while in the 
other a bone would be among the first things to 
be picked up. We have seen cows stand and 
chew a bone for hours at a time—certainly a 
most unsatisfactory occupation of their time. 

After we commenced feeding bran and other 
grain freely to our cows in Summer, while at 
pasture, their habit of chewing bones was en- 
tirely cured, But one Summer, when bran was 
dearer in market than corn meal, the bran was 
withheld for a few weeks, and corn meal given 
in its stead. Now, corn meal isa rich food, but 
it does not contain nearly so large a proportion 
of bone material as good wheat bran, After 
feeding it a few weeks, the best cow in the herd 
was one day observed chewing a bone ; and after 
a while all the cows in the herd began to chew 
bones when they could find them, the poorest 
cows getting the taste for them last. We soon 
found that wheat bran, even at the higher price, 
was the cheaper food for our cows, and com- 
menced feeding it again when the trouble 
ceased. Since that time wheat bran has been 
fed daily to every animalin milk, and not one 
has ever been known to chew bones. We should 
have had no hesitation at any time during the 
past ten years in offering to give away any cow 
in our herd that we could find chewing a bone, 
or that could be induced to chew one that might 
be placed before her, 

Bone meal is often recommended for curing 
cows of bone sickness, and we should have no 
objection whatever to feeding it, if they would 
eat it, as they sometimes will ; but we should 
prefer giving them their bone material in a more 
natural form in their food. Raw bone cannot 
be as readily digested in the stomach of a cow a8 
good clover hay, and the bran of wheat, which 
contains the bone, but in a more available form, 

We have written the above because we have 
recently seen a letter in one of our exchanges, 
from a correspondent of high repute, who seems 
to believe that all cows will chew bones when 
they can get them. He is undoubtedly sincere 
in his belief, as we are in ours. Possibly a wider 
observation would modify one opinion or the 
other. We would esteem it a favor if readers of 
the Farmer, who have had experience, or have 
observed the habits of cows in this regard, 
would send us the results of their experience or 
observation. None of us are too wise to learn. 
—wN. E. Farmer, 
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CROSSING DIFFERENT BREEDS 
OF POULTRY. 


WE have heard of people—novices in poultry 
raising—talking and writing upon the subject of 
poultry, and stating as facts things they learned 
in a hearaay way, without investigating the mat- 
ter for themselves, but jumping at conclusions at 
once, without stopping to think. of the ridicu- 
lousness of the assertions made. 

We once heard a person say he could raise any 
kind of birds he desired by simply crossing one 
variety with another. We have tried the experi 
ment for years; but have had no results from 
which we were satisfied with our undertaking. 
We have crossed Dorkings and Black Spanish, 
for the purpose of getting the characteristics of 
the Dorking impregnated with those of the 
Black Spanish. The crossing was anything but 
satisfactory, as far as giving the flesh of the 
cross the table qualities of the Dorking. Th 
size proved larger than the Dorking, oat ae 
laying qualities were not unlike those of t ¢ 
i ce eggs being large and chalky white in 

pearance. But the flesh of the fowls lacked 

plump and buttery appearance of the Dor- 





S, ligh are as strongly in fayor of the 
ogking table bird as we ere roe 
for their laying Sri ere 

White Legborns for seven successive years, We 
canspeak of their egg-progueing qualities without 
the fear of contradiction. No breed of fowls 





of commercial menure? Why is it that crops 
respond to bone phosphate more readily then to 
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prolific layers and non-sitters than the Leghorn 
variety of fowls ; and were we going to select a 
variety for egg producing, we should select that 
variety. 

We have been breeding the Plymouth Rock 
fowls this year, with ill success, With us they 
have provedan inferior fowl as an egg producer, 
and as for sitting purposes are anything but 
what they should be, being heavy and fussy 
while in the process of incubation. Their size 
is against them also as mothers, being too indo- 
jent and lazy a8 food hunters to scratch for their 
young. Their size is in their favor for market 
purposes, being of the golden and buttery color 
of the Dorking, though of coarser flesh than 
that variety. We think them not unlike the old- 
fashioned Dominick breed-of fowls of years ago. 
Every farmer who does not breed for fancy 
points, and wants & good breed for market pur- 
poses, cannot do better, to our mind, than keep 
and rear a good flock of Plymouth Rocks. Their 
golden legs attract the attention of the epicu- 
rean the moment he visits our market stalls. We 
understand that this variety of bird can be pro- 
duced by crossing a Black Spanish cock with 
good-sized healthy White Leghorn hens of two 
years of age. This is only hearsay ; but we should 
be glad to hear from experimenters, through 
the columns of the Monthly, in regard to this 
matter, 

Our experience in poultry raising this season 
has been the worst we ever had. Out of seventy 
odd eggs set of the Plymouth Rock variety we 
have succeeded in rearing only fifteen chicks ; 
while, on the other hand, we have reared at least 
twenty out of every twenty-six eggs set of the 
Leghorn and Duckwing Game cross. The chicks 
produced from this cross seem healthy and very 
active. We gave the eggs to Duckwing Game 
hens, which make first-class, active mothers. 
They prove intense foragers and watchful 
mothers of their chicks. How the egg-producing 
qualities of this mixture will turn out time alone 
will tell. Our man thinks they will make a num- 
ber one table bird. One thing is certain, we 
never raised a lot of more healthy chicks than 
they appear. They have the form of the Leg- 
horn combined with the active qualities of the 
Game. Color, a mongrel in mixture.— Poultry 
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HARVESTING POTATOES. 


In view of the large profit occasionally realized 
from the potato crop it isa matter of surprise 
that it is not more largely grown by those favor- 
ably situated for the industry. Even in the best 
potato-growing sections few farmers devote more 
than a limited area of their land to this crop. 
Five to fifteen acres on a 100-acre farm are as 
many as most farmers care to handle, Even 
after growing one large crop of potatoes, unless 
the price has been very high, the tendency the 
following year will be to decrease rather than 
increase the area planted, and to make larger 
crops on fewer acres. The great amount of labor 
involved in harvesting a large potato crop is un- 
doubtedly a drawback which prevents its more 
extended cultivation. To dig and care for 200 
bushels on a single acre requires several days 
work for a single man, and the drawing to mar- 
ket will, on an average, require five, or at least 
four, loads with the team and wagon, It is 
scarcely to be wondered at when potatoes fall to 
thirty or forty cents per bushel that farmers 
conclude that the crop is fully earned by the 
large amount and heavy character of the labor 
involved, 


Digging potatoes is also hurrying work. The 
labor comes at a season when the days are 
rapidly growing shorter, and when favorable 
weather is uncertain in its duration. Though 
early planted potatoes will sometimes ripen in 
August, yet it is rarely safe to commence digging 
for market on an extended scale before cool 
weather in September or October. The price is 
generally lower at shipping points during warm 
weather because there is so much risk from rot- 
ting. Potatoes freshly dug and piled in large 
heaps will often decay within two or three days 
if hot weather follows. While the city resident 
at that season is paying extra high prices, yet 
the producer who relies on the shipper for his 
market often gets little more than the bare cost 
of production. Farmers who are near cities, 
where they can themselves directly supply the 
consumer, will get much better prices for their 
crop. Itis in such localities rather than among 
the mass of farmers at a distance from cities that 
potato growing has been most profitable and has 
made the most progress. 

Years ago; when the old Peachblow was the 
variety most largely grown, #8 an acre was the 
usual price for digging and storing in pits. 
This alone on a moderate crop made a pretty 
heavy charge per bushel. The Peachblow had, 
in those days, very large tops, and the roots 
straggled widely from the hill, the tubers often 
being found a foot or more on either side of the 
hill, which greatly increased the labor of digging. 
If the new varieties were not of different habit 
it would be almost impossible to grow them 
largely. Thus, the Early Rose type of potatoes, 
is usually easy to harvest, the tops, not extra 
large and the tubers lying in a nest near the. 
center of the hill. The potato hook is much less 








used in digging than formerly, the fork. with 
five or six narrow tines taking its place. It is 
heavy work operating the fork all day, but 
with it a strong man will sometimes throw 
out three-quarters of an acre of potatoes in a 
day, requiring, however, one or more boys to 
pick up the potatoes and place in heaps. 

If potatoes are to be marketed at once from 
the field it is an excellent plan to provide fifty or 
more square or oblong boxes holding one bushel 
each, so as to save labor in loading and unload- 
ing. They are a convenience in any mode of 
marketing, as they save much labor and rough 
usage in handling. For peddling early potatoes 
they are absolutely essential; and they can be 
made so cheaply that no large grower of pota- 
toes should be without them. On no account 
should potatoes intended for seed be roughly 
handled at any time; and boxes for gathering 
these at least should be provided. 

With potatoes free from weeds the labor of 
harvesting is much lessened; and it is only in 
clean land that the labor-saving horse diggers 
can do good work. We believe that the problem 
of digging potatoes by horse power has been 
solved, and it greatly lessens the cost of digging 
and harvesting. With two horses and one of 
these modern diggers, a man will throw out five 
to eight acres of potatoes per day at a cost not 
exceeding $2 or $3 per acre. We have seen 
these machines practically at work within a few 
days, and were surprised at their excellence. Of 
course the potatoes have to be picked up by 
hand; but if sufficient help can be had the 
pickers should follow the machine closely, as it 
is hurtful to the potatoes to leave them long 
exposed tothe sunshine. At night all the tubers 
should be safely secured against exposure to rain 
or frost, After cold, wet weather seta in there 
are always some losses, and the labor of securing 
the crop is greatly increased, In potato harvest- 
ing, a8 well as in all the stages of growing this 
crop, the performance of the right thing at the 
proper time 18 essential to success.— American 
Cultivator, 
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CAUSE OF THE GAPES DISEASE, 


An introduction from the pen of Lord Wal- 
singham explains the origin of a work, ‘“ Gapes 
Disease in Gallinaceous Birds,” which will un- 
qestionably be perused with interest by all who 
are interested in the preservation of birds In 
July, 1879, Lord Walsingham, in the interest of 
sport as well as of science, ‘‘ offered two prizes 
for the best essays comprising complete life his- 
tories of the entozoic parasites, to which the dis- 
ease among pheasants and partridges called 
‘gapes,’ and the well-known ‘ grouse disease’ 
have been respectively attributed. These para- 
sites,” says his lordship, ‘‘ had not at that time 
been traced through their earlier or embryonic 
stages. It was clearly desirable, in order to de- 
vise means of checking the ravages caused 
among our game birds by these pests, that we 
should first become acquainted with all the de- 
tails of their life histories, their methods of re- 
production and the conditions necessary for their 
development.” 

With a view to acquire this information, Lord 
Walsingham wrote to the president of the Ento- 
mological Society, Sir John Lubbock, proposing 
to place at the disposal of the council of that 
society a sum of money, “half of which should 
be awarded to any one who, before a certain date 
should supply the best and most complete life 
history of either one of the two entozoic para- 
sites above mentioned.” Sir John Lubbock 
approved of the suggestion, and the council of 
the society consented to award the prizes. The 
result was that two observers competed in in- 
vestigating the history of the gapes ; but no essay 
on the grouse disease was sent in. The two com- 
petitors who contributed essays on the ‘ Gapes” 
were Dr. Mégnin and Mr. Charles Black. The 
latter, gamekeeper to Mr. A. H. Pakenham, of 
Langford Lodge, Crumlin, Antrim, showed an 
immense amount of industry and perseverance 
in his investigations, which, with more scientific 
training, might have been rendered more 
accurate and useful. The prize was awarded to 
Dr. Mégnin for his valuable and scientific essay, 
which was accompanied by two beautiful descrip- 
tive plates. It is this essay which has just been 
published in a pamphlet form; and Lord Wals- 
ingham trusts that this truly useful treatise may 
be considered by those friends who consented to 
supplement his original offer of a prize, as it is 
by him amore than ample return for the small 
pecuniary inducement which was held out in 
the hope of enlisting the efforts of some com- 
petent helminthologist to clear away our igno- 
rance upon this interesting and highly practical 
subject. 

The first part of the essay is devoted to a 
history of the “‘ gapes” disease; and in it are 
noted the various opinions expressed by eminent 
authorities on the subject. But, saysDr. Mégnin, 
“we are now able to affirm positively after five 
or six years’ study of the gapes in various 
pheasantries of Central France, as well as 
around Paris, where this terrible epidemic has 
made thousands of victims, that the parasite 
that causes it—the forked worm or red worm of 
gamekeepers—is no other than Syngamus trache- 
alis, and is in no sense a Distoma,” In the 





second part of the essay Dr. Mégnin gives a 
zoological and anatomical description of the par- 
asite. What the essayist has dbserved under the 
microscope has been ably described with his 
pencil as well as with his pen. Having explained, 
in a third part, the embryology and development 
of Syngamus, Dr. Mégnin, in the fourth part, 
discusses the means of destroying the parasite. 
“So great,” he says, ‘are the ravages committed 
in pheasant preserves by this parasite, that it 
has become @ matter of great importance to dis- 
cover some rapid and efficacions means of arrest- 
ing its propagation.” Garlic, an excellent ver- 
mifuge, is mentioned as a means of cure. “In 
1877 and 1878 the pheasant preserves in the for- 
est of Fontainebleau were ravaged by gapes; we 
saw the disease arrested and totally cured when 
a mixture was given consisting of yelk of egg, 
boiled bullock’s heart, stale bread crumbs, and 
leaves of nettle, well mixed and pounded together 
with pounded garlic, in the proportion of one 
clove for ten young pheasants, The birds were 
very fond of this mixture.” Dr. Mégnin has also 
successfully experimented with asafotida. Full 
directions are given for the preparation of the 
means of extirpating the parasites. Many who 
have been annoyed at the ravages committed by 
Syngamus will be very grateful to Dr, Mégnin for 
his treatise, and to Lord Walsingham for offer- 
ing an inducement fer its production,—Norfolk 
(Eng.) News, 
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POTATO BUGS DISAPPEARING. 


So far as I have inquired nobody has had any 
difficulty in keeping the potato beetle in subjec- 
tion this Summer. One application of Paris 
green has been sufficient ; and some of my crop 
did not need even that, but I applied it mixed 
with land plaster, believing that the latter would 
prove enough help to the crop to pay the ex- 
pense, Some of my neighbors did not do any- 
thing to destroy the bugs ; and their crops suffered 
no damage. It may be that the cold, wet Sum 
mer has been unfavorable to their increase ; but I 
believe that the exemption is in great part due 
to the increase of insects that destroy the potato 
bug. Ina hot, dry Summer I believe we shal 
not be troubled as heretofore. It waza natural 
result, in a section like Western New York, where 
potatoes are grown largely for shipment, that 
the bug should at first increase beyond bounds, 
and that the insects that prey upon it should not 
keep pace with ite progress. Now I believe the 
check has been established, and that we can grow 
potatoes with little or no danger. 

In a hot, dry Summer we shall have more 
than this season, and the bug will probably be 
troublesome wherever any sudden increase of 
the acreage in potatoes is attempted. In this 
case it will be really a benefit to those who 
yearly make this one of their staple crops, as 
it will prevent undue competition, The potatoe 
is, in fact, likely to become a specialty, and be 
grown largely only by those who give it the 
thorough attention which special crops require. 
It is a business in itself, growing potatoes suc- 
cessfully, as the varying reports from all sec- 
tions this year make apparent. Side by side 
with Mr, Terry of Ohio, who grows at the rate 
of three hundred bushels or more of superior 
potatoes per acre, are doubtless farmers who 
grow less than fifty bushels, and those of infe- 
rior quality. It is not climate, season or soil that 
makes all this wide difference, but skill and well- 
directed labor. If anybody could grow good 
potatoes, as nearly all farmers did thirty or forty 
years ago, there would be less inducement to go 
into the business. As it isthe greater the dif- 
ficulty the better the assurance that intelligent 
labor will reap its due reward,—Country Gen- 
tleman, 
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Most farmers cease to fight weeds so long as 
they no longer interfere with the growing 
crops. The resultof such negligence is a lat» 
crop of weeds whose seeds bring an early harves} 
of trouble the following Spring. In many cate; 
the seeds germinate in the Fall and are ready to 
grow as s00n as warm weather comes, This is 
especially true of such exceedingly hardy and 
cosmopolitan weeds as the shepherd's purse and 
chickweed. In most any garden these weeds 
may be seen just coming up at this season of the 
year. They frequently blossom in midwinter if 
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a thaw occucs, These are some of the pests"so 
troublesome in beds of onions, beets, etc. A late 
Fall hoeing should be given the garden.—Amert- 
can Oultivator. 
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No plants are better suited for prolonged 
Winter blooming than the common pelargo- 
niums, or geraniums, as they are commonly 
called. The great n-mber of varieties now 
offered by florists enables one to make a large 
and varied display in a Winter window of 
geraniums alone. If one has good planta 
and they have lain in the shed and rested all 
Summer, they should now be repotted, and 
they will bloom all Winter. Geraniums de- 
light in a rather heavy, coarse soil. Mix well- 
decayed sods or other soil heavy with vegetable 
matter with one-third its bulk of cow manure, 
and fill a six or eight-inch pot with it, setting in 
the geranium and placing it in the window 
where it is to remain during the Winter. Give 
them plenty of light and sun. 


——————— as 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
UNANIMOUS APPROVAL OF MEDICAL 

STAFF. 





Dr. T. G. Comstock, Physician at Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital, 8t Louis, Mo., says: ‘ For 
years we have used it in this hospital in dyspep- 
sia and nervous diseases, and as a drink during 
the decline and in the convalescence of lingering 
fevers. It has the unanimous approval of our 
medical staff.” ; 
——————————— ee 


AGRICULTURAL, 


COLEMAN, ANTHONY & GO. 


NURSERYMEN, 


GENEVA, N. Y¥-; 





offer 4 fine fresh stock of Choice Fruit Trees, Grape 
Vines, etc., for Fall and Spring. The New Grapes 61 
each, by mail. Write for catalogue and prices, 
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Salesmen Wanted 


To sell Nursery Stock. Full line of new and valuable 
specialties, Permanent employment and good salary 
to successful agents. Address, giving age and rofer. 
ences, THE GEO. A. STONE NURSERY O00., Roches. 
ter, N. Y. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office, 15 nt Street, 
‘actory, New -d. 
7 Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
ular. 
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The true cleanser 
is hot water, and only 
under the efficient 


action of hot water 


and a pure and effec- 
tive Soap like the 
Ivory, can soiled gar- 
ments be made to part 


with the oily refuse 


matter from the skin. 
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LADIES, 
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ONLY 


French Dressing & satin Polish 


ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Every bottle has Paris Medal on it. 
tations. 





| Catalogues sent. 
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E. Meward & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


have been tested fer forty years. Warranted 
in every respect. Send for circular. 


The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 


20 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK: 
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RESPONSIBLE DEALERS wilt BE FURNISHED WITH AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOBUE UPON APPLICATION. 
GUARANTEE CERTIFICATES SENT WHEN REQUESTED. 


__ Capital, $400,000. 


Peeutiter PANG 


Works: Camden, N, 4. 





THE DERBY SILVER COMPANY, 


TOEAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY 


The winding passage thirty feet in, length, through 

which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 
\ Neither constipation, cholic, diarrh@a, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
vyulmng this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
belaamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIERT. 
whieh heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
lines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
which provoke abdominal disease. 


_SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 


NEW YORK STORE, 3 UNION SQUARE, WEST. 


Manufacturers of Fine Silver-Plated Ware. 


excellence in quality and workmanship 


VERY ARTICL 


This Instrument, 


containing 22 NOTES (SIX 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) is 
unequaled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 


Larger sizes, for House 
@ Lodge, and Chapel, contain 
52 notes. 

















continuous harvest of praise follows 
the well-earned popularity of the 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


Sold everywhere. 

















AND TRICYCLES. 


THE POPULAR STEEDS OF 


BA catalogue 
iy TRE POPE M’F’G Ov., 
507 Washington 8t., Boston. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


Send 3-cent stamp for illustrated 
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FSTERBROOK °"5Exs ~<a 


SLL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos. 14, 048, 130, 833, 161.—For sale by all Stationers, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 2% Join Si., New York. 


THE AUTOPHONE, 


FOR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHILDREN, 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 


Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered 
Send for Circularand Catalogue of Music. 


The Autophone Co., Ithaca, N, Y, 


Canvassers Wanted. 





THE DUNNING BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 


IS THE BEST FOR 


Low Pressure 


Steam Heating 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 


Over 12,000 in Use! 
KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 


Manufactured at the New York Central 


Iron Works, Geneva, N.Y. 


Send tor Dllustrated Catalogue with full description and 





price-lat. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. 8.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and per 
ous building 
___ Mention The Independent. 


Ross, Turner & Co., 


180 te 195 oveustire ax and 52 Arch Gwwesee, 
Menufestusers of 


THREADS, TWINES, CORDS 
"TAPES, AND WEBBING. 
Seine and Gilling Twines and Threads, 
a and Lace Threads, 
‘ancy Twines. 





Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses . 
87 Jonn St., New Seek, and 
107 Lake St., Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS or 

PUMPS, 

Bydseulic, Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, I Curbs, Yard 
oro, Street Washers, 
“Worxs FOUNDED IN 1882. 


them by the Universal Ex- 
hib Hon at a. Fra 


fen ustria, 
1978; and Centennial Ext 
bition, 1876. he 


LeBOSQUET oo 
a 
Gh 


STEAM HEATING 


APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY, Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston, 





WARREN'S rzour 


51 SNUTRPHIOUS, A on 
H Mi 58 A 
rloun KNOWN. % ray ra best {00d 1 for all, ry ities = 


ies and lids. 
Testimonials prom fem he wall 


atten 20 eR ra tas Rana 
‘a m,and Iny 

our Tilustrated amp Jhlet, which is sent 

to an vy Cae ows the structure 

and chemical properties of wheat. 


PRICE, $7.00 PEK BARREL. 


FRAN mE Ranttusom” Chicago, 


GGETT ke OO. PNew York. 
Lubrow & 0O., But fialo, N 
TTINGILL & E VERGTT, Bi ton, 
One Agent (dealer) wanted in every town, 





YOU CANT 


ind a better or more acceptable votoeTanl ift than our 


ts NEW MODEL” Amateur Photograph It Camera 
Complete only $10. . 


with which anyone may 
take pictures Cabinet 
size. “Send 28ets. for 


FULL INSTRUCTIONS 
How to Take Photographs. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 

Address, The Rochester Optical Co., 
ROCHESTER, x. Y, 


These Caine ree may be seen at BAUSCH & LOMB's, 
a atti, 7 Maiden Lane, New York, 


et ee 


waive AND DECORATED 


French Chiga ya, me. Fine Porcelain 


i White French fins Dinner Sets, 149 piece 4 
e White Fren ch China Tea Sets, 44 pi Exon 
jeces, 















Eells 
Ss 
2? 
g 
= 
B- 

meeg 
“ 
be: 
22 
He 

i 
ze 





CO} 8, 4.00; eee 

‘ine White Porcelain Dipper s ‘pieces.. 14 Ww 

Decorated in o hamoe we 9 5 wo 

ALSO HOU FURNISHING GOODs. 
Seeetaates Csteles and Price List mailed free on 

application. Estimates furnished. 


Hadley’s, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Orders charge, Sent ked and placed on Car or Stpamer, 
free of « tC. 0. D. or P. ( oO. Money Order 


s Real.” si 
PARLOR 


STOVE 


OR 


Double 
Healer. 


FOR 


HEATING 


| Two Floors, 
HANDSOME & ECONOMICAL 


STOVE IN THE MARKET! 


For sale by leading dealers throughout United States. 
If no Agentin your town, ask dealer tosend foreample, 
pt see it before buying any other, 
EVERY STOVE WARRANTED. 
EXAMINE OUR PATENT AUTOMATIC GRATE: 
MANUFACTURED BY 


MT, PENN STOVE WORKS, mt Pa, 








- BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely £ Kimber] i; Troy, N.Y. Manu 
facture a la = aed © qual lity of —. . 6. Oldest Workmen 
Greatest experi Langest trade . Special attention 
given toC eURCE Bes. 

5 Catalogues out free to parties desiring bells. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells’ also Chimes aud Peals. 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


Original and Old Established 
- Troe elt Foandry. 














THe Jones Troy Bev; +" Founpey Co. 
manufacture 8UPERIOR ao give spec- 
ial attention to CHURCH BELLS, CHIMES 
an ALS of BELLS, made of PuRE 

Lu MeTau. Mountings best in use. 
FULLY WABRANTED. Catalogue | free. 


MeSH ANE BELL FOUNDRY 


and Chines those Celebrated Bells 
ines for hes, Tower 
Clecks, Ctees "et sore and cate- 











5 “JAPANESE.” 
. PATENTED. ¢ 














mbere §t.. New York, 





Factories.’ Waterbury, Conn. 


HOLMES, BOOTH & HAY DENS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


‘daLNALVd * 
« ASINVAVE,, 








“Tue Twpnvewvewr” Purse, 21 a®D 23 Ross Sruret 


’ 18 Fedcral Street, Boston, Yas. 





CC een Tie see 


